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In this little tale the writer has atten 
in outline, some of the personages, and n 
thought in Virginia, at the oommencemei 
century. The chief character, who gives 
book, and around whom the other acto 
selves, had like many of the rest a real e 
drawn with as near an approach to life 
charaoteristio traits, as the writer fou 
One who knew him well, testifies to the 
delineation in all its material points. 

It is only necessary to add, that the 
rather than gloomy— comedy rather tl 
dealing rather with peculiarities and huj 
those profound passions of the soul whic 
rible an interest in the reader. If the 
entertaining, and (above all else) the 2>j 
the writer will be more than satisfied. 
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PABT I. 

1M TEE TOWN OF HAB.TIN3BTTB0. 



OLD KARTniSBCKfl. 

Thb antiqne oharaoter implied by the term c 
passed away iiota Uartinaburg. It is now a bus; 
tling town, wbioh daily raiseB its two thousand hea 
hoiihea ita two thousand tongues to listen to th< 
■team-whistle of the oars : bat even this event, wl 
the old time woald have furnished so much f( 
neighborly gossip, and street-oorner harangues a 
attention but for a moment. The hurry, the busi 
healthy activity which spring from trade, and an 
prosperity, oommenoe : — and Martinsburg, thus al 
in her joyful present, scarcely ever gives a thought 
past. 

That past was as picturesque as the present is p 
not only the manners and personages, but the towi 

Standing on the hill to the southward, you had 
you a long unpaved street — Queen-street — which > 
a low stone arch, ascended the rugged hill, and w 
with its numerous trees and old mansions in tl 
tance. The stone arch — for it could scarcely be o 
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bridge — spanned a broad ravine whioli in the 
and fall was brigbt witb waving oorn, and tal 
through tbia ravine, and under the arcb, a little 
gurgled over tooIcb covered witb moss and saxifre 

To the left was the tAureb which bad seen t 
and dames of ante-revolutionary days, and giveE 
log place to many stately cbaraotera of long past 
tiona : — across the ravine was the CrermaD qnarte 
town, its substantial wooden houses half conoealet 
foliage from wbiob light smoke-wreaths curled 
against the blue background of tbe mountains 
sky. 

There was about the town in those days a tho 
Blumbrous quietude, which was very striking to sc 
elers as stopped there : more especially if arao 
travelers there were any artists armed witb thei 
books. All da^ long tbe atmosphere brooded 
dreamless slumber upon the quiet borough, and 
sound that never died away was the sighing of 
lows, which stretohing down their long arm; 
stream unceasingly complained to the waves, 
long the air was stirred by no other sound, unlesi 
tbe sadden roar of tbe rock-blaster's mine echoii 
the stone-fenced valley. No stranger, except at 
tervals, made tbe stony street resound with hoof- 
no our ran barking at the pedestrian's heels. Sue 
men and pedestrians were seldom seen — aad the i 
got out of practice. The cloud-shadows Hoated ai 
streets, tbe tall old willows sighed and rustled, 
tassels waved their silky fibres in the gentle lazy 
and Uartiosburg might have sat for a sketch of '. 
land. 

Our story relates to this old Martinsbarg — this i , 
the dolce far niente — which ia so completely a iu 
the past. But not wholly. The town was at the ^ 
when these veritable events occuiied, in tbe tr^i 
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state. The habitndea and fashions — in c 
of thought, every thing — were changing. 1 
and prim expression of oar own day and 
already began to take the plaoe of the hi 
bearing of the elder time. Powdered hei 
out of fashion with fair-top boots and sb 
silken hose : — the minuet, that stately d 
which those honest old folks our grandfati 
mothers took auoh delist, was slowly d 
stages had commenced mnning between tl 
by realizing the long dreamed of Inxnr 
mail ; — and Martinsbnrg with her slater 
enlivened from time to time by "profesi 
dancing, fencing, drawing, all the acoomp 
word, which are thought necessary parts < 
Hie inhabitants of a thriving cosntry towi 
It ia at this turning point between thf 
the new, when the nineteenth oentnry, ve 
teens, began thinking and acting for Itael 
twy oommeneei. 
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GHAPTBE U. 

IHTRODUOBB ONB OP THB HEROINB8. 

OifB of the most oomfortable mansions of the G-* 
q larter was that of old Jacob Yon Horn. It was < 
tliose houses which are eloquent of the past— whi< 
eiate about them nothing modem in character, 
bailding was large, consisting only of two storiei 
coyered with its out-houses space sufficient for a 
dwellings of the present day. The massive timbers ' 
formed its walls had once stood, tall woodland men 
not far from the door : and in front of the broad 
two giant trees, of the same species, still threw thei 
durous bough-arms over the wide roof and aroun 
gubles, and brushed against the large chimneys whicl 
dearly relieved against the foliage. 

In the large dining-room were an ancient harpsio 
a mighty patriarchal clock ; shelves glittering with 
ished pewter and gayly colored crockery; a pond 
German-English Bible with silver clasps; and oi 
rough wall two or three much prized portraits. 

One fine morning in early autumn in the year ! 
about an hour after sunrise, the passers by the do 
Father Yon Horn (so the old Grerman was called) ti 
have seen, had they taken the trouble to look throng 
window which was open, a much more attractive o 
than any of those above mentioned. This was Nina 
old man's daughter— seated with the air of a matroi 
behind the large coffee-urn. 
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Beside her sat a boy of fifteen, with long i 
soft tender eyes, and, on his lips, the gentle i: 
smile of early youth. He was olad in a rougl: 
fitting ronndabont; his collar was thrown open 
cobfined by a narrow black ribbon, which clear! 
iti olf against bis white throat ; and on a chair, 
a rustic cap, and two or three school-books. 

The boy- seemed absorbed in thought, and nol 

ai t thought : hia large, dreamy eyes werewandi 

^ w luld have said, over some fair landaoape, beyonc 

in of mortal vision, far in Fairy-land : in a word, he 

»f piofound reverie. 

»1- The young girl pushed him on the shoulder w 

ie her small white hands, and said, angrily : 

id <' Come Barry ! stop that ridiculous thinking 

m n jver be fit for any thing, if you don't give it ■ 

>h are positively in a dream." 

Si The boy returned to himself, so to speak, a 

al scenes around him, with a laugh and blush, 

r- " I'll try and not do it so much, cousin Nina,' 

le "but—" 

re " There, you are going to say—'* 

« Only that I—" 
1 ! "I have told you, Barry, oft«n, that you ought 

n- termpt a lady when — " 

w " 0, I won't any more, cousin Nina." 

» " There, again ! Really yon are too vexatio 

plague me to death." 
-*) Barry seemed hurt at the rough tone in \ 

'f yc ung girl spoke. 

it " I am sorry I plague yon, ooasin Nina," he sai( 

16 "and I know my habit of thinking about al 

ot things is wrong. But I can't help it. I was b 

w " Yes, bom so ! That's every body's excuse, 

6- g , 1, curling her pretty lip ; " where's aunt Jenr 

J ony ! These servants will run me crazy." 
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" I'll oali her, cousin Nina," said Bany, bnm1D^ 

" I don't want yon to ! Finish your breakfaac i 
to school!" 

" I oan not eat any more," said Barry, rising n 
ftiUy, " yon are augry with me, oonain Nina : I an 
I oiianded yon." 

" Fooliahneaa \ who said yon offended me V 

" I love yon too mach to," said Barry. 

" Annt Jenny !" called Nina. 

Barry tnrned away blushing, put on his oap, an< 
his books. 

" Q-ood-by cousin Nina : I hope yon are not 
with mo, I wouldn't feel eaay if I thonght you wi 

" Barry, yon are tiie most perfectly ridioulous o'. 
ever knew in my life. You imagine that every b 
angry with you for something ; and I can not say a 
to you, but I am offended or angry or some nonsen 
am out of sorts this morning, and I am angry- 
Jenny ! — and if that lazy Mr. Uax don't come down 
minutes, I vow I will lock up every thing. Let hi 
his breakfast where he oan. He is the laziest, idle 

" BrotJier Max sits up studying, cousin." 

" Studying !" 

" Don't he, oousiu ?" 

" Barry, you'll drive me mad ! For heaven's sake 
Bobool, and—" 

" Hey, Nina !" said a voioe, which voice belongs 
personage who entered at that moment behind the ; 
girl, " there yon are, abusing Barry again : now Ni 

*' Not abusing me, brother Max," said Bany. 

" But I heard, Barry, my boy. I heard that last 
Mow Nina — cousin Nina, and when I say cousin IS 
am on the affectionate key — don't speak so roug] 
Barry. He's too timid : pour it out on me — ^I oan 
it all — my nerves are strong." 

" Impudence !" 
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** I impudent!" said Max, witb an air of 

" As yon can be !" said the yonng girl. 

" And yon — you Nina are— obanoing. 
cal, go kiaa Nina ; and I thiak I'll have a 1 
morning." 

Nina's good-humor seemed to hare rett 
ore. She kissed Barry, who oame forwa: 
when Hr. Uax offered the same oomplin 
her cup and threatened to discharge its cor 
Hax, upon matare consideration, retreate 

" Nine, you are dreadfully cross this mo 
" I really thought just now you were goin 
and now you threaten to scald one of yoi 
admirers." 

" Barry is always dreaming, and yon— 

"What pray?" 

" Always sleeping." 

"Sleeping? Good! I the active, the re 
am in love I will begin to sleep and dra 
Barry never fall in love — it's a losing gar 
my advice and never fall in love, Barry." 

Barry blushed and laughed. Then, 
cap which had fallen on the floor, he left 
an affeetiouate look toward his brother 
jawniog 
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CHAPTER m. 



Perhaps it would be as well before proceeding &t 
to ooDvey to the reader a somewhat more distinct Im 
Bion of the two personages now left alone together. 

Nina was a young girl of seventeen, with a profusii 
golden onrb, very red lips and cheeks, arms of daz 
whiteness, and a figure of undeniable beauty, thou 
critical eye might have considered it a little — a very . 
^too Dutch in character. Two brilliant orbs ful 
mischief and sauoiness sparkled under their well dei 
brows, and whenever Nina smiled — which was usi 
at some unluoky visitor's expense — she displayed a 
of snow-white teeth of admirable beauty. 

Haximilian Courtlandt, her cousin, was her elder 
year or more, and was not unlike Nina ; his hair I 
fair, and onrling ; his features regular, and their ex] 
sion laughing and full of joyous pride. 

We might dwell at some length on the costume of t 
personages of our tale — costume bo different from tha 
ladies and gentlemen in our own day : — but we refei 
reader rather to those portraits, which are found in air 
every house of the land. The young girl's dress was p 
and elegant, her hair not half as high-raised as was 1 
the fashion, in fact not more than six inches — the h 
of her shoes scarcely two inches high. Her cousin 
clad, as was usual at the period, in short pantaloons, sti 
ings, a long waistcoat, and stiff>coUared coat. 
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He took hifl seat at the table, and patiently 
be addressed. He did not wait long. 

" Hax," said Nina " yon are positively the idl 
indolent person I have ever known in my Ufe,** 

Uax twlped himself to a roll. 

*'Idle!" he exclaimed. 

*' Yes ; yon know yon are.** 

" Nina, yon astonish me." 

" An honr after breakfast-time ! There is th 

" I oon't deny that, Nina," said Max with 1 
foil, " bat yon know I was np late last night stn 

"Studying what?" 

" My Romeo" 

" Oh I" exolaimed the ^I. 

" And you know they expect great things o: 
darling Nina." 

" Hax, I'll thank yon not to address me as j 
lingj'" the young girl said, pouting, " keep thai 
Josephine !" 

" Josephine ! Is it possible, Nina dear, they 
yon any nonsense about Josephine V 

" You know you are in love with her !" 

Hax seemed astoniahed. 

*' I in love with her !" 

•' Yes — do yon deny it ?" 

" Deny it ? no, I never deny any thing." 

*' Don't ' dear' me then, please !" said Nina, 
for those yon oare for." 

"I care more for you, Nina," said Max, "tha 
body in the world — a few people excepted." 

" I don't believe it." 

" And I will prove that to you, Nina," said 1 
man. 

"How?" 

"By asking a favor of yoc" 

"A fevor?" 
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' Cant &Bi prove my regard ior yoa 7" 

" A pretty way I and what is Ota iavor 1 I waix 
hebnbaad, I ihiiU not gnat it." 

" Oh yea, yoB wiJl : fbr you koow Nina," sud '. 
ooaxJDgly, " yoa are alwaijn se good to me— ereiy 
is, for tlut matter." 

" I know how yon persnade every body to do wha) 
want by wheedling them ; yon're the greatest flatter 
Owwerld." 

"Flatteier! Have I ever flattered yon ?" 

"A dunuaod times." 

"Jost beoanse I eaid yoa were the prettiest gj 
town, and the wittiest— that's not flattery." 

" That is a proof yon don't flatter, I snppose," 
ifina, laag^uBg, in q»He of hwself. 

"Ah, there is the proper expression back again: 
fcr my fiCTor." 

t'libaUrefaseit*' 

" Very well — listen first." 

" Ton know they have applied to me to aot Romei 

JuSet at Mrs. ^"s sdiool next Thnrsday — Comm 

ment." 

" I have beard something of it." 

"Heard something of it! Jast listen. When a 
town is agog on ihe subjeot, and talking — *' 

" Of Mr. Max ConrtUuidt and Hisa Sally Myers." 

" Well — ^hum," said Max, with a oonoeited air, ' 
pese Hksy do talk of na. Bat we are getting away 
the favor yon can do for me. It is neoesaary I si 
have, in order to aot Romeo properly — and oh, Nini 
disll tfavow snob expreuion, snob mel^oboly, int 
part — " 

" Who is * getting away' now V 

" I am, I confess : but you know when ancle too 
to Philadelphia I saw the play, and I think I shall i 
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well. Bat 1 muat have a dresa. Now a draw ec 
of three tJuags." 

*'Doe»itr 

" I will partionlariza." 

" Do," said Nina, latighiDg. 

" First R cap — long black festiwr — jewel to bdt 
— 4]ap blafilc For jnst imagine fiomeo in any otker o 

"■Well— what next?" 

'*Ifaxt boots aad silk stookingB, also blaok.** 

"Very well." 

"For yon see," said Max, with a business air, ' 
and bnokles would not be in keeping, as they say.' 

" Especially if yon borrowed them." 

" No joking, Nina : Romeo and JutM is a serioQ 
ter." 

" I thought all tr^edies were." 

" Let me get through," oontinaed Hax. ** 1 
third place I shall need a fine dark-oolwed ooa 
fasely — Now I know yon are going to ory oat 
seoth !" or something of the sort." 

" Go on ; profusely what V 

"Laced — blaok or dark laoe." 

Hax had guessed rightly. The young girl i 
one of those " hams !" which express so mndh. 

" A laoed ooat !" she exclaimed. 

" Indispensable," groaned Max, shaking his bead, 

" And I suppose I am to furnish the whole : o 
part 1 Tour boots, oi your coat, or yonr cap— wh 

** I am really a&aid, Nina, you will have to fnmii 
said 3Cax, pitooualy. 

" Folly 1" said Nina. 

" Yes, yes, I suppose it is," said Hax, " how oonl 
Certainly yoa have no boot^ : what posaessed me t 
to a yoang lady for boots? I beliere I am craoket 
nearly eare of it! — Or for a coat, or cap — do yonn^ 
wear c<>Bt8 or caps any more than boots f- 
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Max let his head fall, mournfully. 

" Never mini— don't be so down in the 
Nina, " why you have no energy ! We'll sc 
is time between this and Thursday." 

" Well : you make me hope something m 

<< I oan make the oap.'' 

<< Can you ! Nina, you are the nioesty i 
dearest — ^" 

*' That's enough. It is not so very di 
blaok velvet be proper?" 

'^ Proper ! Romeo himself| if consulted 
would be in ecstasies." 

'< Tou are recovering your spirits." 

" I believe I am." 

'^ See about the coat then." 

** But have you velvet for the cap V^ 

" I have my blaok velvet body." 

" Your what ?" 

" You know what I mean — ^the body of m 
this. Then for the feather, my riding plu 
the jewel — ^I'il sew in this bracelet." 

^^ Nina, I desire to kiss you," said Max, ' 
way oan my gratitude — ^" 

^^ Gome a step nearer and I'll bum you v 
water." 

MaXf who had risen and approached his c 
back. 

" Well — another time," he said, " and now 
to see Aunt Courtlandt. I'll have my hair po 
then — ^' 

'^ Your hair powdered, indeed !" 

" Why, certainly." 

"Who'll do ill for you?" 

" Let me see : why, Monsieur PantouiSe." 

" Max, you are the most impudent fellow i 

Monsieur Pantoufle powder your hair !" 
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mouth," Baid 
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" Will yoo bet me the cap against — let me aefr 
- a kiss, say, that he does not?" 



»yet. There " rUbet you a box on the ears/' 

'ill tn » "Very well : in half an bout — no in an houi 

^*" "P* oome and teli you which baa won." 

_ ** I suppose Monsieur Pantonfle will be engf 

Obligitig. length of time upon your hyaointhine ourla. Co 

" Why, Nina, you read Shakspeare ! No, 1 
going to the ' Sisters of Mercy' to see Aunt Got 
" And who besides 7" 
"•• point, II j^jiy one Y/ho will snbroit to being aeen." 

"Josephine Emberton, fof instance." 
^ " Nina, I really believe you are jealous, Jose] 

myself like each other : but I assure you nothii: 
has passed between us," said Max, gravely. 
Nina burst out laughing. 
" Sut you I I like you so muoh better !" said 
derly. 

" Aant Jenny ! are you ooming ?" 
" dood," said the young man taking his ha 
^ . my conversation is getting doll. Well, now fi» 

w no other and boots: fortune foyor moV 

ith this hot 

main, draw 

I am going' 
rdered, and 



max Pimw HoiraiBim pahtooplb nr a orbat kai 

Thb yonBg mu, gayly hanuning a tone to binwd 
along Q.neea-street toward Monsiear Pantxmfle'a 
hapa meaggered along would more strikingiy sag{ 
Rumer of walking. But Stax Conrtlandt was t 
bred and graoefal to swagger — in the common a 
tion of that word. His gait was jaunty and swi 
but neither affected nor p(»npous : it was the easy, < 
carriage of one who ia a favorite with every hot 
Hex Conrtlandt was certainly such a person. 

This young man had one of those cordial and y 
&eM whieh pr^mssesB all persons in favor of the 
The men liked to see his cheerfnl connt«iance as 1 
ed along : — the fair sex had their joke or laugh f( 
the children held him in high favor, for they had 
with the unerring instinct of childhood that the 
smile was part of a loving nature and tender heart, 
the little things Max was a prime favorite — in fa 
every body, spite of his restless and mischievous 
mind. That he had his fuU proportion of thit 
amiable qnaUty the reader will perceive in due cc 
time. 

Honsieur Pantoufle was one of those wandering 
feasors" we have alluded to, and bad but a short ti 
fore set np his tent, metaphorically speaking, 
town of Hartinsbnrg. This metaphorical tent wa: 
ality " apartments" — that is to say two rooms opoi 
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Q.ueeD-street, one of whioh served iiim for a ohamljei 
other for a studio, fencing gallery, dancing, drawing, 
masio room. Honsiear Pantoufle taught each and t 
these aooomplisbments. 

Honsieor Fantonde was a little man, always olc 
silk stockings, pomps, and ruffles, and his thin hai^ 
variably powdered — was brushed baok from one of i 
narrow, lynx-like faces, whioh look out from the porl 
of Loois XV.'s time. Under his arm he carried — an i: 
erable portion of himaeif — a full-laced cooked hat. 
we add that his proper name was Monsieur Pant 
Hyacinth Xanpi, we have said as much of him ai 
reader need know for the purposes of this history. 

Max found IConsieur Pantoufle— so he was now 
versally called' — in a very great passion, striding uf 
down his stndio, as he liked to call it, and overtumi] 
every round either a music stool, a chair, or a pair of 
of whioh several pairs lay scattered about upon the t 
and stands. 

" Oh me ! what is the matter, sir !" cried Max, tl 
Ing his bet with Nina already lost. "What has am 
you, Housieur Pantoude ?" 

" The d — d tailor — aacre !" said Monsieor Pontonj 
a fiuy. 

" What has he done ? Every body seema to be pi 
this morning but myself." 

"He has out my coat wrongl" 

" Yonr coat — what ooat ? Ah, I reooUeot ! yoa are 
fond of having your coats made in the fashion of the 1 
of King Louis XTV., Monsieur Pantoufle, with large 
and all. Now, I suppose the tailor has cut your co 
some other style — either Louis XIII. or Louis XV 
not that it. Monsieur Pantoufle ?" 

" Out, out, you guess right, my young friend," sai 
fencing<master, with a strong French accent, " but h 
only out my coat wrong, he make it wrong !" 
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" I never should have expected the man to he ^ 
auch oonduot, especially to you, Honsieur PaDioc 
are 80 particular. Was it of mnoh value ? "W 
the style of the coat ?" 

" It was Charlemagne, Capet, Spain, Italy, a 
but Orand Monarque style — sacre .'" cried Koaisi 
toufle in a rage. " Begar !" he added, seizing a 
throwing himself into an attitude ; " I will stiol 
will transfigurate him like an ortolan on a skew( 

" Italy did yoa say, monsieur ?" said Max, sn 

" Any thing hut proper ont, my yonng friend.' 

" And was it laced ?" 

" Full laoed." 

"What color?" 

" Black — the royal oolor ?" 

"And where is it?" 

" I send it back — he say I shall pay." 

" But yon don't want it ?" 

" It is enfin a thousand league ioo big for me. 

'* And is it at tho tailor's below ? 

" Out, out!" 

" Konsieur Pantonfle," said Max, " perhaps I 
you to get rid of it- What was the price 1" 

" One hundred and twenty franc" 

" But in dollars ?" 

*' Yoyons — Sm frano to the — 'tis twen^ doll 

'*Wait till I return, Monsieur Pantonfle," sail 

And putting on hb hat, he ran ont of the room 
die fencing-maater in profound perplexity. 



MAX ABKITBe AT THB TAILOr'S, BREATRLESS, BOT [H 

Max tan as fast as he ooald imti] he had reaohei 
tailor's, bo fearfiil was he that some one had alreadj 
chased the ooat of his imagination. He was oonv 
that his only dianoe to become its happy possessoi 
to anticipate the whole eager oommnnity. 

It was hanging ap in the window ; Kax hreathec 
went in more calmly. 

" What a pretty ooat that Is in the window !" he 
" good morning, Mr. Barlow : take it down, I want i 
it" 

The tailor laughed. 

'*I made it for Mr. Fantoofle," he said, "bnt he re 
to receive it." 

"Yoa wooldn't force him to, Mr. Barlow," sai 
yoong man, " I know yoa wouldn't !" 

" I don't know. What can I do with it? It « 
serve as a sort of sign oat there." 

" A sign ?" 

" Yes, of my making ; it is as nice a piece of wo 
I ever did." 

'* It is so," said Max, examining it, and wistfully 
ing the laced oafis through his fingers, " I think I a 
like to have that ooat myself." 

" Yoa ?" said the tailor, sorprised. 

" I thmk really I should," said Uax thonghtfiilly 
in a melanofaoly tone ; " bat I can't, I'm afiraid." 
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" Yott want it?" 

" Yes, yes, my friend ; the very thing." 

" Why, yoQ shaU have it then dieap." 

Hbx shook his head, with a sad amile, 

" How much?" he said 

" Eighteen dollars." 

"Eighteen dollars! A fortiine— Oh I wisl 
eighteen dollars. I haven't got it." 

" You seem to have iet year heart on it — now t 
a friend I'll say sixteen dollars. I wonldn't for i 
bat yoo." 

Kax shook his head, sighing. 

" Ob, what a pretty ooat ; and it is the very 
eoitldn'i I bay it !" 

" It is dirt cheap." 

" Sixteen dollars — sixteen dollars !" 

" Say fifteen, not a oent less ; it oost me fonrti 
my word." 

" Oh, I was not trying to beat you down, Mr. I 
I was only thinking of the price, and where I sboi 
the money." 

" You may pay me at any time," 

" No, no, I have promised unole never to buy on 
Fifteen dollars," murmnred Max wistfully, "let i 
it on, Mr. Barlow." 

The tailtn helped him on with the ooat. It fitta 
perfection. 

" I never saw any thing so becoming," said the ta 

"Not fashionable, though," suggested Max, smtl 
and looking at the onfia. 

" Why no— bnt really you look like the Marquis 
feyette." 

" Yoa are attacking me through my vanity, Mr. I 
low. It is a pretty coat," said Max, admiring hims 
In a large glass, " and what nice laee." 

•' The beat." 
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" It will just suit," oontinued Max, and stretol 
hia arm, he muttered " ' Ts/baU, liett thou thert 
bloods »Af *' -" " 

" Yes, it ia really too olieap." 

" Fifteen dollars ?" said Uax, waking ap fl 
levery. "Ah, I will have it; and not throug 
Certainly I will have it. She will give mo the 
ahe is Bo good. Why didn't I think of that befoi 

■■ Yon take it ?" asked the taibr. 

*' Yes, yoB I bat provisionally, Mr. Barlow — ooi 
on a negotiation I am about to undertake," aa 
Btniling, " I really must have that ooat." 

" You shall." 

"Keep it for me until to-morrow, and piomii 
Bell it. I have my suspicions that Hans Hnddl 
wants that ooat : I think, too, that Monsieur P 
might pass by, and ohange his mind. Promise 
one shall have it — neither Hans or Monsieur Paul 
any one. What should the danoing master taki 
Yon can make him a real Louis XIV. grand i 
ooat," said Max, smiling, " and I shall, therefore, ] 
low, consider this ooat promised to me ; is it not 

" The great Mogul should not buy it," said Xr. 
laughing. 

"Well, I'll oome for it — ibrtane finvoring nu 
said ; and he returned muoh relieved to 1 



CHAPTER Tl 



HOW NINA LOST HEl. WAGEK. 



Monsieur Pantoufle had recovered a portion < 
itual equanimity. The numerous ^^ saores/' 1; 
tered were so many safety valves for his pent 
He had replaced under his arm the indispensal 
hat which in the torrent of his wrath had fall 
floor, and was amusing himself by making p; 
wooden figure representing a man which stoo( 
harpsichord — ^whioh exercise he accompanied v 
stamps of the feet and contortions of visage. 

" Well, Monsieur Pantoufle," said the youn§ 
have succeeded in persuading Mr. Barlow not tc 
to accept that coat, but on the contrary to sell 
The fact is 'tis not a Louis XIY. fashion.'' 

" Never ! but sell it to you." 

« To me." 

" You want it ?" 

" Yes. Do you object to my having the oca 

'* Oh, not so my young friend. 'Tis a gran 
persuade that canaille to take it back. Je vous 

^^ I know what that means. It means, ' I tl 
I wish you would teach me French, Monsieur 
you speak it with such elegance." 

'^ Ah ! Monsieur Max, yon flatter me." 

" Oh, no, Monsieur Pantoufle." 

" Ah, yes — " said the Frenchman, shrugging 
ders ; '^ you are ver polite." 
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" Not half OB po]it« as yon, Hoosienr." 

" Yoa do me honor," said Uoosieur Pantouile, 

" Oh, I'm but a boy : yon ate a great traveler,' 
Uax with a bow still tower. 

" We shall be friends, Uonsienr Kax," said the 
ed fencing master, whose greatest ambition was 
utation of a traveled man, who had seen the world, 
tthall oome see me— we shall fence, we shall pla; 
together ; I shall give yon lessooa in th? danoe." 

" Oh, I already danoe tolerably well — the minne 
the most." 

" All the other danoe ia nothtog." 

" That is royal, is it not Y' 

" His grand majes^ Lonis XIY, danoe nothi 
all his life." 

" Indeed !" 

" 'Tis tme." 

" Well, I can danoe the minuet, and I often gc 
convent over there — the Sisters of Heroy yon knoi 
danoe it with them." 

" Yon dance minnet there V 

" Oh yes — with Hiss — — , but you don't kn( 
Monsieur PantouBe." 

" Who ? ah, your amte. Monsieur Max !" 

" No, DO, hut Monsieur Fantoufle, I have just t 
of a project fur increasing your number of scholars 
have a good many, have you not ?" 

"Yes, yes, and I think the most charming, tt 
elegant, is Mademoiselle Kina." 

" Thank you. Monsieur. Well my scheme was t 
dnoe yoa into the convent. You know my aont u 
rior." 

"Introdnoe mo into the convent?" asked Mi 
Pantonile, in astonishment. 

" Oh, it is not strictly a convent, far from it. 1 
it so for fun. It is a Catholic school — very strict t 



Now, I think, I oould prevail on aant Conrtiak 
her aoholors take daDoing lessons." 

UoDBieur PantooSe's faoe beamed with delight 

" There are forty or fifty," ooDtinued Hax ; "i 
thirty take lessons." 

"Will that many danoe, think you?" 

"At least — oh, at least thirty. Well, thirty a 
maoh?" 

" Twenty dollar a whole year." 

" Thirty at twenty dollars would he— would 
IConsienr Fantoufle — six hundred dollars." 

Monsieur Fant«ufie stretched out his arms, ai 
braoed the young man. 

" 'Tia magnifioent !" he cried. 

" Six hundred dollars is a nice sum, Uonsienr Par 
It will bay a heap of things ; ever so muoh of thf 
hair-powder I see on your toilet, for inatanoe. L 
sae what it is made of, Monsieur Pantonfle." 

The Frenohman skipped to the toilet table and hi 
the box. . 

" Oh, what nice perfume there is in it !" cried 
taking up in his fingers a portion of the fragrant pt 

" 'Tis my Paris receipt, HoDsieai Hax." 

" Oh, bow nice. How pleasant it must feel on the 1 

" Magnificent !" 

" I ahoald like so much to have my head powdert 
moe, like those fine gentlemen who pass in their our: 
with their fair topped boots, and silk stookings b 
parties. I should feel like a lord." 

" Take— take, my young friend." 

" No, I would never know how to pat it on." 

** Bab — rah — ^"tis all." 

" I ooaldn't. Now if some of my friende were only 
to pat a little on my head !" 

" I will myself, Monsiear Hax I am ver good £ 
to yon." 
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" 0, 1 oouldo't thiQk of it, Monsieur Fantonfle 
Uax laughing. 

" 'Tia nothiDg — ait down." 

" Never, never, Moosiear Pontoafle !** 

"'Tin no tronble." 

"A man of your standing, think, Honsienr Pai 

" For a friend, Monsieur Max '." 

Max sat down with a laugh. 

" Well, how can I tiiank you soffioieatly I Jns 
Monsieur Paatoufle !" 

The Frenohman went l^roagh the operation 
dering with Uie ease and oelerity of hia natitnt— 
tion whioh does every thing graoefaliy, frcHn ore 
a throne to seasoning a aauoa. 

Max rose from the operation with a delioioaE 
about the ooronal region, and snuffing in blonds 
oate perfume. It seemed to him that some m^ 
fluence had suddenly converted him into a large ' 
redolent of a thousand odors. 

He looked in the large mirror ; a snow storm « 
have descended on his long ouiling hair, aad 
shonlders. 

"0," cried Max, putting on his hat, "how 
is ! How obliging you are, Monaienr PantonOe 
can I thank you. I never can !" ' 

" 'Tis nothing — ^"tis nothing," said Monsieur Pi 
politely. 

" And now good morning. Monsieur PantoaBe 
go to aunt Conrtlandt's. I'll remember what I sa 
the dancing." 

" And 3o I will," said Max to himself, as he it 
** though I did promise only to get my head pin 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Ab Max Conrtlandt passed by Hr. Barlow's doc 
jealoos eye fell upon a gentleman who, with his 
Btuok in his pockets, was oooupied in gazing inten 
the oelebrated ooat. Max felt all the jealousy of a 
when the heart of his mistiesa is endeavored to be 
ited from him. 

On approaching nearer he discovered that this mai 
an aoquaintanoe, and no other than the individual 
bad been pointed out by his prophetic imagination a 
rival he would probably encounter in hia attempt t 
dace into his possession the much coveted ooat. 
word, the gentleman gazing so intently into the wii 
of Mr. Barlow's esteblishment, was that red-haired, br 
shonldered, and red-oheeked young G-erman, Mr. I 
Huddleshingle. 

"Hans," said the young man, touohing him on 
ehoolder, " what are you looking at there !" 

Mr. Huddleshingle turned roand. 

" At tiiat ooat," be replied. 

" That ooat— ah !" 

"Well, what is so strange in diat?** 

•' Oh, nothing." 

" It is a very pretty ooat." 

"Very!" 

•' The finest laoe I ever saTT." 

'* Yes, it is," said Max. 
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" I think I shonld like to have it." 

" But yon shall not I" oriod Max. 

" Shall not ? what do yon moan ?" 

" I mean you shall not hare that ooat in the wL 

" If I want it, I will." 

"Try it," said Max, getting angry; "it is mi 
and you shall not lay your hand on it" 

"Hallo!" cried Mr. Barlow, coming out of hit 
" what's all this about — quarreling, gentlemen I" 

" I was not," aaid Mr. Huddleshingle. 

" I have no desire to quarrel with any one," sail 
"but^" 

" Well, Mr. Hnddleshingle, I am ready." 

" Where are yon going?" asked Max. 

" To the oourt-house. I am snbpenaed in a t 
Mr. Huddleshingle's, whioh will be tried to-day, i 
oame round for me," 

" And he was waiting here — " 

"Until I had looked my money drawer," repUi 
Barlow. 

Max harst ont tan^ung. 

" Hans," he said, offering his hand, " I beg yonr 
for my rudeness ; but I thought yon were bent on i 
ing me of my coat Now I have set my heart on '. 
that ooat, and I believe I should fight in mortal c 
for it" 

" Yon were near it," said Mr. Barlow, laughing, 
the yonng men shook hands — Max cordially, Mr. B 
shingle phlegmatioally ; " bat I had promised to 1 
for you, had I not ?" 

" Yea, yoa had. Bat when a person has bat one 
his head, he is always doing something foolisK Th 
is my single idea, at present." 

" It's a good-looking coat— but I don't want it, 
Mr' Hnddleshingle, " come go with as to the court 
and hear Lyttelton. He ia booked for a great spe< 
day." 
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"What the aolemn Mr. Lyttelton?'* 

" William Lyttelton." 

" I'll go ; he looks as wise as aa owl. If I can 
aa graTO a face, when I get my Uoease, my forte 
be made." 

In five minntes, they reached the oonrt-house. 

" Come, here we are," said Mr. Huddleahingle 
Barlow, we'll be ready for yon in a little time," 

So saying, the yotmg Q^erman '. ed the way into the 
liotue. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BUirrER JOHN HTESB. 

Hax, forgetfal for the time of bia " negotiatioi 
aboat to enter the old anta-revolationaiy biiildiag{' 
&e ooart-honae etands,'* the aot iDOorpomting i 
burg saya), when a hand was laid on his sboalde: 
hearty and firm voice ottered the words, "Wei 
bow is it with yon to-day 7" 

He who bad thus arrested Max, was a tall, 
powerful mao, of a slightly stnoping figare, ola 
haotiog shirt, and old weather-buaten slondied bf 
inally brown, now of no particular oolor, bat a rais 
all. Leaning quietly on tbe railing of the oonrl 
be alternately raised and lowered with two fing 
enormous rifle — tbe butt of which rested on bis 
moooaain — as if it were but a straw. The bant 
anob be plainly was — aeemed verging upon sixt 
beard was grizzled, bis hair already gray. From I 
hia shaggy eyebrows flashed a pair of keen gra; 
and his lipa were thin and firm. There waa notbit 
greeabte, however, in bis faoe, rather the oontr 
qniet, simple smile seemed the natural expresaion 
ooonteoanoe and in tbe keenneas of the eye tb( 
nothing threatening, though much to show that tbi 
had latent in his oharaoter something that onoe i 
would make him " dangerous." 

He held oat his hand to the young roan, and i 
hia delicate fingers in hia iron grasp. 
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'* How 18 it with yon, Max ?" he said. 

''Thank you, sir, I am very well," said Has, respeob- 
fully, " I hope all are well in Meadow Branch/' 

" Yes— all well," replied the hunter ; " and your uncle 
told me to say that you, and Nina, and Barry, might look 
to see him in a day or two." 

'' Oh ! then he will be down to the play !" said Max, 
joyfully. 

The mountaineer smiled. 

'' Yes — ^he's nigh done on his farm, and the hands can 
get along without him for a time, I reckon. He was 
telling me of your and Sally's play — though I don't know 
as yet what that is." 

'' It's from Shakspeare, sir " 

" Anan ?" said the hunter, inclining his ear. 

'' It is part of a play from Shakspeare, sir-—' Romeo 
and JuUet.' " 

" Ah, you young folks are mightily ahead of us old 
people. I've heard tell of Shakspeare, but I never did 
see what you call a play." 

" But you have seen a great deal oi-reality^ — ^if not a 
play, sir." 

This was said with a modest laugh and some little 
•embarrassment. There were but two or three persons in 
existence who were complimented by any diffidence, felt on 
the part of Mr. Max Courtlandt in their company ; the 
old hunter was one of these— a man whom Max respected 
much. When he ventured on a joke, therefore, Mr. Max, 
uttered a profoundly respectful laugh. 

" Reality ? Ah, you mean the old times. Well, there 
was mighty little play that's true, when Injuns were 
about." 

« I've heard yon tell of those times often, sir, when 
you used to come over to uncle's, and sit by the fire with 
me on your knee ; a long, long time ago." 

" Yes ; I've been getting old this many a day. Wp 
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old f«UoWB are fond of ranning od aboat tlie old times 
gooe by bo long. They were hard days, and I never 
want to see 'em back." 

*' Oh ! bat I have wished I lived then, a thoaaand 
times." 

"Whyr 

" What a splendid, glorions life, so fnll of joyfdl ad- 
ventures !" exclaimed Max, with sparkling eyes. 

" Anan ?" said the hunter. 

Max blushed. 

" I mean, we live so tamely and easily now." 

The hunter shook bis head. 

" I remember when that street was covered with thick 
pine growth — and often and over I've stood on the rock 
where that stone house over the bridge is, and seen 
nothing but the oourt-house here, and a few poor cabins. 
Is. it worse now ? No, no, much better." 

" But the adventures you had, sir." 

*' The adventures were pleaty enough — ^you oonld not 
stir without your gun !" 

" The Indians, sir V 

*' Injuns, Kax — blood-thirsty ohild>killers." 

The huntar's eye flashed, and his brown, weather-beaten 
face, flushed. 

" I have never got over that," he said, " and though 
the whole earth is most nigh changed, and there's no 
danger, you see my old gun travels about with me like it 
used to. But here we are, diggin' into the times gone, 
and I don't know even how my Sally is. I've jost come 
from the valley, and was waiting till her school was oat." 

"It is nearly time, air. Yon will see her coming 
down the street soon, toward the run where the girls 
play." 

" I must go and make her tell me all abont the play 
yon are going to have. I know it's ri^t thoui^ b»> 
cause neighbor Yon Horn said it was." 
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"Oh! sir—" 

" Why, there is my Sally," the hunter said, with an 
expression of quiet pleasure on his old face ; '< who's with 
her ? — ^my old eyes are getting bad." 

" Barry, sir." 

'^ I must see Barry, too — Barry's a good boy. Gome 
Uax ; they don't see us." 

And they left the oourt-house just as that legal gentle* 
man, Mr. Lyttelton, compared by Max to a solemn owl, 
began to shake the walls with his indignant thunder. 




CHAPTER a. 

TYPES OF THE PAST AKD THE PRESENT. 

Sally Myers was a pretty little girl of tweWe, open 
and ingennous in manner, and with the brightest eyes 
and oheeks in the woild. She and Barry seemed to be 
on excellent terms, laughing and talking about a thoa- 
sand things. He carried in his left hand her saohel, 
which was empty and destined to reoeive auoh flowers 
as the autumn days, now fairly oome, had spared to the 
green hanks of the run. His right hand held one of the 
child's, which he swung backward and forward as if it 
was all for fun — a mere nnoonsoions, mechanical act — 
which it was not. 

The child looking round saw her father ; the old hunter 
stretched out his arms — Barry felt the small hand sud- 
denly jerked away, and she was in those stalwart arms, 
on that broad breast. , 

Max touched Barry and said lao^ung : 

" Pretty sight isn't it, Barry V 

Barry blushed, and smiled. 

" "Why, how well she looks," said the hunter admiring, 
ly, "cheeks like the roses, and she's really getting fat 
here in town ! Did any body ever !" 

The child laughed. 

"I am so, father I" she said; "and I don't know what 
Pll look like in the play with Mr. Uax — besides being so 
tcared 1" 

" What is it, darling?' 
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" It's Juliet I'm to play, sir. I most know it now^ an] 
r. Max showed me, yesterday, how to kill myself." 
"Anan?" said the hunter. 

" I'm to kill myself, you know, father — ^in the piece." 
''She's to make out she kills herself, sir," said Max, 
ighing. 

'' Yes, sir," said the child ; '' I have done it two or three 
lies now, and I know all my words." 
The old hunter shook his head. 

'' It's mighty strange to me, this playing like yon were 
earnest : hut I know it's all right, heoause Jaooh Yon 
3rn says it is. Besides, I'll he there little one, to see 
u killin' yourself," added the old man, laughing. 
Then stooping down, he kissed his little daughter again 
•the small hright face against the old weather-heaten 
ows so long lashed hy stormy winds — the tender arms 
^htly clasped around those hrawny shoulders which had 
me the weight of that past discoursed of; that past 
ore stormy than the stormiest wind! Here for the 
oughtful eye was truly the young, hright present, full 
peace and joy, clasping the rugged strength — ^hardened 
many stern encounters— of the former time. 
'' The old man is ill without you, little one, up there in 
s valley," said the mountaineer. '' I must come and see 
lu oftener. Now I must go, daughter, to see to my busi- 
)ss. I'll be at the school, though, this evening." 
'' Come to our house, and we'll send Barry for her, sir ' 
if Barry won't go," said Max, laughing, "I'll go myse' 
r Miss Juliet." 

The old man assented to this, and left them, his f 
ider his arm. 

"Well, Juliet, we must have a rehearsal," saic' 
lung man ; " get your part well by this evening, 
m your whit^ dress ?" 
" Oh yes, Mr. Max !" said the child. 
^^And that reminds me that I must leave you. 
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though your beauty makea this street a < feasting preaenoe 
full of light.' I must go and see my friend, Mrs. Court- 
landt, about my dress." 

" Oh, ain't you a&aid, Mr. Mai?" 

"Afraid!— why?" 

" She's snoh a dreadful person the girls say, yon knov." 

" Do the girls say that V 

"Yea, sir," said the child, "don't they, Barry t I 
wouldn't dare to look at her !" 

"She 15 dreadful," said Max, "a regular old ogreas: but 
she's my aunt, Sally : I must not abuse her," 

And Max leaving the ohildren to finish their atrotl in 
the direction of Tusoarora brook, took hia way toward the 
abode of the ogress, Mrs. Courtlandt 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DREADFUL MRS. COURTLANDT. 

The oonvent, as the youDg man — somewhat inoorreotly 
—called the dwelling of the " Sisters of Mercy," stood 
just upon the brow of the ascent, beyond the arch span- 
ning the ravine. It was even then an old house, and 
was, perhaps, as finely finished in its " woodwork" as any 
building in the whole valley of Virginia. The former 
possessor was one of those free and joyous spirits who fill 
their mansions with gayety and music, and entertain all 
the world : — welcoming every new comer in the old open- 
handed, free, true-hearted style. 

In those days the rooms echoed to merry measures, 
danced to by merry feet, and merry laughter flowing 
from glad merry hearts. Now the Sisters of Mercy — a 
charitable society of Catholic ladies — ^had possession ; and 
though they had a school for girls there, there was little 
merriment. Max had called it a convent; he was not 
far from the mark, since Mrs. Courtlandt the superior, 
had the reputation of being very strict in her ideas of a 
superior's duties ; and scarcely ever permitted the young 
ladies — ^Protestant and Catholic — ^placed under her care 
to receive visitors from the town. 

This redoubtable castle, commanded by this terril 
ogress, as Mrs. Courtlandt was reputed to be— whet^ 
justly or unjustly we shall see— Max was on the poin 
taking by assault. 

He ran up the steps and gave a thundering knoci 
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neatly dressed servaQt girl, her face composed into a prim 
and grave expressioo, replied to bis sumtnona ; but at 
eight of Uax tbis primness disappeared, and the grave 
face relaxed into a smile. 

" Oh, how set ap you looked, when yon thought I was 
somebody else !" oried Max, gayly. 

" Who do yon want to see, Mr. Uax ?" asked the girl, 
laughing; "not — " 

Uax drew himself ap. 

" Hiss Prudence," he said, " I am surprised that yon— 
B staid New England lady— should ask me snoh a ques- 
tion." 

» Oh, I though^-" 

" Who should I wish to see in this establishment — ^tlua 
ooDvent — " 

" Certainly nobody, but — " 

" My muoh-loved — " 

" Oh, I knew yon were in love with her !" oried Kiaa 
Fmdenoe, giggling. 

" In love with her!" 

" She's the nicest person here." 

" Certainly she is. Prudence." 

" The prettiest, too." 

"Hum! I don't know— » 

"I'll teU her that!" 

" Tell whom ?" 

" Hiss Josephine !" 

" Josephine— Josephine— tell her what?" 

" That yon said somebody else was prettier, Mr. Hax." 

" Who said anv thing about Josephine !" 

"You!" 

"Me?" 

" Certainly." 

" Why, I came here to see aunt Courtlandl." 

" You said she was the nicest person here ; yon know 
you meant Hiss Josephine." 
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"Prudence, you belie your name. Miss Prudenoe, 
your proper designation would be Miss Mischief. I re- 
quest Miss Prudence, that you will at once tell ray re. 
spected aunt I have come to see her." 

"Your respected aunt is ready to see you," said a 
voice from the right-hand room. 

" Oh ! Mr. Max," whispered the girl, " she heard every 
\vord I said !" 

" Certainly she did," replied Max, coolly. 

And leaving Miss Prudence somewhat abashed, he en- 
tered the apartment where the dreaded Mrs. Courtlandt 
waited to receive him. 

She was a woman of thirty five or forty, tall, masculinci 
and severe in deportment ; but from her black eyes shone 
a world of latent good-humor and charity. Mrs. Court- 
landt was one of those persons whose real characters 
are wholly concealed by their outward appearance, an 
who consequently have the reputation, with the thought- 
less and surface-judging world, of being just what they 
abhor and are the most reraoved from. In ordinary soci- 
ety, she seemed the farthest possible removed from gayety 
or cheerfulness — in reality, there was not one particle of 
sternness in her character. She was cheerful, charitable, 
loving ; — if her natural gayety, and girlish lightness were 
gone, there was good reason for it in that misfortune 
which had chilled her heart for years. But with this 
our story has nothing whatever to do. 

Mrs. Courtlandt was certainly eccentric, however : her 
dress, for instance, was sui generis. It consisted of an 
upper garment, which bore a striking resemblance to a 
man's sack coat ; — a very short skirt apparently of broad- 
cloth ; — and on her feet (her enemies — ^who has them not? 
—whispered), the usual feminine slippers were replaced 
by — ^boots! Perhaps this report had its origin in Mrs. 
Courtlandt's fearless mode of riding on her numerous 
errands as a Sister of Mercy ; — perhaps there really was 
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some foandation for the charge : we shall see. KagniG- 
oeot black hair oat short and olosely confiDod by a silken 
net of the same color, gave a stately expression to the 
face of the lady, whose portrait we have thos made an 
attempt to sketch. 

""Well, Max," said Mrs. Coortlandt, rising from her 
seat, " pray what were yon saying to Fradenoe aboat 
'nice people?'" 

" Oh, annt," said Max, taking the ofTered hand with a 
mixture of affeotion and respect, " yon heard as, did yoa?" 

" Certainly, the door was open." 

" What did yoa hear ?" continued Uax, desiring, like 
a cautions diplomatist, to sound the depths of the enemy's 
knowledge. 

" I heard you say you had come to see the ' nicest per- 
•on in the convent.'" 

** That was you, you know, aunt," said Hax, laug^ung. 

" Nonsense !" 

" Not yoa ?" 

" Decidedly not." 

" Who then, aunt V 

" Josephine Emberton, perhaps." 

" Josephine ! oh, aunt, what could pnt such an idea in 
your head ?" 

" Were you not talking about her with Pnidenoe juat 
now?" 

Max hod forgotten this small oircamstanoe. 

" Why yes, we certainly were, dear annt — ^I now recol- 
lect. But you must have heard my reply to Prudence — 
who, by-the-by, aunt, is a remarkably pleasant young 
lady ; I never saw less of the daenna — ^yoa know the 
maids in Spain are called duennas — IWa been reading a 
novel lately, all about that — and — " 

" What a tongue you have, Max j you talk too much ; 
bat, after all perhaps it is better that the excess sKoald 
le in that than in the other direction." 
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'' Do you think I shall make a lawyer ?" 

" I hope 80." 

'^ If I could only turn out a credit to the family noWj 
aunt," said Max, smiling. 

'* I think you will. Max," his aunt replied, with an al- 
most affectionate glance at her nephew, '^ you are a great 
rattle-trap, but have very good sense." 

'' Do you really think so, my dearest aunt — ^you delight 
me ; though confidentially speaking, I never have consid- 
ered myself a perfect dunce." 

" When do you apply for your license to practice ?" 

" Not for a year still — ^but I am already * retained' — • 
that is the word with us lawyers, aunt !" said Max ; '' I'm 
already engaged in a suit — though not exactly at law." 

" What do you mean ?" 

'' I'm engaged to defend somebody." 

" Who, in the world ?" 

'' Juliet, aunt — ^I shall have opposed to me, Paris, whom 
it is arranged beforehand I shall overcome." 

" What an inveterate jester you are ! Well, I I^ve 
heard something of this. Come and tell me all about 
it in my lecture-room. I wish to try some experiment 
while the children are playing in the garden." 

And Mrs. Gourtlandt with stately gait led the way 
the lecture-room beyond. 




MAX KBBPS mS PROMISE TO MOmiEUB PANTOnrLI. 

The leotore-Toom waa in the rear of the house, nod 
opened apon a long portico which overlooked a haodaonie 
falling garden fall of flowers, of which Hrs. Conrtlandt 
was very fond, and shaded by tall trees, whose leaves 
were just begLnning to turn yellow. The leotnre-room 
was not finished with the extreme beauty of the one they 
had just left, where the chisel of some ^nvenuto Cellini, 
seemed to have shaped the oornioes and wainscoting, bo 
admirably carved were the wreathes of flowers, and deli- 
cate traceries of drooping vines. Here the modern and 
practical seemed to have routed the antique and poetioal. 

The room was full of electrical machines, Leyden jars, 
telescopes, black boards, slates and sobooUbooks. On the 
benches lay, half-open, "Natural Philosophies,"" Euclids," 
algebras, atlases, and gec^raphies — with here and there a 
carelessly thrown down sun-bonnet. After traveling with 
much dissatisfaction throngh the most beautiful regions 
of the world — radiant in blue and yellow — the school-girls 
had, with the greatest satisfaction, betaken themselves to 
an exploration of ground nearer home — namely, the yards 
and garden of the convent. 

Urs. Gonrtlandt was devoted to science for its own sake 
—laborious study and acts of charity absorbed her whole 
mind, and time, and interest. 

Max looked round on tins heterogeneous assemblage of 
his school day tormentors, and blest his stars that he wag 
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DO longer a ohild, and among his ohildish tnings li 
away algebras and geographies. Mrs. Courtlandt 
at the eleotrioal machines as if they were trusty 
— ^well beloved. She turned a handle, and with 
charging rod emptied a jar. 

" This is my invention nephew," she said, " se 
rapidly the electricity accumulated." 

^^ I like electricity and geometry, aunt," Max n 
" and that is nearly all." 

" You never would study any thing long enough 
said, " ah, the young people are growing so frivoloc 

" I am not frivolous, aunt." 

" You all are." 

" Then every thing but science is frivolous." 

*^ I did not mean that — ^you know Max, that I 
never been opposed to harmless diversion." 

" * Harmless diversion,* " repeated the young mi 
himself, '' that seems to me to be the exact descripti 
dancing — and now or never, is my opportunity to 
my promise to Monsieur Pantoufle. Honor bright !' 

^' Aunt," said Max, '' I don't think you observed 
elegantly my head is powdered— did you ?" 

"No— I observe it now, however." 

« Isn't it elegant ?" 

Mrs. Courtlandt smiled. 

"Yon certainly came to see some of my schol 
most probably Josephine — ^instead of an old woman 
myself." 

"You an old woman! My dear aunt, you 
you — ^" 

" No flattery, Max — ^recollect it is thrown away oi 
^— how can you be so foolish." 

" I was only going to say what every body says, 
that you are lovely ; you know 1 think you are, an< 
did want to see Josephine, I came to see you to-day 
deed I did. And Morsleur Pantoufle powdered my 
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because I said I was coming to see yoti — ^how obligii 
him !" said Uax, laughing. 

" Did the dancing-master himself powder your ha 

" Monsieur Pantoufle himself." 

" "Why, you must have given him love-powders — i 
punctilious — " 

"I gave him something better than love-powdei 
his hair-powder, aunt." 

" What was that ?" 

"I gave him a promise." 

" A promise ?" 

" Yes, and you know I always keep my promise 
promised to recommend him to you for a dancing- 
tec— -to teaoh all those charming and graceful y 
damsels hopping about out there in the garden he 
lance I" 

Mrs. Courtlandt's face assumed a curious express: 

" Monsieur Pantoufle my dancing master !" she i 

" Oh, no — not yours, aaut — not teach you to di 
you dance now, elegantly I have heard, especiall; 
minuet." 

" Well, if I have danced when I was young and gt' 
said Mrs. Courtlandt, with a sigb, " I do not now." 

" But you don't disapprove of it ?" 

" No — not at all ; you know how often I have p 
minuets for yourself and Josephine. I suppose the 
would think I was crazy, if they saw me seated i 
harpsichord playing, while you young folks were ci 
sying and bowing about the room to the music. . 
thmk of Monsieur Pantoufle's request, and if my aol 
obtain permission from their parents, they shall fi. 
obstacle in a refusal from their old schoolmistress, 
not disapprove of dancing, or any other harmless plei 
nephew — heaven forbid I young people will be ; 
people, and if I feet as old as Methuselah, it dot 
prove that they must feel ao ton No, no— ■! am ve 
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oentrio and odd, I suppose, bat I am no enemi 
oent flnjoynient." 

" Yon are the best and sweetest woman I kD< 
whole world, aunt," cried the young man, oat 
dreadful Hrs. Conrttandt in hia arma, and sail 
with an enthnaiastio kiss. 

At that moment llax heard a subdued " hem 
him. He tamed ronnd, and fonnd himself fat 
with Kisa Josephine Emberton. 



CHAPTER in. 

lux FB0FO8EH i 



MtBS JosGpBtHB Emberton was a amall, slender yo 
lady of fifteen or sixteen, with profuse dark hair, m 
like Mrs. Coortlandt's, and brilliant eyes, lips, teeth, 
complexion. In her madcap smile the very essenoi 
miBohief betrayed itself, though at times a most wioj 
softness was not wanting— only the more striking for 
contrast. 

" 0ood-niorniDg, sir," said Hiss Josephine, with a n 
bow to the yoong man ; then to Mrs. Conrtlaodt, " I 
oame in beoaose I was tired jumping the rope, ma'a 
she said. 

" Jumping the rope !" said Has, " is it possible a yo 
lady as old as yourself jumps the rope!" 

" Certainly, sir." 

" But yoQ didn't oome in for that — you heard m< 
here ; did you not, now ?" 

" No, bat I saw you — " said Hiss Josephine, laugh 

" Kissing his old aunt," said Mrs. Courtlondt, finis! 
the sentenoe with a smile which somewhat disoonoe: 
Miss Josephine, " bat yon do not know why he was thi 
ing me, I think." 

" No, ma'am." 

" Because I did not set my faoe against dancing — 1! 
sieur Fantoufle the dancing-master, wishes to give lesi 
here," said lira. Coortlandt. moving away. 
U 
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do with ity Miss Joisepkine. I 
Pantoufle, and aunt has oonsei 
write and ask your respected } 
take lessons." 

<< Oh ! so you know Monsieur 
'* He is one of my best friends 
'* What a big man you are g\ 
Josephine, '^ you are a friend of ]£ 
are kind enough to do us poor littl 
— you are going to play Bjomeo^ 
man ! — ^please don't stop speaking 
Max received this raillery wi 
replied : ^' You might have used 1 
pray you know me when we i 
reminds me, Miss Josephine, of 
Don't think me so disinterested. 
to be too, don't give their time an< 
hold that to be a cardinal doctrini 
" Out profession !" 
'' Don't interrupt me. Miss Jos( 
explain. For my exertions in fan 
companions. I ask vnm' — --'^' 
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" Really !» 

" '^ou spoke of my aoting, Josie — what a tongi 
have . — MisB Josephine, I should say. Now, to 
Romeo it is ahaolutely neoe^sary I should have a dresi 

" WeU." 

" DresB requires money, Uiss Joaephine !" 

" Money !" 

"And the idea which has oooaired to me," contii 
Uax, with a husineaa air, " is for yon girls tc raise a i 
Bcription to buy my dress." 

"Are you in earnest!" 

"Certainly I am." 

The young girl looked douhtfuUy at her oompanior 

" Qive me a slate and penoii," oontinaed Kox, " 
we'll 6gure it out." 

Josephine handed him a slate. He sat down and w 
on the left hand, " Romeo's Dress"— on the right, " i 
soribers." 

" How many girls V* 

" Ahont forty," said Joaephine. 

" Excellent— that is forty subsoribers ; hat say i 
twenty dance — ^that is twenty sabsoribers." 

" Are yon in earnest ?" repeated Miss Josephine, b 
ing over him. 

" In earnest about what V asked Urs. ConrtU 
behind them. 

Josephine drew back, and tiie yonng mao said, lai 
ing: 

" Aboat anbsortbing an amount of money, fiir whi 
am negotiating a loan, aont." 

" What do yoQ mean ?" 

" Only a joke, aunt." 

" I might have known that — yon are always jok 
Joaephine," she continued, "go ask Sister Jolia if 
not time to call in school. Gooa-oy, nephew ; yoa n 
not stay." 
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" That's what you always say, aunt — ^would my face 
frighten the girls ? But dear aunt, I have something io 
say to you. Please come in here for five minutes." 

" Certainly, nephew," said Mrs. Gourtlandt, following 
him into the front room* 




CHAPTBE Iin 

VAX MORALtZES ON THE TAIHTT OP 

Max looked at his aant and sighed, which ceremony 
very naturally excited the lady's cnrioaity. 

"Well, nephew," she began, "what have you to say 
to me ? make haste ; school will be called in, and I hear 
Sister Julia and Sister Uartha coming down stairs. What 
did you want ?" 

Uax*8 eye wandered moumfnlly over his aunt's figure, 
and endeavored to ascertain whether report had rightly 
charged her with wearing boots. Then be heaved a 
second sigh. 

" Well, what are you thinking about," asked Mrs. Conrt- 
landt, patiently folding her hands. 

" I was thinking, my dear aunt," replied her nephew, 
"of the importance the world attaches to the outward 
appearance of things. At the moment yon spoke, I was 
reflecting upon the peculiar costume yon have adopted — 
no doubt with good reason — and of the great number of 
invidious observations I had heard about it, from some 
of the roost charitable persons of my acquaintance." 

" About my dress ?" asked Mrs. Courtlandt, " who 
pray ? — have I not a right to dress as seems best to my- 
aelf?" 

" Certainly, my dear aunt, and that is precisely what 
I have often had oocasinn to say. Yon undoubtedly have 
that right, and yet I believe you have (.ersonally otTended 
ikime most excellent persons by not dressing as they think 
ywu uhould dress— indeed I know you have." 
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" Offended^ did yon eay, nephewP* 

" Yes, yes, atint." 

" Why, what ia odansive in my oostama ?" ooatiaaed 
Hrs. Cottrtlaadt, looking at herself. 

" There it is, annt — nothing at all. Even if yoa do 
wear boots— I have often said— ^re boots nnfeminiDe, are 
>>oot3 improper?" 

Hrs. Gonrtlandt held ont her foot: it was oased in a 
good, substantial covering, something between a gaiter 
and a boot, but with this peonliarity, that &e upper leath- 
er was thin and pliant and fell down, so to speak in folds, 

" There is my foot," said Urs. Gonrtlandt, stoutly, 
" judge if I wear boots, nephew." 

" I really do not know what to call that, aont — " said 
Max, conceiving at the very moment a nefariona inten- 
tion in the depths of hb heart. 

*< It is a shoe I have worn for years, to prevent the etir- 
rnp from rubbing my ankle," said Krs. Courtlandt calm- 
ly, " and I shall wear it as long aa I think it my duty 
to ride about and visit the siok : oonsalting no one od 
the Bubjeot but myself Bat now Max, tell me what 
all your moralizing aboat the importance of costume 
— and boots — and people's opinions — signifies. Pray 
make haste — I must go very soon to my duties." 

"That train of thought was suggested to me, dear 
aunt," replied the young man, sighing, "by my engage- 
ment to appear as Romeo on Thursday." 

" How is that V 

" Romeo was an Italian, was he not, aunt ?" 

"Why certainly, the scene lies in Verona— but what 
cooneotion— " 

" I know what you would ask, aunt," intorrapted 
Max, " how does this connect itself with oostome.** 

.-Well— how does it?" 

" If Romeo lived in Italy, he dressed differently from 
Amorioans, did he not, aunt'" 
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" Certainly." 

" And I am to aot Romeo — ^yoa know that, dear BantT*' 

'•Ye»— what next?" 

" Well, DOW, I doubt if I should properly represent the 
character in this brown sack ooat, and ihe rest of my 
dress." 

" You could not — ^havo yon not prepared your drev ? 
Mrs, 's exhibition is next week, you know." 

Hax heaved a deep sigh. 

" I know it, aunt — but I have no dress ; the ooat is the 
great difficulty. There is a ooat np at Barlow's, which 
answers to perfection. I must have that ooat, aunt! 
you can't imagine how I have set my heart upon that 
ooat. Oh, I should make suoh oonqnests — I know the 
Bex, well, very well — " 

" The sex 1 what do you mean 1" 

" The female sex— the gentler, tender, more romantia 
Bex. The^ all judge from outward appearanoes, my dear 
aunt — I know the effect a charming coat like that will 
have upon them — " 

" I am of the ' sex' you libel" 

"Yon! oh, no; you are above them much, aunt, a 
thousand times superior to them. I do not covet the 
coat for such as yoa — but the young maidens. But after 
all, the price is fifteen dollars," added Uax, monrnftilly. 
"Aunt, I want fifteen dollars." 

Mrs. Courtlandt rose. " Is that what you have been 
coming to all thb time V 

" Yes, yea, my dearest aunt. I was embarrassed — like 
an onfortunate borrower, I did not know how to bring 
out my want at once, and say I had oome for it. But 
I did come for it; — your affectionate nephew humbly 
reqneata a donation of this coat from his beloved aunt." 

"Well, his beloved aunt will give it to him," said Mrs. 
Courtlandt, " and you shall pay me out of yoar first fee ; 
recollect It is a debt of honor, nephew — ^you can give me 
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no security," continued the Ituiy, taking the fifteen dol- 
lars from her parse. 

" I think I shall kbs you agaiu, aunt," said Max, 
" how good you are to me !" 

Perhaps Kax would havs carried this threat into 
efTeot — ^but at the moment when he moved toward If r3. 
Coartlandt, the miBohievous face of Miss Josephine ap- 
peared in the Framework of the door. 

" MisB Julia b ready, ma'am," she said to Mrs, Coart- 
landt. 

" G-ood morning, nephew," said Mrs. Gonrtiandt, 
" come again soon." And passing by the young girl, who 
made way for her, she left the room. 

Josephine lingered a moment. 

" Shall we really have the suhaoription !" she asked 
dabionsly. 

Max drew himself up. 

" I am surprised, Josephine, at your asking such a qaes 
tion," he said- 

" Surprised — indeed !" 

" My dear Josephine," said the young man, taking 
from hid breast a small locket, "do you see this V 

"Yea — some of my hair; I wish I had never let yoa 
coax it from me. Give it back to me !" 

" I prefer not ; I attach to it an interest far t«o tender 
And you — could you suppose that after reoeiving from 
that fair hand, this beautiful look of hair as a pledge of 
your affection, I oauld descend so low as to accept mone- 
from you, Joaephine ? Never ! never !" 

And having uttered this dignified speech Mr. Ma 
Courtlandt made a profoundly respeotful bow to th 
young girl and went away merrily jingling in his pooko 
the donation of bis aunt. He felt all the refined satis 
faction of a man who has made a stately and graoefu 
speech, and performed at great self sacrifice a most disin 
terested action. 




CHAPTER IIT. 
WiLLiAH Ltttelton Esd-, Attosnbt at Law. 

Uax hurried to Ut. Barlow'a, and to his inezpressibls 
■atiflfaotion, found that tlie magical ooat was still tinsold. 
With the distniat of a man who has set hie heart upon 
possessing a thing — which thing, is open for emulation's 
" thousand sons" — he had imagined, that the object of his 
desire, might possibly escape him. Might not some 
wealthy parvenu, basely taking advantage of his wealth, 
have bribed Ur. Barlow by a higher offer than his own ? 
Might not Monsieur Fantouile have preferred his prior 
claim? Might not Mr. Barlow's house have been redooed 
to ashes, while he was at his aunt's 1 As with a distnut- 
fol lover, BO with Max. Nothing was improbable. 

He counted out to Mr. Barlow the fifteen dollars, ra- 
oeived the coat compactly vrrapped up, and joyfully took 
his way home, there to exhibit his purobase to his oonsin. 

Nina was sitting in the middle of the room : Hax 
threw the bundle on a chair and crying, " There it is !" 
sprang toward the girl. Bat he suddenly oheokbd him> 
self: Nina had a visitor. 

This visitor was a tall, solemn-looking man, of twenty- 
five or tiiirty, clad in black, with black hair, black beard, 
and black eyes. He seemed to diffuse around him a 
pleasant odour of law-books and dusty parchments, and 
in the wrinkles around his close shut mouth, the three 
tomes of the Novelli might have lain concealed. This 
gentleman was no other than that Mr. William Lyttelton, 
whose legal thunder bad assailed Max'i ears when he Jeft 



solemn, abd rather dull ; but h( 
able oharaoter; was said to ha 
more than one widow and orpha 
aroused was capable of no ordii 
What had brought this legal 
Max was completely at a loss to 
soon enlightened on the subject. 
" I will thank you, madam," 
sepulchral voice, after a stiff movi 
the young man, " to inform your 
is absolutely necessary that we 
tion." 

" He will return in a day or t 
" That will do, madam." 
« And I will tell him, sir." 
" You will oblige me, madam. 
Mr. Lyttelton rose. 
''I have thought it unnecess 
served upon Mr. Yon Horn by 
said : 

" 0, that is not necessary sir," 
ness tone, " vou know i+ ^« '-'-^ 
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" Oh, not at all," observed that gentleman smiling 
anii although he had taken his hat, he linge>«d a moment 

" Hum !" said Mr. Lyttelton, gravely. 

Nina smiled politely, as mnoh as to say, " Did yo 
speak, sir?" 

"Hum!" repeated Hr. Lyttelton, looking out of tfa 
window, "we have a very fine day, madam." 

And after this uncommon observation — for Mr. Lytte' 
ton, that rigid business man, most extraordinary — th 
visitor took his leave. 

Max burst into a laugh as soon aa the door had fairl 
closed. 

" What a post that is !" he said. 

"A post, indeed ! t wish you had half his mind !" 

"What mind has he? Why, for nothing but law- 
law — law — " 

"And is not that a very valuable sort, Mr. Impudence ? 

"My dear Nina, I would thank you to recollect m 
baptismal name of Maximilian, when you do me the hot 
or to address me. And I will add that you astonish nj 
by uttering snch sentiments. Is law all that men hav 
•to interest them in this world ? Is a man to sleep, ea 
drink, and play law? Law is a good thing — especiall 
when it is for you in a oase— an excellent thing; but la' 
is not the sole thing man was placed upon the earth i 
give his tlionghts and all to, my dearest Nina." 

" I'll thank you to drop that mode of addressing mi 
Bir." 

" Now, observe this Mr. Lyttelton," continued Ma 
philosophically, " he is a mere lawyer — a walking velum 
of bis namesake old Coke Lyttelton. He has no idea o 
any thing but declarations, statutes, pleas, replication! 
rejoinders, and snr- rejoinders. The sun does not shin 
for him ; the birds are a vexatious interruption to hi 
studies, when bending over his dusty papers he heai 
their singing; he does not feel in his stony heart a 
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emotion of pleasure, even at gazing on your lovely faoej 
my dear Nina. There is my quarrel vnth him; he is 
utterly unsocial — ^business alone is his god — ^miserable 
businessj^' said Max, as if the very word were distasteful. 

<< Unsooial, indeed," said Nina, ^^ I wonder if he did 
not say it was fine weather." 

" Do you call that—" 

'^ Has he been as polite as that to any other girl in 
town?" asked Nina, forgetting completely her train of 
argument. 

''Why, you are setting your cap at him!" said hei 
cousin. 

Nina laughed, and turned the conversation. 

'^ How in the world did you get your hair powdered," 
she said. 

" Monsieur Fantoufle did it — ^I've won my bet, charm- 
ing Nina." 

" On your honor now, Max ?" 

'' On my honor, madam," said Max, bowing and lay- 
ing his hand on his heart. 

" Well, you do coax people ! I suppose Monsieur Fan- 
toufle consented just to get rid of you." -n 

" Not at all, Nina — ^he insisted on it, contrary to my 
wishes," said Max, '' but it seems to me there was a bet. 
A box on the ears against a cap and feather. I've won." 

" Your cap is finished — look up-stairs in your room on 
the table. What is in that bundle ? I haven't asked you." 

<' Look for yourself," said Max, running up-stairs. 

As Nina was opening the bundle, a -knock was heard 
at the door, and Mr. Hans Huddleshingle entered the 
apartment 
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HANS HUDDLE SmNOLB, ESQ. 

'* Good raomiDg, Miss Nina," said Mr. Huddleshingle, 
with a movement of his head, which approached oa near 
to a bow as this phlegmatic gentlenao was oapable of 
makiog it, " I was passing by, and thooght I would oome 
in and see yon this bright morning." 

"It is a very fine day, sir," said Nina, coldly, and 
itifHy sitting down, with a glance at Mr. Haddleshingla's 
personal adornments, which conveyed plainly to that gen- 
tleman, the fact that she had seen through his pretense 
of coming in incidentally, as he was " passing by." 

To explain this conduct a word is Deoessaiy> Mr. Had- 
dleshingle was one of Nina's most devoted admirers — and 
though his " good estate," and purity of (German) blood, 
had made him rather popular with the young ladies of 
the quarter, he was not in the least liked by Nina. She 
had signified this dislike so often that she began to expe- 
rience a feeling of resentment at Mr. Hnddleshingle'a 
repeated visits — that gentleman having either not per- 
ceived, or declining to perceive, the light in which his 
attentions were regarded. 

Her dislike was attributable to the &ot, that Mr. Hnd- 
dleshingle peraeveringly monopolized her society at the 
social gatherings in the neighborhood, thereby excluding 
Irom her, all the more agreeable beaux who found it diffi- 
cult to edge Id a word while the young German's flood 
of phlegmatic commonplace was rolling on ; — he was, 
moreover, undeniably wearying to a young girl of Nina's 
spirit ; — in short, Mr. Hucldleshingle was what in our 
own day, ladies (and other persons), call a bore. Add to 
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this, that her father had remonstrated with her for treat* 
ing him so contemptaously, and the reasons for Nina's 
^Mslike of her visitor will be completely understoo<l. 

" It is a very fir' day,'* said Mr. Huddleshingle, " and 
1 have been up at the court-house all the morning attend- 
ing to a case I have there, which I think, is the most 
barefaced claim against me I ever saw. Fll tell yout 
how it commenced — ^" 

<' I never could understand legal points, sir,'* said Nina, 
impatiently. 

" But this is very plain. It began with — ^ 

^^Mr. Huddleshingle, I have a headache to-day; 1 
hope you will excuse me if I leave you. I will send 
Max down to entertain you — I am so stupid, I could not.'* 

"If you have a headache I will not stay," said Mr. 
Huddleshingle, somewhat irate at the young girl's man- 
ner, I suppose that wise-looking Mr. Lyttelton, who 
went AJ^ay as I came up, gave it to you." 

" No, sir — ^he did not." 

" He's enough to give any one the headache." 

" I see nothing in Mr. Lyttelton to produce such an 
effect, sir." 

" Well, I'll go. Miss Nina, I see you have had a very 
agreeable visitor — ^this Mr. Lyttelton, and can't bear me 
after him. Good-morning." 

" Q-ood-morning, sir," said Nina, with contemptuous 
indifference. Mr. Huddleshingle left the room with 
wrath in his heart. 

" I am glad Max was not here," said Nina to herself, 
when her visitor had disappeared. "He would have 
challenged Mr. Huddleshingle on the spot," she added, 
laughing. "Oh, what a tiresome, disagreeable person 
that is. On my word, I will not speak to him hereafter 
—no, that would offend father. I suppose I must." 

And Nina returned to the bundle, as Max came out of 
his room, waving the new cap and shouting, " What 9k 
glorious, splendid feather !" 




CHAPTER IVL 

MOBB DIFLOtfAOT, AKD HOW IT REBULTED, 

The yonng man entored in triumpli, Ids long OQTlinf 
looks surmouated by a handaorae velvet oap, from which 
floated a raagoifioent blaok feather. 

" Nina," said he, " you are a peerless woman ; I ooald 
not have desired a more beautiful cap than thia. Hon 
did you manage to get it ready so soon?" 

" I had the velvet and all." 

" And the feather ? But I see it is from your riding 
hat. And then this jewel ! who would imagine it was 
your bracelet !" 

" You seem to like the oap ?" 

" Like it ! I am delighted with it ! nothing could be 
more beautiful — except, indeed, my coat there." 

" I have not got it out — this cord will never come un- 
tied." 

" Break it — ^there !" oried Hax, snapping the 8trin<; 
and palling out the richly finished ooat, "did you ever 
see any thing more beantifal ?" 

"It is very pretty — where did you get it?" 

" Ah, thereby hangs a tale," said Max, facetiously, " 1 
have been unremittingly engaged in pursuit of that coat 
since I left you this rooming. That garment, my dear 
Nina, is the reward of the highest generalship. It would 
he a long story — ^bnt it is worth the trouble I expended 
upon it." 

" Well, I dont kaoyr how yon ooald have oorae by tt 
—honestly?" 
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" Oh, perfectly, Nina — ^I have, I believe, never robbed 
any thing but orchards ; and I am inclined to think the 
owner, had I filched it, would identify his property next 
Thursday, since every body in town will be there. What 
lovely cuffs !** 

" Very pretty — ^try it on.*' 

Max drew himself up. 

" Before you, madam — ^I disrobe before a lady ?" 

" Oh ! you don't think of * disrobing before a lady,' 
when you want me to mend your coat for you." 

" That was in my boyish days, my dear Nina — when 1 
was young and knew no better, Miss Von Horn ; it would 
not be proper for me to sacrifice my dignity so wholly in 
presence of the lady who is to be my wife." 

" Your wife, indeed — ^the wife of a boy like you !" 

'^ That is just what I said to a firiend of mine the other 
day—" 

" What did you say ?" 

" He advised me to court you." 

"WeU, sir!" 

''And I replied, as you have replied to me, 'What! 
court a girl like that!'" 

'' I wonder, Mr. Max, if girls are not women two years 
before boys are men. You are eighteen, and though I 
am seventeen I am a year your senior." 

" True, true, I had forgotten that," returned Max, " it 
is undeniably true ; in fact I have always said so." 

"Said what?" 

" That the female character matures sooner than that 
of the lords — ^the lords of creation." 

" Pray, where did you get your fine ideas, Mr. Philosc 
pher?" 

" Experience, all experience, my dear Nina ; I reaF 
ponder at times on these mysterious matters so deep 
that I feel at least sixty-five and look in the glass to 
if I am not turning gray. You girls are like flowe 
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we men," continued Kax, with easy nonohalanoe, "are 
like trees. Long before we have arrived at our foil de- 
velopment, the youDg ladies who were the delight of oar 
yoathfal hoare, who played with us — mere ohildren — a 
few years hack, these ladies like bo many lovely flowers 
have hudde3 and bloomed, and foUen from the stem into 
some outstretched arms ; and we — ^we are alone. A sad 
world, my Nina !" 

" I have not ' fallen from the stem' if I am yonr senior." 

" Hy senior ? Oh, then if yon are really such an old 
woman as that, I'll try on the ooat, though I know J am 
committing an impropriety. There, what do yon think 
of it ? ooat, oap, and — " 

" Bells — you should get the bells now. But it really 
is a very handsome dress. Where in the world did you 
get it?" 

" It was made for Monsieur Pantoofle," said Uax, pre* 
varioating, " but Barlow sold it to me." 

" With Uonsieui Pantoufle's consent?" 

" Oh, he thanked roe for buying it. But I'll tell yon 
how funnily Mondienr Pantoufle acted some other time. 
Now, my dear Nina, I have a serions proposal to make 
you ; I am no longer in a jeuting humor, for a great inter- 
est is at stake. You must act, too." 

"I won't! what part could I take? I suppose after 
choosing little Sally Uyers for your Juliet, you would 
have me to play some inferior oharaoter," 

" No, my dear Nina — no, no ! At one time it had 
occurred to me that you would make a charming Paris, 
but I abandoned that idea at once— you are too feminine, 
too gentle, you want spirit to ape a ' merry gentleman.* " 

Nina seemed to be somewhat doubtful whether to take 
this as a compliment or a satire. Itax continued. 

" No, I had no intention of proposing to you a charao 
ter in Romeo and Juliet, where, as yon say, little Sally 
Myers already filU the chief female part; — ^yon should 
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not, by-thfi-by, deride my choioe of her, my Nina, for yon 
know what strange stories are told of hei mimioing pow- 
ers, even in the nursery. That induced me to select her ; 
and, I assnre you, nothing is more wonderful than the high 
dramatic talent the child conceals under her infantile man- 
ner. But I wander from the Bubjoot." 

" Is that unusual ?" 

" No, Nina, I confess it — 'las not. But I will proceed 
to what I was about to say. The play of Rameo and Juliet 
Is, you know, a tragedy." 

Nina tossed her head. 

" You think no one but yourself has read Shakspeare, 
I suppose ?" 

" No, no— but you interrupt me. I was going on to 
say, that when tragedies are performed, there is always 
another piece afterward ; — ^you know I have seen Uie 
actors in Philadelphia." 

"Well, sir." 

" Now, I want you to act an aftOT-pieoe." 

"I won't." 

" Now, Nina !" said Max coaxingly, " it will go off so 
much bett«r. t shall produce a dreadful effect on the 
audience with the poison, and vaulta, and daggers, and 
all that — they will go home frightened, Nina. The after* 
piece ! the after-piece !" 

" I will not," 

Max sat down dejected. 

" Well, I suppose I must abandon it," he said, sighing, 
"but I had set my heart on it." 

" It is not necessary." 

"No, no," said Max, mournfully, "but I ooutd bear 
the disappointment but for one thing." 

"What is that?" 

" Your refusing rae a trifle like that, Nina — and I 
ready to die for you.^' 

" What could I act, in the name of goodness V 
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" Nothing, nothing — that is to say, any thing, every 
thing with your g«nins. But let as dismisa the snbjeot, 
Nina," said Max, much dejeoted. 

"Hax, you are the most ridiculous person in the 
world," said Nina, " what are you sighing so for ?" 

"Was I sighing?" asked Max, sadly, "I did feel some 
disappointment" 

" At what — my refusal ?" 

" Oh, don't let os return to the subject; I have annoy* 
ed you too muoh already, Nina." 

" Who said yoa had annoyed me ; did I V 

" No, but I must have done so." 

"Why?" 

" You seemed so muoh opposed to what I said — ^bnt I 
know I was wrong. Excuse my troubling you, Nina." 

Nina reflected a moment, then said, " What's the use 
jf an after-pieoe ?'^ 

'< None — ^none at all." 

" What would it be ?" 

" A little comedy with two or three players, taking in 
all not more than fifteen minutes ; but let me drop the 
Bubjeot, it is disagreeable to you." 

" I think I might change my mind, Uax, if tlie pieoe 
was what I would like." 

"Would you?" cried Max, brightening op; "oh! Nina, 
you shall choose just what you want from all the play- 
books I can borrow. There is plenty of time between 
this and Thursday, is there not V 

" Plenty." 

" Then any dress will do." 

" I can fix all that." 

" Nina, you are the dearest, sweetest g^rl in the ani> 
verse !" cried Max, waltzing her round the room ; in the 
course of which proceeding, he oame with a whirl up 
•gainst that sable matron, aunt Jenny, who just then 
Bntored with a pile of dishes. 
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" Have done, Max !" eried Nina, flashed with ths 
rapid evolntioD — " see there ! yon liked to have thrown 
down all the thinga ; and then, sir, yon should have had 
no dinner." 

"I'm glad I did not," said Max, "for I am getting 
very hungry. Come, Nina — if there is any one place 
where you oonspioaously shine, it is at the foot of tho 
table." 

'* Yon at the head, I suppose." 

** Fnoisely ; His the hoshand's plaoe, my Nina.** 




CHAPTEE IVn. 

FATHER TOR HORN. 

At moBT the whole household were gathered roaod thr 
fiie-plaoe In father Von Horn's great dining-room. Id 
that large fire-place, between the handirons which raised 
their grotesque ly-oarved heads like towers, a bnndle of 
twigs and pine splinters, dispelled with their oheeiful 
blaze, and warmth, and merry oraokllng, the gloom, the 
chill, and the silence of the long autumn evening. 

Hooter John Myera was there with his little daughter, 
and the rough old face, was such a pleasant face, as he 
held on his broad breast the bright head of the child ! 
The red fire light streamed upon them, and eaveloped 
them in that soft, rosy light, which filtrates through the 
evening clouds of August ; — the small form of the child 
rested calmly and confidingly in those rugged arms — she 
seemed to have flown to that honest heart for refuge, and 
finding it, to be content. They might have been taken 
for some old Italian picture — for they did not move, 
jxcept when the hunter's hand gently smoothed the soft 
jilken hair, or the small arms clung closer around his 
shoulder. 

Nina was sitting busily occupied with her needlework, 
and Barry, in a corner, was closely engaged at an obstinate 
problem in arithmetic. Max was nowhere to be seen. 

" Father," said little Sally, looking up with her frank, 
tender eyes, "I was just thinking how I should like to 
MO oo Indian — yoa know you used to tell a3 so many 
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Btaries aljont them. Were they so bad, and were ihey 
ugly?" 

The hunter langhed. 

" The ugliest varmints to be seen on a summer day, 
daughter," lie said, "and I've seen enough of 'em to 
know. Hany'a the time I have fought with them out on 
the border — " 

" That was h long, long time ago, wasn't i<, fa- 
ther ? None of them ever oame to Meadow Branoh, yoa 
know." 

" They've melted away off to the West this many a day, 
daughter ; but what pot the Injuns in your head V 

" 1 was Just thinking aboat them so, father. Was there 
ever any Indians here in Uartinaburg." 

" Plenty, plenty, and I could tell yon many etoriea 
about their doings when I was a boy. Old Coortlandt 
the tall, up there"— the hunter pointed to a portrait bang- 
ing over the fire-place — " and me, went out often in the 
woods here when I was a boy, and many a narrow escape 
we had. He was a brave man, and that's the face for all 
the world." 

" Don't you think it's like Barry, father?" 

" Why, now I oome to look at it good, there is the very 
same look out of the eyes." 

Barry, hearing his name called, turned round. 

" Why, Barry's Courtlandt Von Horn all over again," 
he cried, " just hke what he was I Ah, Barry, you have 
an easier time now than we did in the old days. Then 
it was all fighting — now it's all playing." 

''Do yoa mean oar play acting, father?" asked the 
child. 

" No, daughter," said the hunter, " I mean every thing 
is softer, and pleasaoter, and easier now. Why, in the 
old time there was not a road to be seen any where, and 
now you have a regular stage to the wat«r; — and yoo 
have yoxu letters ; seems to me," added the hunter, laugh- 
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ing, " I should like some body to \mte me a letter, th^agli 
I just can read." 

" Could ke read ?" asked the child, poioting to the por- 
trait. 

" Not a word," said the hunter. 

" But Sarry oau, father ; he ain't like him in that." 

" Barry is all the better for it, daughter. Ah, all you 
young folks have great privileges ; — you ought to thaiili 
Providence for 'em. Providence has done much for you, 
and I'm in hopes to see schools all over the land yet." 

" We have enough in Martinaburg, sir," said Nina, 
" and we have more yet. We have a real Paris dancing- 
master, Monsieur Pantoufle. And that reminds me that 
he has not been to give me my music lesson to-day." 

As she was speaking a knock was heard at the door, 
and Barry going to open it, the veiy gentleman in ques- 
tion was ushered in. 

Monsieur Pantoufle, with hia cocked hat pressed upon his 
heart, and his head gently turned over his right shoulder, 
sainted the company with a profound bow. 

" Mademoiselle Nina," he said, with a most amiable 
Mnile, *' I have great happiness in seeing yon look so 
charming, so fresh. Monsieur," he added, to the hunter, 
" I am rejoice to see yon." 

Room was made for Monsieur Pantoufle ; and little Sally 
was about to slide into her corner, but her father held her 
tight. 

" The little thing is coming to he a real fine lady," 
said the hunter, smiling tenderly on her, " Mr. Pantouflf 
won't mind your sitting on your old father's knee, child." 

" A beautiful sight," said Monsieur Pantoufle, with a 
sad smile, and something like a sigh, " I love the young 
people much, hilas ! very much !" 

" You did not bring me that pretty minuet you prom« 
iaed me, Monsieur Pantoutln," said Nina, 'you proraisod 
it to-day." 
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" Oh, pardon Ha'mselle," replied the gentleman, 8niil< 
log and shrnggiog his shoolders, " I was so engage to-day." 

" Very busy, sir ?" 

" Ah yes, Uonsienr Max, your ooasin, Ma'mselle, has 
made me fence — you comprehend, with sword — all the 
day." 

" Ob, I understand — " 

" Ma'mselle said—?" 

" It ie for his play." 

" His play — ah yes ; he act Romeo, is it not so!" 

" Yes, air — and there is Jaliet," said Nina, laughingly 
pointing to the ohild. 

" What a charming Juliet ! I think I hare nerer aeen 
more charming Juliet." 

Little Sally hlnahed. 

" I am to act too, sir," said Nina. 

" Oh, are you ?" cried the ohild. 

" Yes, dear, after you, you know." 

" Oh, Pm BO glad !" 

Barry raised hb head, listening attentively 

"What's the matter, Barry?" asked Nina. 

" I thought I heard Burt's footstep, cousin Nina." 

" Father! could it be father!" cried Nina, jumping up. 

She ran to the door, and opening it was received into 
two stalwart arms, and saluted by a hearty and loud 
sounding kiss; at the same moment a cheerful voice 
uttered the words : 

" Well, good people !" 

Father Yon Horn, who now entered, was a blufT old 
gentleman of decidedly Dutch figure, about the same age 
as hunter John Myers. There was no similarity, how« 
ever, between these two men. Hunter John was com- 
pletely English, Virginian, in the character of his person 
— father Von Horn was as wholly Teutonic. His face 
was broad and red, his persott corpulent, his voice gut- 
tural, and suitable for the difficult ich's and diphthongs of 
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Patherlani]. There -was great dignity, however, naitecl 
with this h]uR person — end no gentleman in the land 
waa more refined, or better bred, than Jacob Von Horn. 
Opulent in his circnmstaoces, and with a clear, jast 
mind, stadionsly cultivated by the best English and 
German literature, it was impossible to class him with 
those illiterate, and narrow-minded representatives of his 
nation so often met with. Father Von Horn was a good 
G-ennan gentleman, and no one had ever beet, ten nun- 
dtes in his company, without ascertaining as mnok. If 
we add, that the old man was a warm admirer of ev.iy 
thing German, and inherited all the superstition of his 
sturdy mountain ancestry, this sketch of him will bo 
niffioient for the moment. 

Hanter John grasped the old man's hand with firieodly 
warmth. 

"Well, you got through soon, neighbor," sud the 
hunter. 

" Yes, neighbor Myers, I wanted to get down and Me 
yon alL Where's Maxf 

" Out visiting somebody, finther," swd Nina, taking hit 
hat and gloves. 

Ah, the dog! he'll never stay at home and *tady> 
Wasn't Barry there jnst now 1" 

*' He's gone to see that Burt is attended to, father.** 

" Q-ood boy ! Well, Mr. Pantonfle, I'm pleased to see 
yoa ; I hope your musio gets on, Nina." 

And father Von Horn seemed as muoh pleased, and as 
greatly bent on asking questions, as if he had been absent 
K year instead of a fortnight. 



CHAPTER XVin 



THE BED BOOK. 



AifD SOW who should oome in, olad in his visiting adit, 
and showing on his stolid ooant«nanoe no traoe of the 
morning quarrel with Nina, but Mr. Hans Huddleahingle ! 

" Ah, Hans ! I am glad to see you," cried father Von 
Horn, grasping him heartily hy the hand. " Sit down ! 
Nina, don't trouble yourself so much — I am not hungry," 

For Nina was very busily engaged preparing supper for 
her father ; so busily indeed that she had scaroely found 
time to greet Mr. Huddleshingle with a distant bow. 
Soon the table was set, and a. substantial meal spread 
upon it — to which father Von Horn, despite his assurance 
of a want of appetite, did appropriate honor. 

"Ah, Nina," said tbc old man, with his mouth foil, 
" there you are, behind the cnps and saucers, like a veri- 
table matron. Some day you will marry and leave your 
old father — that will be a bad day for hirn : he will not 
know what to do without you." 

*' I never intend to marry, sir." 

" Never marry I" 

" No, indeed," said Nina, smilingly, twisting a ourl 
around her finger. 

" Not marry !" repeated father Ton Horn, " not be in 
aie Red Book?" 

"It never shall be opened for me. I'm sure grand* 
father Courtlandt up there, would stop any such thing: 
we should see his ghost," replied the young girl, langhing. 
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Father Voa Horn's face became eerious. 

" Don't jest about such things daaghter," said he, '* I 
pray you do not." 

"Litre rouge? — ah, what is that?" asked M. Pan- 
toufle, with a polite smile. 

"It ia our family record, Mr. fantoofle," father Von 
Horn replied — " in it are written all the marriages of thd 
family : it contains our genealogical tree, on both sidca of 
the house, far back into the past." 

" Possible I" ejaculated M. Pant^iufle, " hut, Ifa'm* 
Bolle Nina, you speak of a ghost, is it not so 1 what ia 
that ?" 

" Father will tell yon, sir." 

H. Pantoufle turned to the old man, with a ooorteous 
look of inquiry. 

*' Nina was speaking of one of the traditions of our 
family, sir," said father Von Horn, very gravely ; " it is 
this. When a marriage is about to take place among us, 
which is likely to be unlucky, or unfortunate, for some 
reason we know naught of, our ancestors — " 

Father Von Horn paused. 

Ur. Huddleshiagle bent forward, liBt«ning. 

" The ancestors — ^they — " said M. Pantoufle, inquir- 
ingly- 

"Well, I see no harm in telling any ono. The dead 
men haunt their graves, and so forbid it. Let any on« 
disregard that warning ! Ruin and sorrow, fall upon their 
roofs !" 

Hunter John, listened to these words with gloomy in- 
terest. 

" I have known that thing to happen to Q«rraBU fomi- 
lies," said he, in a low tone, and very thoughtfully. 

A dead silence followed these words : father Von Hitq 
rose from the table. 

" Come neighbors !" he said, " let us not talk on such 
sabjeots : they are not cheerful. Friend Hans, what are 
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yrn thinking of— «ome, a penny for your 'honglLts, as th« 
children s&y !" 

"Kothing, nothing," said Hr. Hnddleahingle, ia great 
oon fusion. 

" Well : now daughter Sally what are you thinking 
of?" asked the old maa of the little girl, " I am sure, of 
your play, daughter. What a pretty Juliet jfae will 
make, neighbor Uyers." 

" They said something about her killing herself, neigh* 
bor," observed the himter, looking fondly at the small, 
imiling face, " what is it?" 

" That's a part of the play — but it's all pretense. It is 
nice iiin, isn't it, Sally ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir — I know how to kill myself very well 
Qow. Ut. Hax, has shown me how." 

" What K wild dog that Hax is," said the old man, 
" the idea of his selecting you : why not take Nina V 

"I shall act too, father." 

« Yon !" 

" Yee — in the other piece," 

*' Oh, I'm so glad," cried little Sally, " I didat much 
like, to be alone." 

" Hans," said father Ton Horn, oonldnt yon appear 
too — witb Nma, say ?" 

" If Miss Nina says so, air." 

" Max arranges every thing," said Nina, " Mr. Hnd> 
dleshingle must not apply to me." And Nina devoutly 
resolved, that Max should have his orders to exclude Mr. 
Hans, that very evening. 

"Well, well," replied her father, "we'll have all ar- 
ranged, no doubt, just as it should he. Neighbor Myers, 
you don't leave Martinsburg before it?" 

" No, no," said hunter John, " I must be there to have 
my eyes on the little bird here. I'm most nigh afraid 
■he's going to kill herself in earnest." 

" Never fear — well, you shall come and stay with tu. 
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No refusal ! we can make yoo more comfortable here, 
than yon are at the " Globe." I'll see to Elkbom in the 
morning. The honse is big enongb." 

And 80 with familiar talk, the old man beguiled the 
time, nntil the Tisitora, one by one, took their leave: 
H. Pantonfle bowing, smiling, and retreating scientific- 
ally backward: ilLr. Haddleshingle in unwonted abstrac- 
tion : hnnt«r John, with his eyes fixed with a last tender 
look on his little daughter, who ran and put her arms 
round his neck, to have another kiss. It bad been arran- 
ged, that the child should stay for the ni^t, witii Nina ; 
with whom she was a favorite. 



CHAPTER III. 

MAX DSBAKS OP BOOTS, AND YIELDS TO THE TBMPTBB. 

" Wbat a dream I have had," eaid IHr. Uax Courtlandt, 
waking with a laugh, two or three days after the soeas 
in the last chapter. *' I thought I was in a nnivcrae of 
boota, a chaos of all imaginahle styles of boots. Certain, 
ly," he added, "there was some sense in dreamiog about 
ttiem, flinoe having attained all the other articles for my 
dress, the coat, the cap, the feather, the waistcoat, tha 
' silken hose,' as the nice folks call them, and the sword 
— there now remains but a single thing to find. — That 
is my boots," continued Max, thoughtfully. " Boots ! 
what are boots that I should be so overcome by the 
dreadful idea ; that I should dream of them, that they 
should fill my nightly thoughts, and waking dreams ?" 

Max sprung up and dressed; this operation somewhat 
interrupted the train of his reflections. But, standing 
before the glass, contemplating the effect of the Romeo 
cap, which he had placed gracefully on his head, tha 
subject whioh had tormented him in slumber, returned in 
all itj) original strength. 

"Boots are not diflicult to find," he mused, "many 
persons have boots— I had a pair myself once, and only 
discarded them, because, being unable to afibrd fair top- 
boots, I would not be content to put up with ordinary 
ones. Coold I not buy a pair ? No, I have no money. 
Could I not borrow them from some one ? No, why should 
I, from modesty, conceal the fact, that my foot is a most 
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elegant, and elender foot — in fact an exceedingly aristo> 
cratio foot: a real woman's foot, which no doubt arises 
from my purity of blood. What shall I do? I can not 
borrow — no one has a pair small enough. I oan not buy, 
for my money ia all gone, and I will not ask uncle for 
any more, or aunt Courtlandt either. 

*' Aunt Courtlandt 1" soliloquized the yonng man, "what 
idea was that which occurred to me the other day at the 
ooQvent? an improper idea, in its nature felonious aud 
criminal ! Shall I auk for them ? and be refused ? No I 
must not. Shall I — no that is wrong. But let me re- 
flect. In this singular world many persons can well do 
without what they, nevertheless, set great store by, think- 
iug the thing wholly indispensable. Were they asked to 
part with it — they would refuse: were they deprived bf 
it, little incoavenience would result. Let me see then. 
What would he the consequence if I yielded to this tempt- 
ation — to which I foresee, I shall wholly yield ? Why a 
night's inconvenience— at the most. 

" Shall I then ?" asked Uax of himself in the glass. 
That individual smiled : the very cap-feathar. seemed to 
laugh an approval. 

" I'll do it !" said Max, resolutely ; " faint heart never 
won oQght yet. Let's see for means. Oh, mischief^ iIlou 
art swift." And murmuring these words our hero de- 
Mended to breakfast. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MRS. COUBTLANBT PLAYS A MINUET FOR THE TOUHO PECPLEy 

AND WHAT ENSUED. 

Mrs. Gourtlandt was in her leotnre-room, engaged as 
usual in trying experiments with her apparatus, when 
Frudenoe informed her that her nephew was in the 
parlor. 

^< Come in, nephew," said the lady's voioei ** you need 
not stand on ceremony." 

Max entered. 

'^ Oh, good-eveningi aunt," he said, ^' I knew I should 
find you unemployed. School-hours are the busy ones 
—are they not?" 

" Yes, I receive no visitors in school-hours." 

** How are you to-day." 

*^Yery well — except that I am much fatigued from 
riding over to see a sick family on the Opequon." 

" Aunt you are very good. Why don't you make some 
of your scholars go for you, and carry the medicine." 

" I prefer going myself." 

*^ Besides, I ought to have reflected that they are all too 
wild and thoughtless." 

" No, not all of them." 

<' Still, a great many are : Josephine — ^my particular 
friend, you know, aunt> — Josephine is as wild as a deer." 

^' Indeed you mistake, nephew. She has a great flow of 
spirits, but is as good & little creature, and as obedient as 
|K>s8ible. She loves me, I believe, most sincerely.'' 
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" Who does not ?" 

" Come nsphew, there goes your tongne again. Your 
toDgaflj and yoor feet, seem made to be ooootaatly in 
motion." 

" I do talk too maoh, aunt," said Hax, " bat exerotse, 
walking, and all that, ia good for one, jaa know." 

" Danoing, yoo think too ?" 

« Oh yes, danoing ! and that reminds me how I long 
for a little danoe. It does seem to me, that I oan not get 

any one, to dance with me. I was at Mrs. 'b last 

night, and none of the girls — Oh I but aunt !" oried Uax, 
breaking off, "the plaoe to play in is changed. Jnst 

think : Mrs. , says her parlor is not large enongh, 

and she is going to have the examination and exhibition 
and all, at the " Globe." 

" Mr. Gaither's ?" 

"Yes, yea, in the big dining-rooiiL A. platform k to 
be erected, and all." 

"Well, it is a better place — mnoh." 

" So I think — bnt imagine, my respected annt, ^rtiat 
an honor it is ftw your onworthy nephew, to play Shaks- 
peare in the Globe," 

"Why?" 

" Why, it was the Olobe you know, where Shakapeare 
himself aoted." 

" From which you oonolude, I sappose," said Xta. 
Conrtlandt, " that you are another Shakapeare ?" 

" Who knows 1" said Max, audaoionsly. 

This reply of her nephew actually brought a smile 
&om Mrs. Courtlandt : in the midst of wbioh Miss 
Josephine Emberton made her appearance at the door. 

" May I oome in, ma'am ?" asked Josephine. 

'' Yes, Josephine ; there ia no one hero hut my nephew." 

" Whom she came to see," added Max. 

" Indeed I didn't," said the girl, " you always think \ 
flome to see yotL" 
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'* Well, Miss Joaephiiie," eaid Uax, " we will not quar- 
rel'' (indeed, it was necessary, as the reader will perceive 
that he sbould romftin on the very best terms with Misa 
Josephioe), " we will not quarrel abont that. I know if 
you were any where, I should, for that very reason go 
thither ; there, does that satisfy you. Come, let as have 
a minuet. I know my well-beloved annt will play for us," 

Josephine with longing eyes turned to Mrs. Conrtlandt 
She was passionately food of dancing, especially of tiie 
minuet. Mra. Conrtlandt hesitated. 

" Do come and play for us, most respected of youi 
sex," said Uax, " Josephine, or Miss Josephine dances so 
nicely ; the harpsichord will do." 

" And I would rather have you to play for us, ma'am; 
than any body in the world," said Josephine, sincerely. 

Thb gained over the outwardly austere, but really 
yielding, Mrs. Conrtlandt. 

" Well, children, come," she said, " yoo two would per- 
suade any body." 

Max relented from his purpose, and half crushed a small 
object in hU pocket 

" I do repent me," murmured he, dejectedly. But at 
that moment he caught sight of the magical boots on his 
aunt's feet, as she slightly lifted her skirt to ascend the 
step leading to the parlor. This spectacle completely 
overturned all our hero's good resolutions; overcome 
again by the temptation, there was now no longer any 
room for repentance. 

Mrs. Conrtlandt took her seat at the harpsichord and 
commenced a minuet. Uax advanced to the spot where 
Josephine with a stately air had taken her seat too, and 
with one hand on his heart bowed low, and requested the 
honor of treading a measure with her. To which the 
young girl, smothering a laugh, with stately condesoen- 
aion, and a ceremonious " with pleasure, sir !" consented, 
giving him her hand. 
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Then oommenoed that royal dance, which we in oni 
Jay laugh at^-calling it "stiff," and "odd," and "ridic- 
ulous." Young ladies now wonder at the very idea of 
the minuet, ooinparing its stately measured motion, with 
the fast-whirling waltz and polka ; and young gentlemen 
make very merry over it to their fair partners, held in 
the pleasant clo^e embrace, of the said waltz o: polka. 
Our grandmothers — unhappy beings — knew nothing rS 
the polka, and would have positively objected to hav.ng 
around their waists some perfect stranger's arm. In 
modern parlance, those old folks were "slow" — and the 
minuet, being a alow dance, most probably suited them 
on that account. 

Max and Josephine danced well. They were both 
naturally graceful, and had practiced much. His bows 
were very elegant, and full of chivalric and profound 
respect ;— her oonrtesies (each fair hand holding up her 
skirt, stretched gracefully to its full width); replete wiUi 
winning grace, and, as Max inwardly decided, the very 
poetry of motion. 

They approached each other for the final movement, 
Max with an elegant mincingness in his gait, Josephine 
gliding with the pleasant, stately music like some little 
fairy queen. Then it was that Uax took from his pocket 
a small, neatly folded note, and as he extended with 
graceful ease his hand, slipped the said note into Miss 
Josephine's, where the full ruffles falling down, concealed 
it. The dance ended. Urs. Courtlandt turned round. 

"Jnst in time," muttered Uax, "I do repent me 
still I" 

" What did you say, nephew ?" 

" Oh, nothing, aunt I" 
• *' .Tosephine, yon dance very well," sud the lady, "I 
really see no necessity for M. Fantonfle'a giving yon lea* 
sons io the minuet." 

Josephine laughed, and blushed. 
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<<Ndr to Max. — ^I observed oleganoe with which 
he approaches and gives his hand — '^ 

" Oh, my dear aunt — " 

'^ And how elegantly you, Josephine, receive it. Now 
children I must spend no more time in trifles — ^I have my 
duties Good-morning, nephew." 

Max with terrible doubts upon the subject of hi^ note, 
felt that this was a dismissal from the convent. He 
therefore took his leave, with many misgivings, and re- 
turned homeward. 

Once in his room he began to iv)flect whether his aunt 
had discovered his surreptitious act — or whether his 
guilty conscience had given an imaginary meaning to her 
wnrds of parting — these were the questions. He was 
thus sunken fathoms deep in thought, when he heard 
himself called by Nina. 

^^ What is it, my dear Nina ?" he said opening the door 
with a look of quiet, and profound sadness. 

^^Here is a message from aunt Courtlandt," said Nina. 

'' From aunt Courtlandt !" murmured Max, with guilty 
fear, " bid the messenger ascend." 

*' It is Prudence, and s^e has something for yoiu" 

"Prudence, what bring you?" 

" Here's a bundle and note from Miss Courtlandt," said 
Prudence, delivering a brown paper parcel. 

Max took it. 

" She didn't want any answer," said Prudence, with a 
sly laugh : and then that young lady retreated through 
the open door. Max ran up to his room and tore open 
the bundle. 

His aunt's boots ! 

Max tore open the note : therein he read the follow- 
ing: 

"You are very foolish Max. Why did you take all 
the trouble to write that note ? Besides, I disapprove of 
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snoh things- You most not write to my scholars. I 
know it was a jest, but it was wrong. I saw yon in th« 
mirror over the harpsiohord, and Josephine gave me the 
note. I send my boots, aa you call them. Why did yoa 
not ask for tiiem ? Always ask me for what you want. 
If it is in my power I will refuse you nothing that I oaa 
properly grant. Yoa are very welcome to the shoes. 
*' Your affectionate, 

"Adnt Courtlahdt.'* 

" Kost excellent of her sex !" cried Hax, " to think of 
being so completely done up by her. Bat here are my 
boots — my boots !" 

And Uax tried them on. They were somewhat tight, 
but answered to perfection. Uax sat down admiring 
them. 

*' Seriously though, aunt Courtlandt is an excellent wo- 
man," said he. " For me to ask Josephine to steal these 
boots ; for my aunt to find it out ; for the injured person 
to send the objeotof tiie intended theft ! Oh, I am asham< 
ed of myself. I am getting bad-hearted." 

" She knows it was all a joke, however !" cried Sfax, 
iMssnred — " but these elegant boots — (Aey are no joke !" 



CHAPTER III. 



The Thursday, on the evening of which Uax was to 
make his first appearance on any stage, arrived in dne 
course of time. It was a pleasant day, end a pleasant 
evening — and all Martinsburg appeared to be in motion 
toward the " Globe," 

The reader may fancy, that we have created this name 
for dramatic point, bnt such is not the fact. The 
" Globe" was as real, as the convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy ; as veritable as H. Fantoufle, or hunter John 
Myers ; and many persons now living will well recollect 
the excellent and obliging host, Mr. Ephraim G-aither, 
to whose courtesy the Martinsburgers were on this occa- 
sion indebted for the large and commodious saloon io 
which the examination of Mrs. 'a scholars and the 

other exercises of the day were about to take place. 

The " Crlobe" was a building of considerable size stand- 
ing just opposite the court-house, and had the reputation 
of being the best inn, as Mr. G-aither had the reputation 
of being the prince of landlords for twenty miles around. 
The most remarkable thing about the tavern, however, 
was its danciDg-room, in which all the balls of the time 
had been held. It was an apartment of extraordinary 
size, taking up nearly the whole ground floor of the - 
building ; and in this room on a platform raised some feet 
above the floor, and draped with curtains, our hero was 
about t> make his appearance. 
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All Martinsburg had assembled at the annonncemcDt 
— ele^rantly dressed ladies, radiant with rich falling lace, 
and supporting on their whit« foreheads curiously fashioned 
towers of hair ; graoefiilly attentive gentlemen with pow- 
dered looks, stifT-collared ooats, and silk stockings and 
knee-buckles ; shop-keepers, ooantrymen, and in the ob- 
scure distance, behind all, no slight sprinkling of laugh- 
ing ebon faces ; — such was the audience which Vr. Kax, 
out of his abundant good-nature, had consented to ap,}ear 
before, when the regular examination was gone through 
with. 

The room was packed fnll. Conspicuous on the front 
seats, eager to applaud as ever were the friends of actor, 
sat father Yon Horn; and Mrs. Courtlandt (behind her, 
Josephine, and other of her scholars) ; end hunter John, 
oome to see little Juliet ; and squeezed in one corner, Bar* 
ry, who waited, trembling, for the moment when little 
Sally must appear before that vast assemblage of expect- 
ant eyes, and go through with her part Barry felt sure, 
that he should never be able to uttor a word. 

The examination of the scholars, was altogether very 

gratifying to the pride of Krs. , and of their fond 

parents, who listened admiringly to their sons and daugh- 
ters, answering without mistake or hesitation oomples 
questions in geography, arithmetic, and even astronomy, 
and algebra, and geometry. 

Under the small fingers which grasped manfully the 
blackboard chalk, the difficult problems in geometry, as- 
tronomy, and algebra, "rouaded with flawless demonstra- 
tion." The " young Nervals" detailed the occupations of 
their fathers, Hamlet soliloquized on human life, and all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, "Wolaey gave feeling advice to 
Cromwell, and the little bright- faced girls laughed out their 
answers to every question, as if knowledge was mere 

amusement, and it was so funny in Mrs. \a '^i^o^ 

they ooold be ignorant of suoh TroU-kiao^u \!iD!ai^\ 
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The examination was decidedly sncoessful, and soaroely 
any aoholar missed getting his or her silver medal — with 
" merit" graven on iW-which very naturally delighted 
their food parents, and made them think that Mrs. -^— 
waa the princess of soliool-miatresses, and then and there, 
resolve to send to her their children always. 

Then, the examination being ended, a large oortain 
was let down before the platform ; and through the vast 
crowd ran a murmurous humming sound, such as some 
autumn breeze arouses in the dry leaves of the forest trees. 
Silks rustled, the gayly decorated forms undulated like 
waves, and all awaited the moment, when the rising our- 
tain should reveal to them the "gentle Romeo." Well 
might little Barry hold his breath, and think how b« 
woald toeil 




CHAPTER TTH 

1VB FLAT, AHD m WHAT HAHHER IT VAS IXTBSRVPnD. 

Thb curtain tose, and Ilomeo made his appearanoe in 
the midst of a deathlike paase. 

If onr readers have oome to the ooDolasion, that Hr. 
Max Gonrtlandt was only an ordioary " rattle-trap," with 
a volnble tongue, a handsome faoe, and a faonlty of coax- 
ing persons into doing what at the moment he desired 
thero to do, they have done that young gentleman very 
great injoBtioe. Max Courtlandt's was no ordinary mind ; 
to a faoUity in taking impressions on all sides, he united 
an individuality of character, as distinotly marked as any 
even the most unmistakably individual in that vast audi- 
enoe. He seemed oareless, thoughtless, light in tempera- 
ment as the down of the thistle tossed ahont hither and 
thither by the slightest breath of wind ; — in reality, no 
more sadly thoughtful mind, when his exuberant health 
did not fire his blood, oould be oonoeived. 

Uax Gonrtlandt was no common jester ; he often ut- 
tered with a laugh, sad truths. He was no mere wheed- 
ler of people, as Nina said ; from a low opinion of haman 
nature, practicing on its foibles ; true, he saw through 
these foibles and made merry with them ; but a kinder, 
softer, more hopeful, humanity-loving, humanity-admir- 
ing heart oould not be found. Our readers, therefore, 
have too lightly rated the character of this young man 
if seeing him impressible and volatile, tlw^ VtK^6 aooiiissicdi. 
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him to be shallow ; if from hearing him jeat always, they 
have oonoluded that life to hia thoughtless mind was but 
a jest. 

It had been predicted by some, that he would, on his 
appearance before the audience as Romeo, salute them 
with a burst of laughter, from pare inability to overcome 
the humor of the contrast. Mistaken idea! This boy 
was capable of greater things than keeping oouotenanc 
in presence of a mere crowd, ready to laugh at him. 

The Romeo who appeared was the Romeo of Shak- 
speare ; his griefs, his love — the coarse of which had run 
w roughly — and his mortal purpose plainly written in his 
face. Still a oalm face, very oalm — thoughtful, dreamy, 
" sicklied o'er" with doubts of every thing, even whether 
the phantasmagoria around him iffere phantasmagoria — 
or mere phantom phantoms ! — a dream within a dream, 
all to dissolve before long, leaving no trace ! 

Romeo advanced, chaining the large assemblage with 
his melancholy eye— dreamy, and full of melting sadness. 
Then turning to Balthasar lost in the shadow, he uttered 
in the deep tone of overwhelming woe, those heart-broken 
words : 

" !■ it eren lo! Then t defy ^on, itar* !" 

Balthasar, who has raised this tempest of affliction, by 
the intelligenoeof Juliet's death, goes out — the apothecary 
enters, and in reply to the demand for poison, pleads the 
Hantuan law of death against vendii^ such. Komeo, 
with a scornful look, asks: 

" Art thou M bare, and full of imtehediieM, 
And fcoi'M to die ! famine ja in thy cheeks. 
Need and oppTeaeion atareth in thy ejei. 
Upon thy back, hangs ragged miaery. 
The world ie net thy friend, nor the world's law. 

There i* thy gold '■ worse poiion to men'a aoula, 
Doing more munlflrs in this loalhiome worid 
Than these poor compounda that thou msy'et not mD. 
I mU thee poiaon : thou haat sold me none I" 
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The tone with which these latter worda were uttered, 
eleotrified the audience ; " this loathsome world," express- 
ed all the mournful fortunes, all the gloomy horror of a 
despairing shipwrecked soul. 

Then the scene shifted to the tomh of Juliet. Romeo 
and Balthasar stand before it : Romeo takes the iron frnra 
his servant's hand shuddering. 

" Give me thst msttock and the wrenching iidd. 

Upon tbj IlTs I charge tbn* 

Whate'er Ihou bear'st or leeil aUnd alt itloot, 

And do nul interrupt me in mj cwurse. 

Why I descend into thi* b«d of death 

la, parti; to behold my ladj'a face ) 

Bat chiefly to take thence from her dead finger 

A precioui ring ; a ring tbat I must oae 

In dear employment : therefore hence ! begone ! 

Bot if IhoQ, jeatooa, doat relum to pry 

In what I furtherahall intend to do— 

By heaven ! I will tear thee joint by joint. 

And ilrew Ihia hungry church-yard witb thy limb* ) 

The time and my intenta are aaiago-witd 1 

More fierce and more inexorable &r 

Than empty tigen or the roaring leal" 

Balthasar starts hack at these terribly passionate words, 
frightened at the glittering sword, which leaps from its 
scabbard, and flashes in his eyes. Romeo left alone gazes 
with heaving breast, on the tomb of Juliet: then pale, 
shuddering, with clenched teeth wrenches open the vault, 
marrauring : 

" Thou detestable maw < thou womb of death ! 
Qorg'd with tbe deareat morael of lh> eattb, 
ThUB I enforce tby rotten jawa to open ! 
Andi in despite, I'll cram thee with more (bod !" 

Hearing a noise he starts, and turns round with fiery, 
affrighted eyes. Paris with drawn sword stands before 

" Stop thy Dnhallawed toil. Tile Montague : 
Can Tengeanre he pursiipd fiirlher than death t 
Condemned villain, I do npprrliend ihee : 
Obey and go with me , for thou muit dia." 
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Romeo ahrioJcs aot before the threatening Bwoid pdnt; 
bat meets the eye of Faiis with a scornful oalmoeas- 

" I most indeed : end therefore came I hithei. — 
Good gentle youth, lempt not a, deiperate man ; 
Fl; hence and Imts me : think apon thoee gona | 
Heap not another lin opou mj bead 
Bj urging me to fur;. 0, begone; 
B; heaven, I toie thee better than m;>«lt 
For I cctoe hither ■imed agaiiul mjMtt 
Staj not ; begone : live, uid hereafter wj — 
A madman's mere? bade thee tun awaj." 
Paris aword in hand, throws himself upon Romeo. 

" I do deff thy conjnratione. 
And do attach thee am a fdon here!" 

Romeo, with a whirl of his sword dashes aside the 
mnrderons point just aa it touches his breast. 

" Wilt thotl proToke me t then hsTC at the«, hoj V* 

They commence the mortal combat with flashing eyes, 
close pressed lips, hatred driven to fary. Romeo ranshis 
adversary thiongh the heart — he faUa with a groan ol 
BDgaiah. 

" 0. 1 am aliin ! If thoq be mecdfiil 
Open tbe tomb : laj me with Julfet !** 
Romeo gazes steadfastly on the writhing body of liia 
adversary. Then kneeling, pale and overcome by some 
sndden memory, he takes the dying man's hand. He 
itarts, one hand on his oold brow. 

" Let me pemae thii buM, 
Mereutio'a kinsman ! noble Count; Paris ! — 
What said my man, when my beloased sonl 
XKd not attend him, as we rode — I think 
He told me Paris should hare aanied Juliet t 

O give me thj band ! 

One writ with me in sour misfortuns's bo(A I 
111 bniy thee m a triumphant grsTe, 
For here lies Juliet 1 and her beauty awkes 
This Tsntt a feasting presence full of tight ! 
Death tie thou there by a dead man interred !" 
He lays the body in the monument, then reappears with 
the smile of incipient madness, but shuddering beneath 
tiiat ioe-like merriment ; he has seen in the tomb, a sight 
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to freeze hia blood. Hia head beat back, hia brow stream- 
ing witb oold sweat, his lips move, and he whispers al- 
most: 

" How oft, when men are M the point of dsath 

Have thej been meny ! which their keepen call 

A lightning before death ! Oh, how maj I 

Call thii a lightning T" 

He tarns trembliog, with clasped hands, toward the 
tmnb ; a passionate sob tears his breast in it» pas(.age 

"0,mji3T«! m;wite. 
Death that hath lucksd the honey of thj breath. 
Rath had no power yet upon thy beanty I 
Thoa art not conqaered ! BeauCy'i ensign yet 
I* ciimaon in thy lipi, and in thy cheeki ! 
And death'! pale flag is not adnnced there !" 

He falls upon hia knees covering his face ; then raising 
his head again, gazes deeper into the tomb. 

"TybaK, lieet thon there in thy bloody sheet, 
Oh, what more faTor can I do to thee 1 
Than with that hand that cot iby yonth in twain. 
To sunder bii, that was thine enemy — 

Starting up, he advances to the entrance of the vault 
and kneels, sobbing and mnrmaring : 

"Ah, dear Jnliel! 
Why art thon yet ao fair T Shall I heUera 
That unsubstantial death is amorous ! 
For fear of that, I will still itsy with tliee. 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again; here, here, will I remain 
With worms that aie thy chamberutaids : Oh, h«ra 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake ^e yoke of inaasiueioiu Man 
From this world- wearied flesh !" 

He bends toward the body, now no longer horrified hnt 
in lore with death. 

His arms encircle the dear form, hia lips approaoh the 
pale oheek. 

■• Eyes, look yonr hat ! 
Anw tsk* TOOT last embnce ; Bndliin,Qh,^«n 
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The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kUf 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death !" 

He rises, drawing from his pouch the flask of pouiaD. 
Holding it up, he gazes upon it with eyes full of despair, 
love, and madness. '' Gome !" he groans, 

*' Come, bitter conduct ; come, unsayorj guide ! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark ! 
Here's to my loye !*' 

He drains the flask of poison, staggers, drunk with the 
fiery potion ; and falls writhing, dead. 

The audience, overcome by the profound reality of the 
scene, uttered no sound. A white form, weak, with 
feeble feet, rises from the vault. It is Juliet in her white 
clothes, with the undecided gaze of a person just awakened 
from sleep. She sees Romeo, and starts with a suppressed 
scream ; then throws herself on the body, yet '^ warm and 
newly dead." The dreadful reality flashes across her 
eyes ; she sees the flask and clutches it. 

" What's here ! A cup clos'd in my true lore's hand. 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end ! 
Oh, churl ! drink all and luave no friendly drop 
To help me after! I will kiss thy lips — 
Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a restorative. 
Thy lips are warm !" 

She starts up, sobbing with passionate anguish; a 
noise is heard without ; she looks around, and seizes 
Romeo's poignard. 

" Tea, noise ! Then PII be brief : Oh, happy dagger ! 
This is thy sheath ! There rust and let me die ! 

Juliet stabs herself, and falls on the body of Romeo 
with a wild cry. 

That cry was answered by another from the front 
benches — more passionate, frightful, terrifying than Ju- 
liet's ; and the next moment, Barry pale and overcome 
\^ith horror, sprang upon the platform, and running to 
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the child, oanght her in his anns and raised her op. In 
the spot he had left, stood hunter John, pale and trem- 
hling. 

For a moment the audience were too much astounded 
to oompiehend the full aignificanoe of the scene ; they 
seemed, bowerer, suddenly, to realize how the boy had 
been carried away by the terrible reality of the perfonn- 
ance ; and then there arose one tremendous burst of ap- 
plause, which shook the " Globe" from roof to fcTiP'^stion 
stone. The assemblage undulated like a stormy ^xsa, a 
himdred voices clashed together, and in the midst of tli; 
most tremendous excitement the curtain fell apon the 
group, so picturesquely arranged, 

It was a long time before orJ(|r could be restored, or a 
hearing for the after>piece (as Max pompously called it), 
was thought of as attainable. In that piece the reader 
will recollect, Nina was to act a part — and this fact — in 
which was embraced an expectation — gradually quieted 
the tumult. By slow degrees the waves subsided, the 
. voices were lowered, and soon only the low hum of cum- 
ment upon the strange scene that had just been enactml, 
disturbed the silence. 

It is not necessary for us to minutely trace Nina through 
her light comedy part, as we have done Hr. Hax and lit* 
tie Sally, seduced by their remarkable performance on 
this occasion. Nina, and the other young ladies wlio 
played with her in these private theatricals, did their 
duty very manfully in presence of those laughing eyes — 
Nina, indeed, looking exceedingly beautiful. 

But the second piece had its consequence more import- 
ant than the strange incident of the first. If Barry proved 
by his conduct that little Sally was all in all to him — Hr. 
William Lyttelton proved by his own for days afterward, 
that Nina had made a complete conquest of him. Such 
was the plain and unmistakable fact. When Sr. Lyt> 
toltoo weut away with the delighted oompany, he &lt 
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that he was no longer the heart-whole man he had 
been. 

In an hour the vast room was empty. All had sought 
their homes, loud in their praises of the performance. 
Max was, if not a prophet in his native country, at least 
a hero for the moment. 

Miss Josephine Emberton, at least, was of this opinion; 
and in coming out. Max read in her admiring looksi and 
her unusual quietness of manner, the effect his tragic per- 
formance of the part of Romeo had produced upon her 
feelings. 

<^ You liked it, I hope. Miss Josephine ?" he said. 

'* Oh, yes, you did it so well." 

" Thank you." 

" You did it admirably !" 

'^ Praise from so fair a source, is praise indeedi'' said 
our hero, bowing low. 

<' See the fine chevalier !" laughed Miss JosephinOj 
unable to suppress her besetting sin. 

'' Happy chevalier, if I am yours," said Max. 

" Would you like to be my knight ?" 

" Yes, yes ! How can you ask ?" 

" I promote you, then." 

<< But I must have a token of my lady's fiBtvor :*«all 
knights have," said Max. 

" A token — ^what sort ?" 

" Any thing ; that pretty bracelet, say.** 

<^ Take it," said Josephine, merrily unclasping the 
bracelet from her white arm. 

Max took it with a profound bow, and placed it in the 
pocket of his Romeo coat — ^which he had not removed—* 
nearest his heart. After which, their respective parties 
calling them, the young girl and her companion separated, 
laughing. This txifling incident bore fruits in aftertimes. 



CHAPTER Iini. 

SUPPER AFTER TRB PLAT* 

tit u tt.a hi'DT after the dispersioD of the oompany, die 
hoQMiujid of fAtber Von Horn, were gathered aroand his 
broad board, np.>D -which was opread an excellent meal. 
Aotors (even aoto/s in private theatrioala) are, it id well- 
knowa, very partial to suppers, and Max seemed to hare 
gained an exoelleat appetite, for material things, from 
feeding ao fall of grie.'. in his character of Romeo. 

Little Sally, who sai demurely by her pleased fietther's 
side, divided the honors >f the evening, with our hero. 

" How well she did pUv !" oried Uax, with his mouth- 
ful, " I was astonished, h- hear her speak her part so 
well ; the best of it is, too, ^hat the whole was her own, 
I did not teach her. Why bally you did not seem in the 
least abashed : I declare, I have a great mind to oome 
round and kiss you, only Uiirry would challenge me to 
mortal combat. Barry, what did you interrupt the per- 
formance in that way for ?" 

Barry blushed, and stammered out some indistinct 
words, 

"Let Barry alone Max," said father Von Horn, "he 
was right, and I honor him for his chivalrio conduct." 

" Chivalrio, sir ? 

" Certainly : did he not think the child had kitlad 
herself?" 

" I most nigh thought so myself," said hunter John, 
laoghing : " and I was near doing as much as Guv]^ 
E 
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" How well she did it !" said Nina. 

^^ And Mr. Max most scared me, when he was fight* 
ing, you know : I most screamed." 

*' Screamed ? What for ?" asked Max. 

^'Yoa seemed so much in earnest, Mr. Max," said 
Sally, nestling close to her father, with her little bright 
eyes fixed upon the young man. 

"In earnest!" cried Max, "why, I wa? in earnest. 
At that moment, my dear Sally, I was Romeo, at the 
tomb of Juliet. I was Romeo, though, from the be- 
ginning." 

" How do you mean, sir ?" 

" I mean, I forgot the company and all, after the first 
minute, my dear," said Max. 

" Wasn't you scared ?" 

" The moment before I appeared, my charming Juliet 
— but not afterward. I did feel like laughing, when I 
saw tha^ mischievous young lady. Miss Josephine smiling 
at me : jut think of Romeo's laughing, on being told of 
your untimely end, little Sally." 

" You mean Juliet's, sir," said Sally, laughing. 

" You are Juliet — and I don't think it could have been 
played better. I had no idea you could do it so welL 
When you screamed, you know, I was very near reviving, 
and telling you not to be afraid, that I wasn't dead. 
And when you * kissed my lips,' as the play says — ^to 
get some of the poison — for you know, you kissed me 
Sally—" 

" Indeed I didn't, sir — I only made pretense." 

" Listen to the little prude. By this hand vou kissed 
me." 

" Oh, Mr. Max !" 

"Don't mind him, Sally," said Nina, "he always telb 
stories." 

" By-the-by, Nina," said Max. 

"WeU,sir?" 
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" Yoa did yoarself oonsiderable oredit," said ICax. 
patronizingly- 

" Tbaok you, sir !" 

" You did, indeed. True, Sally aod myself were Uie 
promiaeut objects of interest, but I did aot see more 
than a dozen persons yawning while you w^re going 
throagh yoor part." 

" Yawning !" said Niaa, indignantly, 

" Kax, yon joke eternally," said father Von Ham, 
who liittflned to this jesting conversation with great amuse- 
ment ; " I say Nina, that you played excellently — quite as 
well as my nephew." 

"Well, neighbor," said hunter John, "I don't repent 
nomin' down to the play. I didn't know even what that 
was, till I saw 'em at it~-but I soon made out the mat- 
ter it was about, because little Sally was to be in it, yoa 
know, neighbor. Well, we old folks have much to learn. 
The young people are gettin' ahead of us. I must go 
back to my mountain valley, and tell the old dame all 
about it — how the child did her part," he added, looking 
wiUi tender affection on the little bright faoe leaning upon 
his shoulder. " I'm glad to have seen it — I can now say, 
I have seen a regular play. Think of that." 

" But you are not going back at oooe, neighbor !" asked 
father Yon Horn. 

" Yes, yes ! Pm most afraid the game will get too 
pert, and think the old hunter's gun is witched, neighbor. 
Then, I can't breathe this low country air long, from liv- 
ing so entirely up in the hills. I'm tired of so many 
honses — but you won't think I'm tiled of yon all ; or of 
yoa, daughter " 

" Father, please stay a little bnger — please," said littb 
SaUy. 

" I oauH, daughter, I moat go to-morrow : I'm feeling 
tiiat a deer hunt is in my blood." 

**A deet hunt!" said Max, "I would give any Uiing 
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in the world to go and hnnt a few iays with yon, 
sir!" 

" Come then, my boy." 

" But my law — ^oncle says — ^ 

^' Pm afraid you are negleoting it, Max," said &ther 
Von Horn. 

" Yes sir, lately, I know — ^" 

" With all this playing and visiting, and other things, 
Coke and Blackstone stand a bad ohance.'' 

" Well, sir, I suppose I ought — " 

" No — ^if you have set your heart on going, you may as 
well go." 

'' I 'go in the morning," said hunter John. 

" Well, neighbor, if you must, you must," the old man 
said ; '^ and I suppose Max might as well go and get this 
acting out of his head. Now for prayers." 

Prayers were said, and every one retired to rest. On 
the stairs Max passed Nina, who went up last, carrying 
in her dainty hand her japanned candlestick. 

'< I say, Nina," said Max, ^' don't be married before I 
get back." 

" What do you mean ?" 

^' Why, Messrs. Huddleshingle and Lyttelton are both 
smitten with yon, Miss Nina. While you were acting I 
saw them — ^you know I was in the green-room, peeping 
through the curtain, there was a hole — ^" 

" What did you see, you goose ?" said Nina, smiling. 

" I saw the beforementioned gentlemen devouring my 
amiable and handsome cousin with their glances. I really 
thought Hans Huddleshingle was going to make his fat, 
pinky eyes into saucers — ^" 

"Foolishness!" 

<* And as for Mr. William Lyttelton—" 

"What of him, pray?" 

" He could not have gazed more attentively or showed 
more profound satisfaction, if he had just found some favor- 
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able anthority in one of liia cases, and was gloating over 
its graces and attractions. Nina, I am getting jealoas : 
Nina, I am going away, and I can fancy the delight 
which the absence of so formidable a rival as myself will 
afford those sprightiv and agreeable gentlemen. But 
Nina, I go in full confidence — in confidence as strong Ba 
ever Romeo felt in the faith of gentle Juliet, whom, by* 
the-by, you much resemble. Think of me often, Juliet - 
Nina, I should say," Max continued dolefully, and casting 
a tender glance upon his cousin ; " think of me often ; not 
in the dim watches of the night alone, when ' even the stars 
do wink as 'twere with over-watching,* but even when 
the 'garish day' is bright, and you are surrounded hy 
the most gallant cavaliers — the sprightly liyttelton, and 
gay Huddleshingle. I am not afraid, my Nina ; I have 
no fear that you will espouse a walking lawbook, or ever 
write your name Nina Huddleshingle ! But still, I pray 
you, think of mo— of me, your most devoted, your most 
loving — " 

The closing of Nina's door, clipped off the remainder 
of this most eloqaent speech. Uax also retired. 

On the next day, hunter John, immediately after 
breakfast, had his horse brought, and declared that he 
mnst set out*— though Meadow Branch valley was scarcely 
ten miles distant. He was evidently restless at the very 
thought of the great mountains, which, indeed, possess 
a mighty influence over those who have experienced their 
fascination. Hunter John, had been lesn than a week in 
Martinsbnrg, but was already country-sick. 

Max made ready to accompany him ; leaving with Nina 
many messages, and running about, with all the di^light 
of a boy who has a holiday granted him, and the vision 
of woods and mountain-slopes before him. Romeo and 
■luliet; Josephine; Monsieur Pantoufle's fencing lessons— 
ail were forgotten, and Max, with his impulsive tQca.'^t* 
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ament, saw for the moment nothing but guns, and hunt* 
ing knives, and powder-flasks : — ^heard but the barking 
of the dogs, which frisking and wagging their tails, and 
leaping about, uttered at intervals, sonorous hayings, elo- 
quent of mountain-side adventure. 

If Max forgot Romeo and Juliet, however, hunter 
John, only half imitated him. He remembered Julief 
Father Von Horn's hand passed through the ordeal of the 
hunter's iron grasp, Nina and Barry were told good-by : 
and then the quondam Juliet — ^little Sally^ran to get 
the last word from him: and kiss him, crying at his 
going away. The old mountaineer raised the little form 
to his heart and held her there — a mere flower, a blossom 
so light was she — and again the old, gray, storm-beaten 
brow, rested on the bright rippling gold, and the red, tender 
cheek. He sat the child down : she covered her face, and 
began to cry. But Max jested with her, and made her 
laugh, and the dogs bayed more loudly, and good-by being 
said again, they mounted their horses. 

'' To the mountains !" cried Max, with sparkling eyes, 
*< Oh, what a glorious sight; the ficill woods are— «]id the 
dwr '" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MX. BUDDLE SHINGLE CONCEIVES AN IDEA : WITH THE OIRCDK- 
STANCE8 WHICH LED TO THAT PHENOMENON. 

The individual who moaopolizes the whole converaatijn 
in an aasembUge of many perBoas, his ta\k flowing on like 
a river which notiiing can oheok, and absorbing such 
chance sentences as others utter, as easily and gracefully 
as a large stream absorbs into its bosom the little rills : 
— snoh a talkative personage, despite every thing, is apt 
to grow wearisome at last, and miss that attention which 
other more ailent individuals command. 

We are afraid that the sayings and doings of Mr. 
Max Courtlandt have filled too large a space in these 
pages, and Uiat the reader will very willingly good-speed 
htm or nis journey to the mountains. Whether this be 
the case or not, we shall proceed to report the words, and 
actions of those other personages thrown by that impulsive 
gentleman, almost completely in the back-ground. Mr. 
Huddle shingle, with all his virtues, his peculiarities, his 
devoted admiration for our heroine, will now take his 
rightful place in this narrative, and perhaps act a more 
prominent part than Max has hitherto played, fignre in 
a more striking catastrophe, than that which we have 
desorihed as occurring at the " GJnbe :" — Mr. Lyttelton, 
that solemn devotee of legal lore, and prospective rival of 
oar hero in the aflfeotions of Ninri, will have due attention 
paid to his wiaeworda and lookn: — allthe ' neglected per- 
onages' finding the coast clear, and the sUenoe oa \K>uiija. 
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invaded, by that merry laughter, full of joyous pride, will 
take their rightful stations— u^arped no longer — ^in our 
comedy. 

Max had gone away with a gay jest, beseeching Nina 
not to lose her heart to Mr. Lyttelton, that walking law- 
book, before he returned from his visit to the mountains. 
What seemed then the merest jest, was soon no jest at all. 

Mr Lyttelton, dressed with unusual care, and radian!, 
with something which nearly approached a smile, called 
at father Von Horn's scarcely half an hour after the de- 
parture of the young man and hunter John. He came, 
he said, to compliment Miss Nina on her admirable vi- 
vacity and grace in the part of Lydia, which he had the 
pleasure of seeing her perform, on the last evening at the 
" Globe." He had been very frequently, in his visits to 
the north, to see the piece in many theatres, personated 
by many beautiful women: — ^but he had never had the 
pleasure, the happiness he might say, of witnessing a 
performance so replete with grace and power, so full of 
sparkling and fascinating vivacity, as that of the lady in 
whose presence he now had the honor of being — then and 
there. 

These words were not precisely those uttered by Mr. Lyt- 
telton, that solemn admirer ; but we have given a tolera- 
bly accurate transcript of his remarkable and uncommon 
speech on this occasion. That he had prepared him- 
self before undertaking such an extraordinary effort — 
perhaps written it carefully and committed it to memory, 
like many orators celebrated for their impromptu bursts 
of eloquence — ^there seems little reason to doubt. True, 
Mr. Lyttelton was not accustomed to con over or write 
out his forensic addresses ; but even the most fluent 
orator, when he desires to make a profound impression, 
studies beforehand his subject, selects and arranges his 
sentences, seeks to discover the most winning gestures 
ind captivating tones It was Mr. Lyttelton's obiect to 
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loake a profound irapresaion on this oooasion : — and he 
so far Buooeeded, Uiat when he look hia leave Nina ao- 
knovledged to herself, with a sentiment of self condemna- 
tion, that in heretofore regarding this gentleman as a de- 
cidedly wearisome persoD, she had done him very great 
iojustioe. As for Mr. Lyttelton, he went away oompletely 
enslaYed — and for twenty-four hours afterward was re- 
ported to have not onoe looked into a law-book, or opened 
a record. Strange power of love, even in the most stubborn 
hearts. 

Thus was the first step taken by Nina and her admirer, 
hand-in-hand, toward the imaginary altar over which 
presides that merry god, lover of jocund wedding bell- 
ohimes, and golden rings. Hand-in-hand : for we most 
confess that Nina felt that Mr. Lyttelton's attention to 
her were, all things considered, a most extraordinary 
compliment, and she was not. backward in betraying her 
great satisfaction at his visit, and his promise to come 
Buun again. This visit was a compliment which no other 
young lady could boast of: hitherto her admirer had bwn 
wholly ausorbed in his legal and political pursuits, had 
forsworn the society of ladies, and had even — wrapped 
ttf III his dusty papers, and law-volumes — seemed wholly 
unoonsoions of the existence of such things as young ^la. 

He had not, however, on this account disappeared from 
the eyes and thoughts of the marriageable young ladies 
of the borough ; — many had " set their caps" at the rising 
young lawyer and politiciao ; and not a few would have 
returned no churlish answer to a declaration (not legal) 
on his part. He was not agreeable, certainly — did not 
dance — seldom smiled — was addicted to the nosocial habit 
of falling into reveries, in which all coosoioasness of place 
and people was lost npon his part : but he was nndeni* 
ably most intelligent, was of good " estate," by no means 
ill-looking, and was almost certain to be returned for Con- 
gress in a year or two. Is it wonderful, therefore, that 
■• 
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Mr. William Lyttelton should be regarded as an eli- 
gible person for matrimony, by the fair dames of the 
borough ; or that Nina should congratulate herself upon 
having ensnared this formidable woman-hater ? 

Max knew not the sad consequences which were to 
arise from his suggestion to Nina, in relation to the after- 
piece. Had he dreamed of such a thing, we doubt 
whether the young man would have taken so much pains 
to persuade his cousin to appear in it. Her fascinating 
appearance on that interesting occasion — ^beyond the least 
doubt — fashioned and "shaped the ends" of her after 
life, more powerfully than Max had dreamed they could. 
She had completely charmed the sombre lawyer and poli- 
tician — ^he was now her willing slave, soon to assume 
another, and very different position, in the eyes of the 
law, at least. 

Days and weeks glided away, and Max, absorbed in his 
mountain sports, did not return. Nina was not sorry for 
his absence, since she would have experienced some awk- 
wardness had he been present, and for a very simple 
reason. Mr. Lyttelton was now her avowed suitor ; that 
gentleman called to see her every day ; the house was 
full of his presents — some of them exceedingly elegant 
and costly : in a word, a new chapter had opened in the 
book of Nina's existence ; and that new chapter might 
not be very much to her cousin Max's taste. Nina was 
relieved by his absence — for she felt that Max had very 
piercing eyes. If he loved her, on which point she had 
never been able to make up her mind, how unpleasant 
would be his presence ! — If he was indifferent to her mar- 
riage with Mr. Lyttelton, how dreadful his bantering 
tongue ! Nina was devoutly thankful for his absence. 

So rolled on the days, the weeks, and at the end of a 
month Mr. Lyttelton had paid the young lady such deli- 
cate attentions, had made, him.^elf so agreeable, had min* 
istered »o pleasantly to her vanity, by attending her to 
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every festival far and near — he, the austere basmess man 
transformed, for the nonce, into a gay lady's man — that 
Nina's heart was won; and so, one morning when Mr. 
Lyttelten asked the delicate question, which is to ao 
many men a stumbling-blook, Nina without hesitation 
gave him her hand. Ur, Lyttelton solemnly kissed the 
hand, and as he would doubtless have ofj>Keaai it, the 
*' pleadings" were through, and the " iasae" was made np- 

Soon the interesting fact was mode known by Nina, \o 
her relations and friends ; father Von Horn would not 
have forced his daughter to marry the marquis of Carra- 
bas ; he was delighted to find tiiat she had chosen so 
worthy a man, and gave her hia blessing. Nina's friends 
received the intelligence with complacent smiles : they 
had " known it from the very first," they said. And so 
the day was fijced, and Nina, to her profound astonishment, 
reflected, that she would soon be that very charaotor she 
had declared she never would be— a married woman. 

There was one person who received the intelligenoe of 
her intended marriage, with profound wrath end bitter 
jealousy of the happy man to be. This was Hans Hud< 
dleshingle, who, as we know, was one of Nina's moat per- 
severing admirers, and who never for a moment had 
doubted his ultimate success — backed by the evident par- 
tiality of her father for him as a German, and the gracea 
of his intellect and figure. Hans was overcome with 
rage; then with despair ; then a thonsand projeote chased 
each other through his somewhat muddy brain, all bear- 
ing on the subject of the marriage, and the means of 
preventing its consummation. 

One morning he heard that the day for Nina's mar- 
riage was fixed ; then suddenly flashed across his memory 
a conversation he had heard, not long ago at father Von 
Horn's, and a strange idea occurred to him. 

He determined that this idea should be shaped into an 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AN AUTUMN EVENING WITH JEAN PAUL. 

It was two or three days before the time appointed for 
Nina's marriage, when one evening that young lady was 
seated at the supper table, from which, her father had 
just risen. 

In truth there seemed some foundation for the general 
opinion, that Nina was one of the prettiest maidens of the 
whole borough of Martinsburg. It is undeniable that 
her dress was negligent and her hair disordered ; but as 
she sat there at the broad board, with the rich red sun- 
light, streaming through the open window upon her curls, 
turning them into w^ves of molten gold — ^upon her white 
forehead, her bright eyes, her rosy cheeks — flighting up 
all with its warm autumn radiance— one might have 
been pardoned for concurring in the above-mentioned gen- 
eral opinion. Certainly, Nina was a beauty-— and though 
none of the gentlemen of her acquaintance had hung 
themselves, or fought duels, or written poetry, or done 
any other dreadful thing in honor of her charms, yet that 
beauty had not been without effect upon the hearts of 
many : — a fact of which Nina was perfectly cognizant. 

After scolding aunt Jenny, and nearly running crazy 
a tmall negro boy, hight Sallust, by the number of orders 
given him in rapid succession ; and treading on the cat's 
tail ; and pinching the ear of the old superannuated dog 
Bugle, who lay stretched beside the table ; and bowing 
ooquettishly through the window to an acquaintance^ who 
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at the moment chanoed to pasa : — when Wiaa. haJ dis* 
patched these hoasehold duties and pleaaures, she betook 
herself with the key-basketon her roaad bare arm, to the 
door, where her father sat smoking his immense meer- 
sohaum and quietly reflecting on the events of the day, 
which was about to oloae. From time to time- the old 
man's eyes would wander to the portrait ovei the fire 
place, distinotly visible from tlie place where he was sil- 
ting — ^tbe portrait of old Courtlandt Yon Horn his father, 
that hero of so much military renown, npon the border, 
long ago, who now lay like a valiant Qerman Kitter tak- 
ing hia rest in the church-yard on the opposite hill. From 
time to time, too, hia eye would fall on a German book 
lying open on his knee, in which he seemed to have been 
reading. 

" Nina, darling," said father Ton Horn to his daoghter, 
"come, read me a ohaptar in my new book. You will 
like it much, for it is beautiful and genial, like every 
thing from Fatherland." 

Nina pouted : and the reader must not think too hard 
of her, for doing so. She was in one of her bad humors, 
such as we have seen her betray on the morning when 
this true history oommenoed : and further, she had no 
desire to pass the beautiful evening with her eyes upon a 
page full of black, German oharaoters, when the oloud- 
eharaoters of orange and gold in the bine sky were bo 
much more attractive. 

'What ia it, father?" she asked. 

" 'Ificholas Margraf.' Jean Paul's last work : as fai 
as I have perused it, it is well worthy of him." 

Nina took the book. 

" Commence at the seventh chapter daughter," said 
&lher Von Horn, 

" It looks so dull," said Nina, turning over the leavet 
listlessly. 

" It is not dull, daughter " 
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"Oh me! I'm mighty tired!" groaned Nina, "these 
servants will run me distracted !" 

" Don't read, then, my child," said her father, " don't 
make a duty of what I meant for a pleasure." 

But Nina knew that her father would be hurt if ^he 
failed to read, and as she loved her father this would 
afflict her. Therefore, she turned duly to Chapter VII , 
and commenced, reflecting that after all her attitude in 
the little wicker chair, with one white arm supporting her 
head the other across the book, was not so ungraceful 
should visitors approach. 

It was a pleasant sight to see the old German and his 
daughter, thus side by side in the quiet, beautiful evening, 
under the broad old golden leaved oaks, fronting the set- 
ting sun. It was amusing too, to witness the difficulty 
with which Nina — only half comprehending the meaning 
-—enunciated the guttural diphthongs of that strange lan- 
guage which Jean Paul delighted in making, more wild 
and rugged than it naturally was. As to the old Q-erman, 
he seemed much pleased, and often interrupted the read- 
ing with a subdued laugh which was the very music of 
hearty enjoyment. 

The sun sank behind the blue mountains, and father 
Von Horn took the book from Nina. 

" What a wonderful writer — what a striking humor !" 
he said, " Herr Richter is a good, as well as a great man." 

" It's so strange, father." 

" Yes ; so it is. But it is not too strange to teach us 
how great and commendable, are content and love in this 
world." 

Nina turned the leaves, carelessly glancing at an ap- 
proaching visitor. 

" If we are amiable and contented, daughter, and love 
our neighbor," said father Von Horn, " we are not only 
living a more holy and God-fearing life, but are happier 
here below." 
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Nina's good humor b^aa to return ; she waa a some- 
what fiery young lady, but not what is called moody. 

" Content U an exoellent thing, father," she replied ; 
" hot every body can't be cooteated." 

" Are you discontented ?" 

"Oh, no," said the young girl, slightly blushing; "lut 
vou know, father, how aunt Jenny and Sallust try nie. 
They almost drive me crazy I" 

This was said with a laugh. Fathei Yon Horn's 
echoed it. 

" Pshaw ! these are triiles," he said, '■ yon have a 
warm, good heart, daughter — don't mind them." 

" I don't, much," 

" You are not an irritable person ; you love, not hate, 
most people, I am sure ; — as is right." 

" I dearly love you, father," replied Nina, bending 
over, and laying her band trustingly on the massive 
ohoulder. 

" Not a doubt of it, child," said father Von Horn, 
cheerily ; " still you are going to leave me, yoa little 
witch." 

" Oh, father," said Nina, laughing and bluahing. 

"At what time did he say he would be able to re* 
turn?" 

" William from Alexandria, sir ? He said nine o'olook 
this evening." 

" Ah, I don't think I can spare yon !" 

" Father !" said Nina, beginning to cry. The old man 
drew her to him and kissed her. She rose to go in, see- 
ing a gentleman approach whom she did not oare to see ; 
but her father laughingly restrained her. 

The gentleman was ICr. Huddleshingia, 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THB LAST nCTERVIEW — ^BUT ONE ^BETWEEN JOKA AND HUffl 

HUDDLESHINGLE. 

It oan not be said that Nina received Mr. Huddleshin- 
gle in a very flattering manner ; the original pout came 
back in its fiill force, as she returned a distant bow to his 
phlegmatic salute. 

"Welcome, Hans/' said father Von Horn, "what 
news ?" 

" Nothing that I have heard, sir," said Mr. Huddleshin- 
gle. "Miss Nina, I am glad to see you looking so well 
and happy this fine evening." 

" Thank you, sir, I am very well." 

" You are looking better than I ever saw you.'' 

"I am glad to hear it, sir." 

"To be sure," continued Mr. Huddleshingle, with a 
slight tremor in his voice which excited Nina's adtonish- 
ment, so phlegmatically self-possessed was her visitor on 
ordinary occasions, " to be sure, it is nothing more than 
I might look for — ^health and happy looks 1 mean— on the 
eve of your marriage." 

Nina bowed coldly. 

" It's a very agreeable time generally," said her vis- 
itor. 

" Agreeable, sir ? I do not understand." 

^< I thought I had a right to think so," said Mr. Huddle- 
phingle, " having seen so many couples married. Ladies 
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generally look in good spirits on the day before their mar- 
rying." 

" Do they ?" asked Nina, with intense disdain — so 
mtense that her onlnoky admirer almost groand his 
teeth. 

"I think they generally do," he replied moodily, " and 
I snppose Uias Nina will be looking as bright as a — as a 
— flower, thb time day after to-morrow. Some will not 
feel so pleasant as she will, I know thoagli ; — ^bnt every 
yoang lady has a right to please herself^ and nobody 
ought to say her nay." 

Whet it oost Hr. Hnddleshingle to utter this speech, 
his agitated voice, and heightened oolor indicated. 

Father Von Horn oame to divert the threatened storm, 
by laughingly slapping the young German on the shouU 
der, and saying : 

" That's right, Hans ! always leave the ehoioe to them. 
I shonld, if I had fifty daughters : my father, old Gonrt- 
landt Von Horn, as yoa call him yonder, taught me that 
mnch." 

Hana almost started. 

Nina glancing sideways at him, was conscious that 
while he cstensibly spoke with his eyes fixed on her, his 
gaze wandered to the portrait, and hiit eyes almost blazed. 
Hbunder»tfmding his agitation, and attributing it to dis* 
appointment — for ahe knew very well Mr. Hans Huddle- 
shingle's feelings toward herself — Nina experienced a 
sentiment of pity for her unhappy admirer, 

" What a very beautiful evening it is, Ur. Hans," she 
said kindly, " look at the sunset." 

"Yes — yes, beautiful," said Mr. Hnddleshingle starting 
and blushing : this kind speech had nearly changed his 
purpose. But an unlucky incident just then occurred 
which had much effect upon after events. 

This incident was the appearance of Mr. William Lyt- 
telton at the end of the d-.-rt, leiaorely ajt^toajd^n^'t^ 
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his old worn out ourricle, in which he was accustomed to 
travel the circuit. 

Nina jumped up, clapping her hands and crying, " Oh, 
father — there he is — ^back already !" and without any 
apology to Mr. Huddleshingle she ran into the house to 
smooth her disordered dress and hair, before meeting her 
solemn lover. 

Mr. Huddleshingle looked once at the approaching 
vehicle, ground his teeth audibly, and bidding fathei 
Von Horn good-evening, went away, drawing in his 
breath, and clenching his hands just as Mr. William 
Lyttelton solemnly checked his steed before the door 

His resolution was taken— fixed. 




CHAPTER ZXVn. 

A MODEL LOVEB. 

Hb. Ltttblton desoended slowly from his onrriole uid 
inclosed father Von Horn's fingers in his iron grasp— hy 
which excess of cordiality he may have intended to sup- 
ply the place of a smile : no such exhibition of gladness 
appeared upon his rigid featores. At the same moment 
Nina appeared at the door. 

Nina — hat so metamorphosed, so wholly different, so 
radiantly heantifnl, with her fair, neatly-bound hair, her 
tasteful costume, her tiny feet filling miraoulons baby- 
slippers, that she was scarcely recognizable. Her listless, 
ill-humored air had changed to one of the greatest live- 
liness and vivacity- Her eyes danoed : her lips were 
smiling : her whole manner was so altered that had Hr. 
Huddleshingle been present no one can tell to what tran- 
sports of jealousy and ire he would have been driven. 

" And how have you been, William — and did you have 
a pleasant ride — and was the day warm — and did you 
see any acquaintances in Alexandria — and did you gain 
your cause in Winchester ? — and — tell ns alt about it." 

These were some of the numerons, almost innumera- 
ble questions which Nina poured forth upon the solemn 
gentleman in black, who bore the infliction with much 
equanimity. It is true he disapproved of such a style ol 
cross-examination on legal grounds, as calculated to em- 
barass the witness : but for once he relaxed in his profes* 
sional strictness. 
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He therefore informed Nina — ^whose affectionate salute 
(that was the phrase then fashionable), he had received 
with much apparent indifference — ^that his ride had been 
a pleasant one; that the weather had been reasonably 
pleasant, he thought he might even venture to say excel- 
lent for traveling ; that he had seen many friends in Al- 
exandria ; that he had tried his case in Winchester, and 
after a close contest got a verdict ; and that he had^ on 
the whole, nothing to complain of. 

** And now you want some supper after your ride, Will- 
iam," said Nina, affectionately, spite of her solemn lover's 
indifferent manner, /'you have not been to supper, of 
course." 

" No matter," said Mr. Lyttelton. 

'' But it does matter. Just wait, and you shall have 
it in a few minutes — " 

" Thank you, Nina ; I must go home,** 

" Stay by all means. Nina will be put to no trouble," 
said father Yon Horn ; '' besides, daughter," he added, 
'^ Barry has not been to supper, and you must not neglect 
him." 

"Oh, Barry can — ^" began Nina, indifferentiy ; but 
checking herself : 

" Certainly it is no trouble, father," she said ; " in ten 
minutes every thing would be ready. Come now, Will- 
iam, remember you have been away for a week, nearly." 

" Well, Nina," said Mr. Lyttelton, " I must go home 
for a while ; but I'll come back in half an hour." 

With which words he returned solemnly to his vehi- 
cle. 

" Oh, by-the-by," he said to the young girl, who was 
at his elbow, " here are some small matters for you ; silks 
and things, I believe ; I did not select them ; I suppose 
though, they are all right." 

And Mr. Lyttelton handed out a dozen large bundles 
which had completely filled the bottom of the vehicle. 
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" Thank yon, dear William," said Nioa gratefully, and 
oaating a timid glanoe at her grave admirer. 

" It was no tronble," he aaid. 

And taking the reins, he placed his foot upon the step 
of the carriage. A thought seemed suddenly to strike him. 

*' Nina," said he, turning round with a sinile whiidk 
somewhat relaxed his solemn physiognomy. 

"William!" 

" Come Nina, a kiss befwe I go. I love yoa very much, 
Nina!" 

And after this extraordinary speech, having received 
Hie salute, Hr. William Lyttelton drove slowly away. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

BABRT. 

Nina ran into the house nearly borne to the gronnd by 
the weighty bundles she carried ; and soon the whole 
establishment was in an uproar. She herself saw to 
every thing ; — ^the presents were unwrapped ; the supper 
was ordered on a royal scale ; and messages were sent by 
Nina to all her friends in the neighborhood to come (with 
their brothers, cousins, or other escort), and sup with her. 
The presents Nina thought magnificent; — such beauti- 
ful silks and laces, and such slippers, fitting admirably ! 
Then the earrings, and breastpins, and bracelets — ^the rib- 
bons, and handkerchiefs, and gloves ! Surely such a lover 
would be a model of a husband — such as the world rarely 
saw! 

The presents once laid out to the best advantage for 
the inspection of her female friends, and the gentlemen 
too, if they wished to see them — ^Nina applied herself to 
the supper, which she determined should be worthy of 
such a guest. The servants were soon flying about like 
startled lapwings ; — ^that unfortunate Sallnst, who earlier 
in the evening had been in horrible doubt whether his 
head or feet were uppermost, now gave himself up for 
lost, and obeyed, or endeavored to obey, with the silence 
of despair ; — and aunt Jenny thought that if such a clat- 
ter was made about a simple supper, the wedding prepar- 
ations would deprive her of the small remnant of senses 
which she yet possessed. 
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Father Von Horn, to escape all this hurry, hustle, and 
noise, lit his meerschaum, and took his former position at 
the door, where he sat in quiet meditation, smoking like 
a bashaw, and gazing pleasantly at the red flush of aun- 
Bflt on the weatem mountain, now almost overthrown and 
obliterated by the fast-coming night. 

Hearing a footstep toward Q.ueen>street, he turned hia 
head and saw Barry. The boy looked pale and startled, 
and sunk in thon^t. 

" Well, Barry, my boy," said father Von Horn, " whafs 
the matter?" 

Barry raised his head with a fri^tened look, evidently 
brought baok to the real world around him by the old 
man's hearty greeting. 

"Oh, air— nothing," said Barry, blushing at the thought 
that he was telling a falsehood. 

" Uy child," said his unole, " you ought not to think 
and walk about dreaming so much ; no active, energetic 
man dreams his time away. I know you have the poetic 
and imaginative temperament, which exalts reverie into 
an improper delight ; but cheok it, oheok it, Barry — now, 
while you are young," 

Barry aat down, retnrning no reply, upon the grass at 
the old man's feet. Father Yon Horn smoothed bis long 
dark hair with his hand. 

" Courtlandt the Tall himself," he muttered ; " the 
child is the very image of the old man, and the portrait." 

" What did you say, unole V asked Barry, ronsing from 
hia abstraction. 

" I said you were like Courtlandt the Tall — my father." 

Barry smiled ; his preoccupation, for a moment, seemed 
to have disappeared. 

" Am I much, unole V' 

" Very much." 

" Was he a good man V 

** Am good and brave a man as ever drew b'«.^tibJ* 
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" Then, uncle, I am very glad I am like him in my 
face," said Barry, '^ maybe, after a while I shall be like 
him in my character." 

** You will, my boy, I am sure ; you will be a good 
man, Barry — ^for you are a good boy." 

" Uncle, you don't know how glad you make me feel by 
saying I will be good. I only want to be good — ^I don't 
want to be a great, rich man, for 1 am afraid it would 
harden me, you know ; make me look down on poor people. 
Oh, uncle, I hope I will be good, and you will always love 
me." 

" Bless your heart, my boy," said father Von Horn, 
cheerily, '* every body loves you. Don't fear I ever will 
stop loving you. Well, all this talking with Nina and 
you, has made me forget Burt ; I must see to him. No," 
continued father Yon Horn, as Barry was about to rise 
and go in his place, ^^ I must look to the old horse my- 
self." 

And he entered the house. As he went in Nina came 
out, clad in her most graceful manner, and radiant with 
happiness and expectation. At first she did not perceive 
Barry, from the lowness of his seat. But he rose, and 
Nina seeing him, called the boy to her and smoothing his 
hair, kissed him affectionately. 

" Barry, you are very handsome," said Nina, laugh- 
ing; "but you must fix yourself nice for the supper. 
Recollect every body in the neighborhood is coming ; and 
now I think of it, why don't you go and bring Sally." 

Barry blushed : then almost trembled with a sudden 
recollection. 

'< I can not, cousin Nina," he said in a low voice ; " I 
must go—" 

Then suddenly checking himself, he sunk into one of 
the chairs shuddering. Nina did not observe this strange 
conduct : her whole attention was given to a gay party 
of young persons who rapidlv approached ; these were the 
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guetits who bad chanoed to meet eaoh otter, and who 
bore down in one oompaot body — of laughing rosy faoee, 
and manly forms — upon Nina, and (proapeotively) her 
sapper. Ladies at that day were not ashamed to eat 
heartily, and were guilty of no trifling with dainty oon- 
feotions, when good substaQtial edibles were at hand : — the 
gentlemen too, were fond of those night^dinners called 
snppers ; and both the ladies, and the gentlemen, had 
repeatedly partaken of this pleasant meal in great perfec- 
tion at the old German's mansion. Thus the fea^* and 
flow of other things than reason and the soul, were agree- 
ably looked forward to. 

Itr. Lyttolton arrived just as Nina was shaking hands 
with her male friends, and kiiising the yonng girls of the 
party — a practice to which young girb for some mysteri- 
ous reason are much addicted — and all having entered 
the hospiteble doors, they were welcomed honestly and 
heartily by the old man ; and the merry laughter and 
gay talk commenced, with many admiring looks at the 
rici presents — Nina receiving every compliment with 
wonderfully elegant composure : and so in due course of 
time came, " the supper and the dance." 

In the midst of this uproar, of clinking glasses, merry 
voices, and gay laughter, Nina's face beoame suddenly 
overoa&t by something like a otoud. The thou^t of Uax 
had ooourred to her ; and this thought made her melan* 
oboly even in the very whirl of the reveln '. 
F 
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BARB7 KEEPS HIS APPOmTMENT. 

From all this confusion, noise, and merriment, Barry 
had soon disappeared, with that shrinking sensitiveness 
which characterized his timid temperament. But on this 
evening something unusual seemed to agitate him, and 
make him afraid of his own thoughts, even. Sitting, 
bent down, in one of the large wicker chairs beside the 
door, he gazed now at the calm white stars, now at the 
moon, which just rising kindled the eastern trees, agitated, 
nervous, starting at every sound. 

Within, all went merry as a marriage bell, and the con- 
trast between those gay moving figures in the background, 
and in the foreground the form of the boy bent down, 
trembling, frightened, might have struck a painter. 

Suddenly the old clock struck slowly and sonorously 
nine. At the first stroke Barry started, at the last he 
rose up shuddering. 

" It is time !" he murmured. 

"What is it time for?" asked the voice of Nina, be- 
hind him ; the violent exercise in dancing had heightened 
her color unbecomingly, and she came to moderate her 
roses in the cool evening. 

Barry drew back, shaking his head. 

"What are you shaking your head so wisely for, 
Barry ?" said Nina. 

Barry trembling and pale, removed her hand from his 
arm. 

<^ Where are you going ?" asked Nina. 
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" I oan not tell you, oouain Nina." 

" Barry yon must, or I wiU be angry," 

" I am sorry, cousin Nina ; please let go my arm," 
Barry said, trembling ; *' I must go." 

Nina was struck with the profound terror expres"ed in 
the boy's voice, and released his arm. 

Barry, without farther parley, glided irto the deep 
shadow of the oaks and disappeared — himself a moving 
shadow— ID the direotioD of the bridge. Nina hearing 
herself called by the yoang girls, dismissed the subject of 
the child's strange conduct from her mind, and entered 
the house — just, however, as father Von Horn and his 
son-in-law to be, came forth — at which Miss Nina was 
observed to pout. 

These gentlemen had abandoned the gay company 
within, to come and talk politics in the open air, which 
was pleasantly cool, not at all unpleasantly, however. 

At no time was Mr. Lyttelton an agreeable companion ; 
but his conversational powers were displayed to much 
greater advantage in the society of a reasonable, unim- 
aginative, sensible man, than with merry girls, and young 
men addicted to gay laughter. The merriment was well 
in its way, no doubt, but he had seen enough on this 
occasion, for one evening, he reflected ; and so reflecting, 
he took his seat in the large wicker chair, which afforded 
a luxurious resting-plaoe for the head, the arms, and the 
feet. Let it not be supposed, however, that Mr, LytteN 
ton was the man to profit by these advantages. No ; he 
was accustomed to hard, upright court benches, or chairs, 
and he sat perfectly erect in bis oomfortable and capaoioiu 
seat, disdaining to rest his head, his arms, or his feet, on 
aught connected with it. 

Then commenced a rather sleepy discussion, which con- 
fined itself to politics an 1 law ; and which the reader will 
readily pardon our not recording here. Mr. Lyttelton 
held in his hand the !aat number of the J)lartinsbur% 
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Gazette^ and dis^coursed upon its editorial matter, whioh 
ne took for text, with great solemnity and emphasis. But 
in the midst of this harangue, when the speaker's feelings 
were beooming aroused, and his latent fire began to glim- 
mer and flicker, gradually growing brighter and warmer, 
he was suddenly arrested by a circumstanoe so novel in 
its nature, that he very nearly uttered an exclamation. 

Darting from the shadow like a flash of light, knock- 
ing the paper from Mr. Lyttelton's hand, and nearly over- 
turning that gentleman, seat and all, Barry rushed into 
the house, stumbled on the door sill, and fell forward on 
his knees among the dancers, with frightened eyes, 
trembling limbs, white cheeks down which ran a cold 
sweat in streams, and on both hands marks of dust and 
blood. « 

The whole company crowded round him in dismay, 
and the music died away like a wail. Father Yon Horn 
hastened to the child with affectionate solicitude, and 
raised him. 

" What under heaven is this about, Barry," he asked 
with great astonishment, '^ what has frightened you ?" 

Barry passed his hand across his forehead, and mur- 
mured something, shuddering. 

" Speak, Barry !" 

The boy trembled so violently that he could not speak, 
scarcely stand. His face was as white as a ghost's, and 
with under lip between his teeth, and round, awe-struck 
eyes, he seemed to behold something, which no one around 
him oould see. 

Father Von Horn took him by the arm, and supported 
him into the next room ; — ^Nina alone following, with a 
hurried excuse to the company for leaving them. The 
door was closed, and the old man quietly smoothing Bar- 
ry's hair, gently asked the meaning of his heat, agitation 
and fright. Barry gradually became more calm ; and 
Nina I with a wet cloth washed the dust and blood from 
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his hands ; Barry then in hioken sentenoea explained 
matters. 

That evening, he aaid, at ahout dusk, as he was pass- 
ing under the large willows by the run — already nearly 
steeped in darkness — he had heard a voice at his elbow 
in the gloom, which bade him go that night at Qie hour 
of nine, to the grave of Courtlandt Von Horn, or some 
misfortune wonld happen to the family. This appoint- 
ment he was not to mention to any one, or the same evil 
would fall npon his nnole. While the voice was speaking 
to him his foot had struck against a stone, and he had 
stnmbled and fallen. He rose and looked around — he 
saw no one. Though terribly frightened, he had determ- 
ined to go, and did go to the church-yard. On approach- 
ing the wall he had observed a figure of large size, clothed 
white, standing npon the tomb of Courtlandt Von 
Horn— 

The old man start«d back. 

" On the tomb of Courtlandt the Tall !" he cried, catch- 
ing Barry by the arm. 

•' On the very slab," said Barry, trembling. 

"Barry, you are deceived," said the old man, turning 
pale, "or you are telling me an untruth," 

" Never, uncle. I never told a falsehood — I saw it!" 

Father Von Horn passed his hand across his forehead, 
to wipe away the cold sweat which had gathered in large 
heads there. Nina's trembling arm was round his neck. 

" My mind wanders," said he " what more, Barry 
Said it any thing?" 

Barry resumed his aooount. The white figure of the 
speotre had risen taller and taller, and suddenly had 
glided toward him. Affrighted, be had Red pursued, as 
he thought; and as he fled, he heard thundered in his 
ears, the words, " Courtlandt the Tall forbids this mar- 
riage I — Courtlandt the Tall fcrbids this marriage !" He 
bad then run faster, and had fallen and hurt hia haQd.%> 
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but rose again, and had not stopped — as they knew-»- 
until he reached home. 

The old man's head sank, and he looked moumfdlly at 
his daughter. Nina was pale, and her eyes were slowly 
filling with tears. She knew too well the family tradi* 
tion, and her father's immovable resolution. 

He took her by the hand, and muttering, ^*But one 
course remains, daughter," entered the room wkere tke 
guests were assembled. 

"Friends," said father Von Horn, "you have been 
invited, I believe, to witness the ceremony of my daugh- 
ter's marriage, two days from this time. I am sorry to 
say, it is put off for the present — for good and sufficient 
reason. Enough, that it must be deferred." 

The company received this address with profound aston- 
ishment. They looked at father Von Horn's firmly re- 
solved face, at Nina's tearful eyes, bent down head, and 
twitching lips, at Mr. William Lyttelton's profoundly 
incredulous physiognomy, framed — a striking and origin- 
al portrait — ^by the framework of the door. Nowhere any 
information, any satisfactory indication of the meaning of 
this mystery. A boy's fright to break off a marriage ! 
To Mr. Lyttelton, even, father Von Horn gave no satisfac- 
tory answer, requesting him to call in the morning. 

And so the company dispersed with long faces and 
astonished looks, knowing not what to think, to believe, 
to imagine even. They were nonplused. Last of all, 
Mr. Lyttelton went away; — ^the gentleman who, above 
all others, was affected by this strange occurrence. He 
left father Von Horn's, not knowing whether to bring an 
action for a novel breach of promise, or whether he should 
not doubt his own, and the general sanity- 
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IflHA 8ETB BER WTTB TO WOBI. 

Wbgn the last gaeat had disappeared, father Ton Horn 
went to his daughter, aod tenderly took her by tlie hand. 
Nina covered her eyes with the other hand, and shed a 
flood of teara — of disappointment, mortifioation, and sor- 
row. 

Father Yon Horn was unmoved. 

"Know yon not, daughter," he said in a low tont), 
" that this is a fatal augury in our family — an anoeator 
haunting his grave on the occasion of a wedding ?" 

Nina only sobbed. 

" The roof tree would fall and crash us," continued the 
old man, solemnly, " were we to persist! Barry has never 
yet told an untruth ; hut his woeful plight is evidence 
enough. Coarttondt the Tall has arisen ! The marriage 
is broken !" 

" Forever, father ?" sobbed Nina. 

" Forever, daughter 1" the old man replied much 
agitated, "it can not be. I oould consent to your leav- 
ing me, though I have nursed you from your mother's 
death to the present hour, and seen your infant face merge 
itself into childhood, childhood change gradnally to girl- 
hood, womanhood lastly oome to place its stamp upon 
your forehead. Well I though I have watched you 
through all these changed and happy years, living most 
on this earth for you, I oould give you to one you loved, 
I oould part with my jewel to one who seemed to fitiza Si^ 
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aright. Bnt there is another parting which I oan not 
consent to— that parting is the eternal parting on this 
earth ; your death !" 

" My death, father l^ 

^' Yes, Nina ; were this marriage to take place, how 
know I that my daughter would not be the victim of my 
weakness. Her death would be the death of two persons 
—the old worn body would no longer hold to earth, the 
poor heart — it is getting very old and weary — ^would 
wear away its prison before many days of such a grief 
had passed. No, daughter, it must not be. Courtlandt 
the Tall has arisen !" the old man solemnly said, '' the 
marriage is broken off, and will not be written in the 
Red Book! Enough." 

Nina, much touched by her father's words made no 
reply — only sobbed. Suddenly, however, she was ob- 
served to start. 

'' Father," she said, '' I know Barry has seen some^ 
thing ; but could not this have been a trick played on 
him?" 

" A trick ?" 

" An imposition, by some one ; just think, father V* 

"Who could think of it? Who would presume!" 
cried the old man. 

" Many would, father." 

" To trifle with my family matterS| and practice on 
my feelings !" 

" Father," cried Nina, " the more I think, the more I 
am convinced there is some deception in the matter. Just 
think." 

Father Yon Horn was incredulous ; but slowly the 
idea seemed to gather weight and probability in his 
mind. 

" Father," said Nina, " before you break off forever 
Ihis marriage, in which my heart is engaged, grant me 
PHQ fiE^vor — ^but one, father." 
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"What is it, daughter?" 

" That yoa will send invitations for the weauing, fiw 
the day after to-morrow, aa before — " 

" Well—" 

" Then you might go to the ohuroh-yard — I know it u 
ao imposition, father ; — and find — " 

" I ? — to the church-yard I" 

" Father, I know it ia an impOBition," orwd Kin* ; 
" and I think I know who it is. If it is a deception, 't 
will be repeated— if it is not, sir, and you ae o ooo -what 
Barry saw, then I will never again mention the sahjeot 
of my marriage." 

This seemed plausible to &ther Von Horn ; he feared 
the responsibility to hb own oonsaience, too, whioh he 
had incarred, by so abruptly on a child's report, breaking 
off the intended marriage, The old man was exceedingly 
superstitious — this is his excuse — far more so than Nina, 

Nina was not snperstitious at all ; — and so forcible 
were her arguments on this occasion, that she won her 
father's consent to every thing. The invitations were to 
be sent out again, every preparation for the wedding was 
to be made for the second evening ; and on the next even- 
ing — the wedding eve — her father was to aaoertain for 
himself, the tmth of Barry's relation. 

" Donner and Biitzen !" swore father Von Horn, " if it 
is a trick I" When Nina heard this famous oath^ she 
knew that she need say no more 



CHAPTER XXIL 

FATiCBR YON HOBN ENCOUNTERS GOURTLANDT THE TALL. 

The afternoon slowly waned, the sunset died away, 
aid nine o'clock approached on that fatal night when 
father Yon Horn was to go forth to meet the shade, or not 
the shade, of his ancestor. 

Father Yon Horn, the more he reflected, the more de- 
cidedly came to agree with Nina. He was almost certain 
now, that some trick had been played upon him, or, which 
was far worse, on his name. He accordingly determined 
to prepare himself for an encounter with an earthly power, 
not, however, going unprepared for unearthly visitants. 
Around him pale faces and trembling hands looked on, 
and obeyed his bidding. First came an old rusty sabre 
which had hung for nearly half a century on the walls, 
and being about to see some service in all probability, 
was buckled around the old man's waist by its antique 
band. It had belonged to Gourtlandt the Tall himself, 
and now it was to be used, in a possible contingency, 
against his derider or deriders. Then a dark lantern 
attached to the end of a stick was produced — the lantern 
to see by, and the stick to be used on the back of the 
person or persons who had taken such unwarrantable 
liberties with the Yon Horn name ; if indeed the liberty 
were not taken by one whose right was unimpeachable — 
old Gourtlandt Von Horn himself. 

Thus equipped father Yon Horn called Barry and bade 
him keep by his side, mounted his horse, the coal black 
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Bnrt, and went forth, accompanied by the ohiid into the 
dark ni^t. 

It was very dark and threatening — heavy thunder 
clonds having slowly gathered overhead sweeping from 
the weHtera mountains. The idooq, straggling through 
their, like a storm-beaten ship, over whose lights waves 
iDOessantly break, glimmered and disappeared, and rode 
forth again, as the wind swept it onward to the west. 

The ravine was flooded. The little tinkling rivalet 
was becoming a mountain torrent, each moment growing 
larger and larger. The freshet caused by the heavy rains 
in the mountains, beat full and tumultuous against the 
stone work of the bridge. This stone work trembled and 
shook, as the large waves which had bowed huge trees 
above, struok against it, rebounding covered vrith foam 
like furious war-steeds in the shook of battle. 

Father Von Horn and Barry oroased the bridge slowly, 
and bent their way toward the church-yard. No sound 
was heard hot the mntterings of thunder far away in the 
western mountains, and the heavy footsteps of Burt, or 
his nneasy snort as he snuffed np the coming storm. 
They approached the church-yard through the profound 
darkness, which was only relieved by a few flashes of 
lightning and the fitful glimmering of the moon; the 
laotorD had been closed securely. 

The whole neighborhood was wild and lonely : the ^ 
wind sighed in the tall melancholy trees which bowed 
and bent toward each other like courteous giants, and 
across the waste moor by which they drew near tlie 
churoh-yard, the tall tombstones gleamed like spectres. 

Suddenly father Von Horn caught Barry by tiie arm. 

*' I have seen something," he said in a whisper, " I 
will conceal myself here behind this bush ; show your- 
self." 

Barry obeyed trembling ; and indeed he had no Booner 
advanced with Altering steps into the open egace vb ^^£^ 
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▼iew of the tomb than a flash of lightning revealed to 
father Yon Horn's terrified sight a gigantic figure stand- 
ing with uplifted arms upon the grave of Courtlandt 
the Tall ! The flash of lightning, however, had another 
effect ; it revealed the old Q-erman to the spectre. The 
consequence was that the white figure leaped the stone 
wall with remarkable agility, and — the moon just then 
sailing slowly forth — ^was seen scudding across the com- 
mon toward a clump of bushes at the distance of some 
hundred yards. 

Father Yon Horn's superstitious fears disappeared like 
magic, and full of wrath he put spurs to Burt, and sweep- 
ing like a substantial whirlwind toward the ghost would 
have immediately overtaken him — ^but for a very simple 
but also very unlucky circumstance. There grazed near 
the clump of bushes mentioned, quietly and peacefully, a 
noble mare, milk white and fleet as a deer, which every 
body in the borough was well acquainted with ; the ghost 
already imagined himself in the clutches of his enemy 
when this chance of escape presented itself. 

Burt, with fiery nostrils, which emitted clouds of vapor 
in the chill air, heavy breathing, and energetic gallop was 
sweeping toward him ; on Burt's back a gentleman whose 
name had been trifled with, whose family traditions ridi- 
culed, and whose superstitious ideas had been made a 
laughing stock of by the ghost. 

The ghost was naturally averse to any encounter with 
this personage at the moment in question ; so wrapping 
about him his sheet, he leaped with one vigorous bound, 
on the back of the startled and neighing animal and 
clasping him round the neck, took t3 the open road ai 
lightning speed. 




CHAPTER Hin. 



THE DEAD OO FAST. 



BEHiin) the spectre father Von Horn oame on wrath • 
fully. Hia metal was completely arouaed, and he determ- 
ined that the comedy should end definitely then, if not 
there. 

He therefore spurred Bnrt to his topmost speed, and 
thus kept up with the fugitive if he did not gain ground. 
They ran thus for nearly two miles, the ghost doubling 
and winding in the numerous cross roads, endeavoring 
without snocess to throw his pursuer off the soent. It 
was all in vain. Father Yon Horn followed him hy the 
noise of his steps, and the occasional moonlight, without 
difficulty. By one of those numerous doubles in the road 
the ghost — either advisedly, or from not perceiving the 
hearing of surrounding objects, which was very natural in 
one so agitated — bore down again upon Martinsburg. 
Behind him his purtmer rode as swiftly. Through the 
fitful moonlight, over hills, down rocky descents, up rug- 
ged ascents, into Queen-street, toward the bridge, they 
came revealed to view only by the occasional lightning 
flashes, breaking with the roar of thunder. Behind, 
father Von Horn with streaming hair, swinging lantern, 
and rattling sabre, bore on like a tornado. 

Before, another sight was seen. There was the ghost 
wrapped in his sheet, olinging like a vice to his hrirse's 
mane, or rather neck, for he was lying on the animal 
with one arm round his neck, ever and anon ooa^vo^ 
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affrighted glances behind at his pursuer. They looked — 
horse and horseman — like one of those singular figures 
which Retzsch delighted to outline for the German bal- 
lads. 

Suddenly a terrific roar was heard, louder than wind, 
thunder, or torrent. The bridge had given way with a 
crash, and horrible to relate, the ghost and father Yon 
Horn, before they could check their horses, were precipi- 
tated into the raging current. 

The spectre horseman and his steed sunk, then rosw 
again. Looming above the waves like a rising sun, father 
Von Horn tried to save his horse, but poor Burt seemed 
to have gone down, and a gigantic surge swept over the 
glimmering lantern. Within two yards of the shore the 
ghost redoubled his exertions, and soon the mare raised 
her forelegs, and clinging to the bank like a dog, emerged 
from the water. A large wave behind them suddenly 
took the form of a man and horse, the old German rose 
from the wave, and by a desperate effort followed. Both 
then, pursuer and pursued, swept on, the white mare 
turning into the German quarter. 

The race had been close, but the spectre of Courtlandt 
the Tall might even then have achieved his escape, at the 
pace he was going, and so returned quietly to lie down in 
his tomb, but for an unfortunate accident. Just when 
their speed had begun once more to mend, and when they 
had reached the open space before father Von Horn's door, 
the mare stumbled in the darkness, rolled her rider on the 
ground, and frightened at the quick gathering lights and 
faces, disappeared like a spectre steed, leaving the spec- 
tre jockey to his fate. 

The whole household ran out — father Von Horn drew 
near, and in the midst of all the ghost rose, and throwing 
the sheet on the ground, looked with a mixture of phlegm 
iand defiance on the crowd. The ghost was no other thap 
|(r. Haos Huddleshingle. 
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■* Sir," said father Toq Hofq gravely, " you have done 
a most unworthy thing. It is neither graoeful or beoom- 
ing for one so well descended aa yonraelf, to thus trifle 
with the traditions of an honest family. Qo, sir, yon are 
sufficiently punished ; there is no enmity between us I" 

And giving Burt to a servant, father Von Horn turned 
his back on Ur. Huddleshingle, who returned homeward, 
devoured with rage, mortification, and despair. 

Nina threw her arms round her father's neek, and joy- 
fully kissed him. 

" Did I not tell you so, fether," she oried, " I knew 
that odious man was the person, yesterday ; I was almost 
certain, at least, for he heard us talking about the Red 
Book and grandfather." 

" Yon were right, my daughter," said the old man, 
panting with his violent ride, "now the marriage may 
take place, I hope, in peace." 

And they oil entered the hmue. 



CHAPTER Illin. 

MR. LYTTELTON IS MADE TO UNDERSTAND. 

The household were seated discussing the strange 
incident which had just occurred, when the face of Mr. 
William Lyttelton was seen at the door ; and that gen- 
tleman gravely stalked in, shaking the rain drops from his 
hat. 

" You mentioned the hour of ten, I believe, sir," he said 
to father Yon Horn, taking out his watch, '< and then you 
promised me an explanation of this most extraordinary 
occurrence." 

'< Be seated, Mr. Lyttelton," said the old man, who had 
changed his dripping clothes, but was still panting, ''I 
shall get my breath again very soon." 

Mr. Lyttelton sat down, betraying as much astonish- 
ment as his face was capable of expressing. As yet he 
was wholly ignorant of what we have narrated for the 
reader in detail — ^namely, the family tradition of the Von 
Horns, the explanation of Barry's fright on the previous 
evening, and the catastrophe related in the last chapter. 
The solemn gentleman was completely at a loss ; he was 
wandering about in the mazes of conjecture, like a blind 
man in the night time, like a huge learned-looking owl in 
the day time. He understood nothing; and now called 
by appointment to hear the statement of the case, from 
his intended father-in-law. 

"You were, no doubt, very much astonished yesterday," 
father Yon Horn said after a pause of some minutes, " at 
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Ite abrupt manner in which I diambsed my guests. Well 
air, yon had, I confess, some right to he surprised. Lis- 
ten, and yon shall judge for yourself," 

The old G-erman then related to Itr. Lyttelton the whole 
affair from heginning to end, making no mystery of faia 
family superstition, hnt offering for it no apology. Sir. 
Lyttelton stretched his eyes to their greatest possible 
width ; solemnly mhhed one side of his nose wiUi his 
long finger ; shook his head with an oraoularity which 
expressed folio volumes ; and in one word, exhibited all 
those signs of astonishment whioh men are aoonatomed 
to exhibit, on hearing a strange and anaccountable oir- 
cumstanoe narrated. Father Von Horn with a mixtare 
of amusement and indignation, oonclnded by detailing 
the final catastrophe and signal overthrow, in a double 
sense, of Mr. Huddleshingle. 

"And now," said he, "you have the whole matter, 
and may comprehend theae singular events complete* 

1,." 

" I understand," said Ur, Lyttelton gravely, " Thia 
gentleman — Mr. Huddleshingle I think yon call him — 
well deserves a severe punishment at my hands." 

" No, no," said father Ton Horn, regaining his cheerfiil 
good-humor, " his father and myself were friends. I 
must not disgrace him more than he has disgraced him- 
self." 

" Hum !" muttered Mr. Lyttelton, " bnt I was not his 
fother's friend, sir." 

" You V said the old man, laughing. 

"No; and I hold it to be my right and my duty to 
take notice of this insult to—" 

'* To whom, friend William ?" 

" To Nina." 

" Why, you are too fail I" ^soid father Von Horn, mer- 
rily " Nina is not your wife yt;t. Until then—*' 

Mr. Lyttelton smiled. 
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"She soon will be, I hope, sir. To-morrow ii-'ening 
I believe, is fixed upon for the wedding." 

"See, Nina," said father Von Horn, shaking with 
laughter, " if you allow him to take things into his own 
hands so completely now before your marriage, what will 
you do when he is your lord and master IV 

Nina blushed, and glanced at the solemn face of her 
lover. That gentleman considered himself, possibly, very 
well repaid for the banter which had given him that lov- 
ing glance. 

" Well, sir," he said gravely to the old man, " I sup- 
pose now the wedding may take place without further 
difficulty. I am ready, and so is Nina, I believe ; I am 
naturally anxious," added Mr. Lyttelton, with as much 
diffidence as his profession had left him master t)f, "to 
have the ceremony over ; if Nina, therefore, throws no 
obstacle in the way — ^" 

" Oh !" said Nina, much embarrassed. 

" To-morrow evening will be our wedding-day.'* 

" Or wedding-evening : I don't think you will be fur- 
ther troubled by insolent triflers, like Mr. Huddleshin- 
gle," said father Von Horn. **The wedding will take 
place ; and friend William, I wish you all happiness. 
We all do. We are all here now, and all are pleased 
that Nina has chosen so worthy a gentleman as yourself 
for her husband ; all of us — with the exception of my 
wild nephew. Max, who appeared some time since yon 
recollect, in the character of Romeo^ on the evening of 

Mrs. ^'s examination. He is off in the mountains 

with hunter John, and no doubt will be much surprised 
when he receives the message I sent him. I am afraid 
he has wandered deeper into the mountains, though — to 
Mr. Emberton's, or other of his friends ; and will not 
return until the marriage is over. Max is a wild dog, 
but we all love him ; I hope he will be in time." 

At that moment the hoof-2$trokes of a horse were heard 
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upon the hard ground without — the sound suddenly 
oeaaed — and a footstep was distinguished upon the grav- 
eled walk leading to the door. The door opened, and the 
^gnre of Max appeared upon the threshold, hia clothes 
soiled with dust, his face agitated, one hand pressed upon 
bU heart as if to still its tomaltuoiu heating. 



CHAPTER IIIIV. 

MAX APPEARS AGAIN UPON THB 80ENB. 

Max olosed the door and came in, bowing with gloomy 
embarrassment to the company. 

"Welcome, my boy," said father Von Horn, kindly 
offering his hand to the young man, " why did you force 
us to send you word of Nina's wedding? You ought, be- 
sides, to have been back long since to your law. Ah! 
the mountain winds are a bad thing for students — ^unless 
students are sick from too much study, which I take it 
is not the case with Mr. Romeo. Why, what's the mat- 
ter. Max?" continued father Yon Horn, "your l^^d is 
cold and trembles. Are you sick ?" 

" No, sir — nothing — " stammered Max, sitting down 
moodily, " I rode very fast." 

" Why so ?" 

" I wished to arrive in time," said Max, bitterly ; " I 
thought cousin Nina might be married, as she has been 
courted and won, while I was absent." 

Nina saw the storm she had feared, rapidly approach- 
ing ; — not only in the unusual address of the young man 
—he had called her formally cousin Nina — but in his 
moody and agitated looks and tones, so different from that 
merry and joyous manner habitual with him. There 
was a bitterness in his voice, too, which jarred upon her 
heart. The old man also noticed this change in Max's 
usual bearing, and said : 

" Married while you were absent say you, nephew J 
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Well pray wKose fault would that have been, had joa in 
deed not returned ? Nina oould not tell Hr. Lyttelton 
that yoa were off on a hunting expedition, and appoint 
the day after your return for her wedding-day. Come, 
oome ! yon are weary and out of hamor ; get Uax some 
Bnpper, Nina." 

"I am not hungry, sir," said Hax, his eyes filling with 
tears of sorrow and mortifioation, " and I oonld not eaL." 

"Riding usually gives me an appetite," said Mr 
Lyttelton, phtegmatioally. 

" It has not me," said Max coldly. 

Ur. Lyttelton saw an opening for a joke ; he oaaght at 
it with the energy of an advocate who sees a weak point 
in his opponent's case. 

"Perhaps you are in love," said he smiling; "that I 
believe is fatal to the appetite." 

Max's eye suddenly blazed ; and he met Mr. LytteU 
ton's glance with one of such defiance that that gentle- 
man was profoundly astonished. 

" In love, sir ?" said the yonng man sternly. " What 
do you mean 1" 

Father von Horn rose and laid his hand on the young 
man's shoulder. 

" Uax," he said, "you mast really be unwell, or some- 
thing has pnt you oat of humor. Yon speak to Ur. 
Lyttelton as if he were your personal enemy !" 

Uax uttered not a syllable in denial of his nnole's 
hypothesis, 

" I am not aware that I have said auy thing impolite, 
sir," said Mr. Lyttelton. 

" Oh father!" said Nina, coming forward with tears in 
her eyes ; " don't speak harshly to Max ; I know he ia 
unwell and irritable — ^yoa know like me so often." 

"Why daughter," said the old man, "I had no inten* 
tion of speaking harshly to Max. He is not a child for 
me to rate for ill-behavior. Come, my boy, throw off ycrai 
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ferooious frowns — which I am at my wits' ends ubon1r-« 
and sit down. You must have some sapper, it is nearly 
eleven o'clock ; and you must be hungry." 

"Nearly eleven?" interrupted Mr. Lyttelton looking 
at his watch ; " so it is, sir. Well I must go, as I have 
a record to study to-night. G-ood-night, sir," he added 
sliaking by the hand father Von Horn, who endeavored to 
prevail on him to stay longer, alleging with great polite- 
ness the earliness of the hour, " and good-night, Nina. 
Be ready to-morrow." 

Having said good-by, Mr. Lyttelton might have very 
properly retired, but he waited as usual for the sound of 
Nina's voice, beseeching him to stay ; perhaps for the 
conjugal kiss which she usually bestowed upon his oracu- 
lar lips. If Mr. Lyttelton lingered for such a purpose he 
lingered in vain. Nina neither asked him to remain, nor 
seemed at all disposed to grant him a " salute," or made 
any movement forward even to press his hand before his 
departure. And if the reader fails to comprehend the 
rationale of this phenomenon we are quite sure we could 
not, in a whole volume, convey to him any accurate idea 
upon the subject Mr. Lyttelton, therefore, departed 
with scarcely any recognition of the fact on the part 
of Nina ; he knew not what to think, but decided upon 
the propriety of jealousy, in which the handsome face of 
Max entered and played a distinguished part. 

Father Yon Horn came back holding the candle with 
which he had lit his guest out, and unmistakably yawned ; 
then declared he felt exceedingly sleepy— and then, hav- 
ing told Nina and Max good-night, without a trace of ill* 
humor toward the young man in his manner, retired to 
bed. Nina got up to follow him Max with his head 
turned away took no notice of the movement. 

Nina went up to him, and took his hand. 

" Max," she said in a low tone, " are you angry with 
me?" 




"No," said the youag man turning away. 

*' Why are you so oold to me, then ?" said Ni la. 

Max raised hia head, and a profound sigh, which 
seemed to relieve his heart, broke from him. 

" Am I oold to you ?" he said, " I did not mean to be 
oold to yon ; inde^ it would be very ridiculous in me to 
be giving myself aira as if I was some important person. 
I hope you will forgive me, if I have auiioyed you." 

Nina was much moved at the profoundly sad tones in 
which thesa words were uttered. 

" No, you have not annoyed me, Max ; but you oalled 
me when you came in cousin Nina, and I thought yoa 
were angry with me." 

" I am not angry with you," Uax said, in a low voice- 

" But, Max I something is the matter with yoa ! Max 
you distress me ; I am ready to cry and I will cry in a 
minute if you don't tell me what you are so distressed 
about Is it — can it be — Max, can it be I — " stammered 
the young girl blushing. 

"Yes!" said Max, rising. 

For a moment their agitated glanoea met ; Max lean- 
ing, pale and statue-like, against the tall mantle-pieoe, 
Nina standing upright without the power of moving. For 
a moment they stood thus silent, and motionless ; then 
Nina sank into a chair, and covered her face which was 
full of tears and blushes. 

"Nina," said the young man, a pesaionate sob tear- 
ing ita way from his breast, " I loved you ! I love you 
now more than ever. I left you without dreaming of 
this — and when I received the intelligence I raved 
awhile as unfortunate people always have done, and al- 
ways will do. I thought your heart — that wealth more 
vast than earth oould give me — was at least half my 
own. I^as mistaken, and for a time my breast was 
a storm, which tore it and blackened for the moment 
^very thing around me, Well, well 1 tt)9 Btotm liae enlt* 
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sided— will sabside in time, I hope, wholly ; I will try to 
ooih this foolish agitation which is only food for laogh- 
t«— '» 

"Oh, Max — Haz! — " sobbed Nina. 

" You are right, Nina. This is very foolish in me 1 
fenow," he said, " and I will trouble yon no more. This 
thing oame on me like a tlinnder-olap, and I was surprised, 
that is all. Don't let my gloominess diatorb yon ; and 
now I will not stand here groaning and sighing. Q-ood- 
night!" 

And leaving Nina in tears, Max went dp to his room. 
Onoe more alone his feelings, softened no longer by the 
pleading faoe of Nina, were lashed again into tumultnuns 
waves. He recalled those ironical words of Mr. Lyttel- 
ton — such he supposed them to be — " perhaps yon are in 
love ;" he treasured up that gentleman's cool smile, and 
at the end of half an hour had made up his mind that ha 
had insulted him. What to do ? That was the ques- 
tion- 

This question tormented him through all the long 
hours of that weary night. Striding up and down the 
room, agitated by a thousand thoughts, Max could, after 
honrs of thought, determine upon nothing. 

The dawn found him still pacing up and down. He 
took his hat and descended, meeting In the dining-room 
with aunt Jenny. Atint Jenny immediately unfolded 
the eventfl of the last two days ; the spectre — the night 
tide — the catastmphe. 

Max caught at this with sombre pleasure : and smiling 
aoomfuUy left the house; on what errand we shall dis* 




CHAPTER XIXV. 

K. PADTODFLB'a LAST LBB80N AND WHAT CAHB OF 7t. 

At eleven in the forenoon of the eventfal day, on tlia 
morning of which vo have aeen Uax leave hifl uncle's, 
and on the evening of which Nina was to give her band 
away to Mr. Lyttelton, IC. Fantonfle Xaapi, or as we 
have elected to call him — therein sustained by general 
usage — H. Pantonfle simply, called to give the yoong 
girl her last lesson in music. 

H. Pantonfle made much capital, so to speak, out of 
this event. He waa profuse in his bows and ooDgratula- 
tions — paid his pupil many sly ocimpiiments OD her good 
looks — and made more than one courteously- worded, pan^ 
phrased allosion to the happy event. 

It might with truth be said that M. Pantoude, an this 
occasion, not for one instant kept an upright position in 
the yonng girl's presence. He had brought with him a 
magazine of bows, smiles, shrugs, grimaces, from which 
he tlrew those graceful weapons in profusion, and shot 
them at his lovely pupil with prodigal politeness. His 
hand never once released the riohly-laced cooked hat ; 
the riohly-laced cooked hat but rarely left the owner's 
heart ; the owner of the heart had apparently but one 
desire on earth — ^to bow to the lady's very feet. 

Nina took her seat at the harpsiohord, and stmok the 
keys. 

" What divina touch !" cried )(■ Pantonfle in kq 
eostasy. 
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'' Come, M. Pantoufle," said Nina, " yon are in a oom« 
plimentary vein this morning. I am not in a laughing 
hnmor. My lesson please." 

" The last — ah, ma'mselloi the last.'* 

'* What do you mean ?" 

" 'Tis the last lesson." 

"WeU!" 

" Before the happy event." 

" My marriage, you mean?" 

•'Yes, ma'mselle." 

" Well— come now." 

'^ I oould teaoh ma'mselle no more.'' 

" Teach me no more ? pshaw !" 

" 'Tis true, ma'mselle." 

" Why I play very badly." 

« Badly ! mon Dieu .'" 

" You know it." 

" You play divinely, ma'mselle !" 

" Pshaw ! come let us begin." 

" With pleasure." ^ 

" Which piece ?" 

«^ This, ma'mselle." 

And Monsieur Pantoufle took from his port-folio a piece 
of music. 

" 'Tis new," he said. 

" And pretty ?" 

" Oh, charming !" 

** Strike it." 

Monsieur Pantoufle, with polite ease, sat down and ran 
his fingers over the instrument. 

" Why, it is not pretty," said Nina. 

" That is the prelude — seulement,*^ 

"Well, go on." 

Monsieur Pantoufle commenced the piece with a brill- 
iant flourish, and then ran through it, the music rattling 
like miniature thunder, and glittering, sp to speaki likf 
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lightning. Kina did not interrapt him. He finished 
dod turned round. Nina'd eyes were full of tears. 

" 'Tis pretty, i» it not?" uaid Monsieur Pantoufle, not 
observing her emotion, 

" Very," said Nina, turning away, " I have heard Max 
humming it a great deal within the last month : — no, be- 
fore that ;" Nina added, mournfully. 

" I teach him," said Monsieur FantouAe, with a polite 
grimace. 

" Have yoo seen him to-day V 

Monsienr PantouAe looked mystarioaa. 

" Yes, ma'maelle," he said. 

" Did he look well ?" 

"Well?" 

" I mean in good spirits — bien tuse — he waa siok laat 
night." 

" Siok, eh ?" said Monsieur Pantoufle, evading the ques- 
tion, 

"Malade: was he well, I say, to-day?" 

" Why, ma'inselle, I must confess, he look badly." 

"What was he doing?" 

"Writing," said Monsieur Pantoufle, innocently. 

" What, pray V 

" Ah, you must ask him, ma'mselle,** replied Monsieur 
Pantoufle, laying his hand carefully upon the inside of 
his cocked hat, and bowing politely. 

" Well, sir — now we will go on, if you please," said 
Nina, liiitlessly ; and she again took her seat at the harp- 
sichord. Monsienr Pantoufle betook himself to his duty, 
with elegant ease. 

The lesson lasted half an hour, at the end of whieh 
time the musio-mastdr rose to take his departure. This 
was not, however, as easy a matter as many persons may 
suppose. First he gathered up bis masio, and placed it 
carefully in his port-folio; then he oarefuUy tied the 
strings of the port-folio, and pkoed it nadoT \)^&\«>l't «.Tnv. 
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There was still, however, the arduous task of getiiug oat 
uf the room, aud from the youog girl's presenoe, withuat 
turning his back. Thea was made apparent Hoasiem 
PantouAe's elegance and grace ; his masterly attainments 
in ball-room science. He ambled, he sidled, he trod 
mtooingly ou hia toes, he bowed, grimaced, shrugged hia 
shoulders, and retreated gradually, aocompanying every 
step backward with a compliment. At his third polite 
speech, he had reached the old dock, at his fifth the bible 
stand, at his seventh the threshold of the door. There 
with his cooked hat pressed devotedly on his heart, bis 
head inclined over the right shoulder, his feet artistically 
fixed together, he made Nina a roost profound bow, and 
so took his leave, smiling — serenely happy. 

He had not observed the fact that a note elegantly 
folded had fallen &om his hat npoa the floor. 




CHAPTER XIIVI. 

ms I.AfiT OF MAX COUBTLANDT IN lURTIItBBma. 

It was not antil half an hoar after IConaiear Fantoafle'a 
departure, that Nina ohaaoed to see the note lying on the 
floor. Thinking it wa» one of the invitationii which she 
had dropped, she picked it Dp and opened it. Running 
her eye hastily over it— or rather over both, for there 
were two notes folded for the sake of oonvenienc© together, 
she started and tnrned pale. 

"Oh, me!" cried Nina, in an agonized tone, "howcouAi 
Max—" 

" Why, danghter," said the voice of father Von Horn, 
behind her, " what pray, has moved yon so ? I shonld 
imagine that this note yon are reading, was your sentence 
of death. I heard yon say ■ Kbx :* what has he to do 
with it ? — a real mystery !" 

Nina placed the notes in her father's hands, with an 
expression of anxious terror. Father Ton Horn ran his 
eye over them. 

" Where did these come from 1" he said, indignantly, 
" I see Mr, Pantoufle's name here !" 

" He must have dropped them." 

" Dropped them ?" 

" He has just gone, father ; he came to give me my 
music lesson." 

Father Yon Horn again read the notes with a frowning 
brow. 
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*' I'll see to this !" ho oried, " where is Max — my 
nephew — ho, there I" 

" Here I am, sir," said the young man, gravely enter- 
ing ; his hair disordered like his dross ; hia faoe pale and 
sombre. 

"Do yoa know this writing?" said father Von Horn, 
angrily striking the paper with his finger, and holding it 
np before his nephew's eyes. 

The young man looked at it, and betrayed some emo- 
tion. 

" I ask you if you know it ?" , 

" Yes, sir," Max replied, gloomily, " I know it, for 1 
wrote it myself; though I do not know how yoi^ ooold 
have prooured it." 

" Mr. Fantoufle, sir — " 

*' Mr. Fantoufle haa degraded himself," said the young 
man, soornfuUy. " If he has brought it to you, sir, I oan 
not understand how you consented to open it." 

" He did not bring it — he dropped it. But I shoold, in 
any event have read it without hesitation." 

Ihe young man remained silent and gloomy, stand- 
ing motionless. 

" Yes, without hesitation," repeated father Von Horn, 
working himself into a passion, " I hold it to be my right, 
as well aa my duty, to prevent so unohristian and bloody 
an enoounter. This, sir, is a ohallenge— " 

" Yes, air — two ohallenges." 

" And to whom, in heaven's name, but the intended hus- 
band of my daughter." 

Nina fell sobbing into a chair 

" Yes, sir," said Max, with gloomy composure, " to 
Mr William Lytteiton, and to the worthy gentleman who 
yesterday played a disgraceful trick upon your family. 
Unole!" cried the young man, losing hia calmness, and 
speaking in a voice of great bitterness, "this thing 
went too far! Last nighl, Uiis Mr. Lytteiton scoffed at 
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my Bgitation apon meeting Nine ; laughed at me, ulfered 
cruel and unmannerly jests at my expense ! I could have 
forgiven that, though my hlood ia none of the noolest, 
when a man deliberately does me wrong. I went to my 
chamber — I recalled every word, every look, every insult- 
ing accent, and in spite of all, I determined to do nothing, 
to pass by all these insults, because Nina, Nina — loved 
.this man !" Uax said, through his teeth. " In the morn- 
ing, I heard of the infamous trick Hr. Huddleshingle had 
been guilty of He, at least, was a proper object for ma 
to spend my anger upon, and I went straight io write 
him a defiance. On the way, I met Ur. Lyttelton, who 
bowed superciliously, and a second time insulted me ! I 
added his name to Mr. Huddleshingle's ;— he was ia 
worthy company." 

The young man stopped, mastered by his agitation— 
and overwhelmed with rage, jealousy, and despair. 

" Sir," said father Von Horn, " yon have been guilty 
of an unchristian and criminal act !" 

" Yes, sir, and ridioulona ! I know that— ell. Ur 
Lyttelton, I suppose, will refuse to fight with his wife's 
cousin ! A mere boy, too ! Yes, sir, I know I am ridic- 
ulous; but I have been wronged, and I will right my 
wrong!" 

" Yoo are mad ! I forbid your keeping this appoint- 
ment. I will go at onoe to this miserable dancing-mas- 
ter, who is yoar second forsooth in this unholy matter' 
Nephew, I forbid your stirring one step further : I forbid 
your leaving the house until I return. Yon have been 
guilty of a criminal and most unchristian act '." repeated 
the old man, laboring under great excitement. " There is 
Nina, almost in a fainting fit on the day of her marriage ! 
Here am I, an old gray-headed man, with a heart lacerated 
by your conduct! I forbid your leaving this house, sir, 
till my return — and were you twice as old as you are, I 
would still forbid you. To your room, sir !" 
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And father Yon Horn angrily putting on his hat hm 
ried off to Monsieur Fantoufle's. 

Max stood overcome with a thousand emotions ; angerj 
jealousy, mortified pride, and bitter sorrow by turns raged 
in his heart. His eye fell upon Nina, whose bosom was 
shaken with a storm of sobs. 

'' Great G-od !" cried the young man, '' is it possible 
that this hell should have come into the place I was so. 
happy in before. Can you be so changed, Nina ! Answer 
me not; I am going; but not to meet your — ^husband. 
No ! that is all over. But I go ; were I to stay the roof 
tree would fall and crush me !" 

And Max hurried to his chamber. Closing the doori 
he sat down in great agitation ; and for a moment strove 
to collect his bitter and wandering thoughts. Then 
seizing a pen he commenced writing. 

As he wrote his agitation changed slowly into a sombre 
melancholy. Then a few tears gathered in his eyes and 
ran down upon the paper. In a quarter of an hour he 
rose, leaving the sheet open upon the table. 

He looked for some minutes around him, at the old 
familiar objects ; a profound sigh or rather a groan, burst 
from his heart : and he went out slowly. Descending to 
the stable he saddled his horse— the gift of his aunt — 
mounted, and just as dusk began to fall upon the quiet 
town went forth toward the south. 



CHAPTER mvn. 

hina's WEDDina aho kaz's latter. 

Fatbeh Yod Horn found Honsienr Pantonfle " oot at 
home" — ^whioh oironmstanoe was perhaps attribatable to 
the fact that that gentleman had seen him approaohing 
and, quietly instructing his servant what to say to hi:^ 
visitor, had ensconced himself in his chamber. 

Immediately npon his return father Von Horn askud 
fur Max and was informed that he had gone to his oham> 
ber. After a moment's reflection the old man determined 
to leave him undisturbed for a time, hoping that after an 
hour or two bis agitation and excitement would oool dowu, 
and that this most unpleasant affair would be ended by a 
frank explanation between himself and the young man- 
Besides the wedding guests before very long began to 
assemble, and his attention was attracted for the moment 
to this more urgent matter. 

The wedding was as gay as weddings osnally ar^— 
music, dancing, and feasting were the order of the even* 
ing, and Nina never had looked prettier her firiends in* 
formed her, albeit there lingered in her pensive eyes some 
evidence of the agitating scenes through which she had 
BO lately passed. But Nina's mind was now compara- 
tively relieved ; her father had assured her that the whole 
matter bad blown over like a wind without injuring any 
one ; and lastly, the young girl saw there before her the 
gentleman whose valuable life had been so lately threat- 
fined, solemn and grave as usual it was true, but undeili* 
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ably enjoying excellent health and spirits. So when the 
young girl stood up to be married, blushing and timid as 
young girls will be on such interesting occasions, she 
looked radiantly beautiful and joyful. 

They were married; and then oonmienced anew the 
feasting and revelry which were made such hearty affairs 
of by our valiant and great forefathers — valiant as 
trenchermen as in other ways ; and those fair ladies we 
look back upon with so much admiration and afTeotlon. 
The stately minuet bowed itself through its complicated 
part, the gay reel whirled merry couples through its joy- 
ous mazes ; the merriment and uproar was complete. 

Then it was that father Von Horn, having heard nothing 
of Max, determined to go and seek him. 

He found the room empty ; nowhere any trace of the 
young man. His eye fell on the letter Max had written ; 
and foreboding something, with that instinct of the heart 
whose wonderful power so often displays itself, the old 
man took it, and read it hurriedly, with many heavy 
Bigh» and mournful shakings of the head. 

The letter was written very hastily, with evident agita- 
tion on the writer's part, and many portions were blotted 
with his tears. 

It ran as follows : 

<' I must leave you, uncle ; I ask your pardon for this 
act, because you have always been most kind to me, 
much kinder and more affectionate than I deserved, I 
know. Just now I was angry, my blood was hot and I 
uttered words which I should not have uttered. Pardon 
this, too — for my brain is still heated, and my hand trem- 
bles with agitation. I am going away, because I feel 
that I can not remain ; not on account of your harsh words 
which irritated me at the moment ; I no longer feel any 
irritation. It is not on account of those words, but be- 
cause I should be miserable, a mere walking automaton^ 
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if I were to remsin longer in the place where my heart 
has been so cruelly torn — ^not by any one's fault — do !— 
by my destiny. 

" I can write down here, what I should utter with diffi- 
cutty — I loved Nina more than as a mere cousin, too much 
to hear of her marriage with equauimity. My heart ia 
even now, painfully affected by the despair I felt, on 
receiving the intelligenoe of her engagement — though I 
have done all in my power to curb this feeling. 1 did 
not know how much I loved her until I lost her; so be 
it! Rut I cau not prevent this tear from falling on tha 
paper. I can not calm my feelings. Oh, I loved her so 
much, sir ! She was my playmate, my friend, my cousin, 
and I thought that she would be my wife. This is, I 
know, ridiouloas ; yon will think it more so still, when 
yoa reflect how mere a child I have always seemed, even 
to the present hour — so light, so boyish; — ^but I loved 
Nina as no man else oould, and love her still. Hay every 
hleasing be hers and yours, sir ! 

" I do not know where I am going — any where. 1 only 
know I oan not stay here. Uy heart feels dead or burns ; 
my brain is by turns apathetic and feverish ; it would 
continue ; I should be a shadow — mournful and sombre 
— stalking in your way. Different soenes may change 
me, and restore that thoughtless gayety which I had once. 
Now, I must go. 

" You have been a father to me, ancle ; God bless you ! 
Pardon me for leaving you thus ; I must ; my brain ia 
unsettled, but steady enough to show me that this de- 
parture is necessary. Again, for all your kindness to me 
may God bless you. I loved you dearly, sir — and will 
always. It racks my heart to write these lines ; my hand 
trembles, my eyes flush with fever and passionate tears. 
All is dark before me; I am in a dream; my thoughts 
wander. 

*' Heaven bless you — and Nina, sir. Ky going will 
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not hurt Barry, sir: — Barry is so dear to me, you know; 
take care of him, unole ! Tell Nina good-byi for me ; I 
hope she will be happy, and not be too angry with me. 
God bless her and all, and do not think too hard of me. 
Take oare of Barry, uncle. Farewell. 

'^ Maximilian GouRTUkinyr.'' 

^* Alas !" murmured the old man, raising his head, sor- 
rowfully, with a deep sigh. That sigh was answered by 
another behind him ; Nina had stolen from the companyi 
on the same errand which had drawn her father away. 

^* He is gone, Nina," said the old man, *^and here is his 
letter." 

Nina read it, sobbing. 

'< There is no help for it, daughter,'' said fieither Yon 
Horn ; " but may Heaven guide the boy." 

The merry music floated to them ; below all was joy- 
ous uproar ; above, in the solitary chamber, all anxiety 
and gloom. Then were heard merry voices calling Nina^ 
and drying her eyes, she went down. The old man's 
head sank, and again he murmured sadly that moumfial 
word, "alas!" 
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CHAPTER L 

A VBW AND AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

It was just at sunset of a fine September day in the 
year of grace 181—, Dearly five years after the eventa we 
have narrated, that a traveler coming from the east, that 
is to say from the direction of Martinsburg, stopped upon 
the "Third Hill Mountain" some miles to the west of 
that town, to rest his horse for a moment before descend- 
ing into the little valley beneath. " Sleepy Creek Mount- 
ain" stretched just in front of him across the narrow 
glen, and the round red orb, about to disappear, had 
kindled the tall pines npon its sumQiit into a blaze, and 
like a bonfire threw the long shadows of tree and rock and 
knoll, down the declivity into " Meadow Branch Valley." 

The traveler was mnoh stmok by the fair picture, so 
quiet and so lovely ; but after gazing upon it for a few 
moments, he touched hia magnificent aoirel with the spur 
and went on again, down Uie mountain, breasting the 
full red rays which lit up radiantly his rioh dress, and 
brown closely trimmed hair and beard, and his fine smiling 
face. His object was apparently to reach some friendly 
shelter Itcfore the cool September breeze made the open air 
nnnimfortable. Resides he seemed to have ridden far and 
naturally looked about him now for a night's resting-plaoe. 

Ho had nearly reached the base of the monntaio, aodt 
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seeing no habitation near, had begun to look with forlorn 
interest on a large Dutch barn and dwelling-house far to 
the souths when coming out from a clump of pines which, 
just in his front obscured the view, he found himself 
close to a mountain-dwelling. 

"Ah," murmured the stranger, "where were my 
thoughts wandering ? Might I not have expected to find 
precisely at this spot what I now see !" 

And with a well-satisfied smile he approached the 
House, at the door of which was seated a tall powerful 
mountaineer. 

The mountaineer was apparently above sixty, with hair 
nearly white with age ; not wholly, for many dark threads 
still remained relieving the silver sheen of the rest. He 
was very plainly the owner and lord of the mansion, and 
at the moment when the stranger drew near, was caress- 
ing with his vigorous hand a tall deer-hound, who sub< 
mitted with evident pleasure to this agreeable ceremony. 

The traveler courteously saluted him, dismounting as 
he spoke ; then in a voice, open and frank, but slightly 
French in accent, he said — 

" May I crave a night's lodging, sir ? I see no houses 
of entertainment any where, and find myself somewhat at 
a loss for a night's rest."^ 

" You are very welcome, sir," said the mountaineer, 
rising, " make my house your own ; such as it is." 

" I thank you, sir," replied the stranger, " but will not 
my horse embarrass you ?" 

"We'll see to him — ^we'U see to him. A fine animal 
he is too. He shall stand by my own, and feed as well." 

" Thanks, sir — many thanks for your hospitality," the 
traveler said with a smile. 

"There's no thanks owing to me, sir. Pm a poor 
man, but would think myself not doing my duty to turn 
away a guest. Wife," added the mountaineer, turn- 
ing toward the house from K^hich came the busy hum of 
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a spinning-wheel, " here is a friend who will atop with 
us. Bly wife, sir — Mrs. Hyers. Ky own aame is John 
Myers — at your Bervioe," 

The old daroe oame to the door and ooortesied, smiling 
oheerfally : then betook herself to preparing the supper. 

" My own name," the traveler said, " is Doctor Thoma:< ; 
and while supper is getting ready, my good sir, I will 
with your leave see to my horse. We are old friendi"; I 
must not slight him." 

" I tike you tiie hotter for that, gueat," the mountaineer 
replied in his hearty voice, " and I'll go with you, and let 
. you see that all's right." 

Thereupon the mountaineer led the way to a rude, bal 
well oonstruoted shed, some few paces behind the house ; 
and opened the door. It was already occupied by a lai^ 
black horse, who might have borne 6oliah upon his broad 
back ; but at his side was a vacant stall, and here the 
traveler saw his at^ed, comfortably housed, with a pli'n- 
tifiil feed. They then returned toward the house. Tlu." 
was a building of some size, of logs hewn smooth witlt 
the ax, the spaoes between oarefiilly plastered to exclude 
rain and wind. The roof was of clapboards, held down 
by long poles fixed across them, and the chimneys — one 
at each end — were of large brown stone. In front was an 
antique " hominy sweep," with its heavy pestle, and at a 
little distance, a soafTolding, where, to judge by the pile 
of wood-dnat, the "whip-saw" of former days, was still 
made to do duty. 

There was about Uiis house, little that did not remind 
yon of that picturesque past, of our Virginia border, which 
has soaroely left any trace of its habitudes and peculiari- 
ties in our own day. Every thing spoke of former days — the 
hominy sweep, the whip-saw, the olap-boards of the roof; 
— and all this the traveler seemed to gaze on, with ft lor* 
ing eye, for its very antique rudeness. 

They entered. 



CHAPTER n. 



THE hunter's dwelling. 



Inside, all was quite as old-fashioned as without. The 
fireplace was broad and large; and in addition to the 
long rifle, there hung above it, fishing-rods, almanacs, and 
bundles of pepper pods : and in the middle an old Dutch 
dock ticked cheerfully. The chairs were of wicker-work, 
and the table of heavy oak. In one corner a flight of stairs 
wound up to the small rooms above ; beyond this flight of 
stairs, a half opened door permitted a glimpse of an apart- 
ment, which, from its great neatness and simplicity, was 
inhabited by a child apparently, most probably by a young 
girl, since taste was every where very evident in its deco- 
rations; — a taste of that refined and elegant description 
which it is never the good fortune of the ruder sex to pos- 
sess. The very arrangement of the simple furniture, the 
light in which the few cheaply-framed pictures were hung, 
the small hanging shelves of books, all neatly in their 
places, the chair, with its pretty calico covering, the lit- 
tle table, the lingering flowers so gracefully trained around 
the window — all gave the tr^aveler good reason to believe 
that the occupant of the small chamber was a female. 
The large apartment in which he found himself, had a 
wholly different character ; and just as plainly — ^with its 
large chair, and guns, and hunting-horns — ^was the 
mountaineer's ; though, certainly, not his sleeping-room, 
which adjoined it. 

The traveler seemed to be satisfied, with the single 
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glance be bad cast upoo these objects. His eye, trained 
to observe quiokly and thorooghly, after completing its 
survey of the apartment, no longer fixed itself npon these 
material surroundings. 

" Sit down, Doctor," said the mountaineer, '* we are atl 
very plain people in this neighborhood, but you are weU 
oome to all we have. From foreign parts, I judge 1" 

" Why do yoa judge so, host ?" 

" From your way of talking," said the hunter, lac^ 
ing silently, " and — ^" 

"Why do you stop?" the traveler said, smiling too; 
" from what else V 

" From your dress, guest." 

" Ah !" said thoughtfully the stranger, " there it is. 
Why dress — what is dress, that people should judge so 
much from it of the individual's character. 'Tis the 
fault of the age— externals, externab." 

Then seeing that his host had not followed him in hia 
musings. 

" You are right so far, sir," he said, " I am from for* 
eiga countries ; but I trust that my heart is what it 
always was — silk stockings and velvet have not changed 
me, God be thanked !" 

There was so much frankness in the stranger's voice, 
and his faoe, ornamented by its light colored beard and 
mustache, assumed — spite of those martial appendages— 
an expression so mild and gentle, that the mountaineer, 
yielding to the fascination of his manner, stretched out 
his arm, and oordially shook his guest by the hand. 

" We'll be good friendfi, I see, guest," he replied, " and 
now, I know you will be satisfied with our rough fare. 
Come, sapper is on the teble." 

The supper was spread upon the broad table, and the 
cheerful and smiling old dame, did the honors at its head, 
ponring out for tho traveler goblete of foaming milk, and 
huge cups of coffee — a great luxury at the time — and 
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foroing him to test in turn the flavor of half a dozen di& 
ferent sorts of bread. The traveler thought he had novel 
tasted richer butter, or finer venison. 

They allowed him to finish his supper before again 
speaking ; and then his host led the way to the grassplat, 
which ornamented the knoll in front of the house. There 
setting seats, he invited his guest to smoke with him ; 
which Doctor Thomas very readily assentv/d to; but plead- 
ing the force of habit, took from his pocket a cigar. The 
mountaineer admitted the validity of this excuse, light- 
ing his old pipe made of a corn-cob, with a stem of reed ; 
and so they sat in pleasant converse ; — the hunter, with 
a calm, quiet smile on his old rugged face, stroking from 
time to time his favorite stag-hound lying at his feet— 
the stranger with a thoughtful, musing manner, which 
terminated many times in revery ; but not a mournful 
revery it was plain — ^rather well-pleased and hopeful. 

His eyes were fixed admiringly on the broad belts of 
pines, now in deep shadow, and the rosy flush slowly 
dying away on the top of the mountain, when his host said 
quietly, but much more gently than he had yet spoken. 

" There is my daughter." 

At the same moment, a young girl came singing up tfaa 
knoll from the banks of the brook. 



CHAPTER in. 

mTRODDOEB ANOTHEB OF OUB BBBOtllEB. 

At sight of the yoang girl, one of the half dozen tall 
Btag-hoands rose from the grass, where he had been lying 
vith outstretched forelegs, end thoughtfal eyes, and hast, 
ened — if the word may be applied to morement so digni- 
fied as his — toward her. 

Sally Hyers was not quite seventeen, but she was the 
acknowledged beauty of the valley. Her pretty, round 
face, was litnp with a merry smile, and her arms, entirely 
hare almost from the shoulder, were models of beauty. 
The stranger waa much straok with her — he who bad 
seen so muoh female ezoellenoe — and he felt well satisfied 
that the character which belonged to this smiling faoe, 
oould not be other than excellent. He did Ifiss Sally 
Myers no more than justice. It was not her faoe alone 
that overcame the hearts of all the yonng men of the i 
neighborhood ; for that matter, she was not so beautiful 
as some ; but when her warm constant heart, and never* 
ceasing cheerfulness and vivacity, were thrown into thr 
balance, the merits of any other yonng lady of the coun- 
try aide, were as nothing. So thought the mountain 
youths, at least 

Sally came up in company with the deer honnd and 
oonrteaied to the stranger. He had risen on her approaoh, 
and now made a low and courtly inclination laying his 
hand in foreign iaahion on his heart. Sally laughed at 
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tills, and plainly could not help it; the traveler toe 
Beemed to feel that his ceremonious how was a little out 
of place. So, resolving like a sensible man to retrieve 
his error, he approached the girl smilingly and shook her 
cordially by the hand. 

" You were laughing at me, I perceive," said he, " and 
you were right." 

" I couldn't help it," the young girl replied, coloring, 
^* excuse me, sir!" 

The traveler laughed. 

'' Ah !" he said, ^' I have been far, and seen strange 
people, and I have come back not much improved, I am 
i^raid. But may I ask what song you were singing?" 

" * Flowers of the Forest,' sir." 

The stranger threw a piercing glance upon the girl, 
and then stroking the large hound, who had by this time 
become acquainted, and submitted very quietly to his 
caresses : 

«< Do you like that song?" he said. 

" Yes, sir — ^very much." 

" For whom do you sing it ?'* 

The girl blushed and laughed. 

^' For any one," she said. 

'^ Please sing it for me, then," he replied with a smiloi 
and offering her his seat. 

But Sally had become very nervous under the stran- 
ger's fixed, and penetrating look, and she felt wholly un- 
able to command her voice. She therefore murmured 
an inaudible excuse, and ran rather than walked by the 
stranger, into the house, and to her chamber. 

The stranger took his seat again with a smile, mutter- 
ing, '^ Oh yes ! he must have seen her, and if he has seen 
her—" 

He was interrupted by the mountaineer, who had fol- 
lowed his daughter with his eyes, and now turned to him 
j^ppy and prood. 
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"There's the little witch," he said, "yon ought to 
have heard her sing, sir." 

" I hope I shall yet have that pleasure." 

" You stay long in these parts, do you ?" 

" You know when you arrive — you know not when you 
go." 

" Oh, you're at your proverh-sayings !" 

" I mean that I may leave here in a few days, or stay 
for years." 

"You! where are you bound, Dootor?" 

" For Mrs. Courtlandt's — somewhere down the valley 
here," 

" For where !" oried the moantain«er, alartiiig and 
tntning foil upon his gneat. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW HUNTER JOHN's RIFLE WAS BEWITCHED AND BT WBOK. 

A LONG pause followed this expression of astonishment 
on the part of Ihe mountaineer. He seemed to doubt the 
seriousness of his guest — ^he, apparently, oould not be- 
lieve he was in earnest. 

" Mrs. Courtlandt's !" said he. 

" Certainly my friend !" 

" Down the valley here ?" 

'' Why, somewhere in the neighborhood. I oanH say 
precisely where." 

'' And why are yon going there, sir ?" asked the old 
hunter. 

" I have business," said the traveler with the air of a 
man whose private affairs are invaded by idle curiosity. 

The mountaineer shook his head. 

" No good will come of it," said he. 

"How so?" 

" Mrs. Courtlandt, sir, donH stand well in these parts ; 
and I'm free to say I don't like her myself, though her 
brother is my good friend." 

" You ! do you know her ?" 

" I've been to her house off and on these five yearsi 
and I never missed seeing some deviltry there." 

The traveler bent a steady grave look upon his host 

" What do you mean by deviltry ?" he said. 

^* iShe's good friends with one I won't namey" said tho 
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hnnter, dropping his voioe; "there's all sorts ef thing) 
there that oagbtn't to be. Don't aak me abont it." 

" And why don't you like her ?" 

The mountaineer with' a great effort, replied shortly, 

" She spelled my riAe !" 

"What is 'spelled?'" 

" Bewitched some people call it." 

The traveler did not smile this time ; bat fixing him* 
selfoelmly in hia seat, and quietly smoking: 

" Tell me how that was, my friend," said he. 

" Well, that I'll do soon," his host replied. " There's 
a buck abont here, in these mountains, half as big and 
strong again as any deer they ever mn in these parts. 
We call him Otd Satan; yon see that name was given 
him beoause the rifle ball has never touched him, or," 
and the hnnter lowered his voice, " passed through him 
and not given him any hurt. / don't believe that myself, 
but old father Brant, one of the best beads in the hilla 
here, says it's so— and only the other day coming along 
here, he told me he was done hunting the varmint. He 
couldn't stand it." 

" Have yon hunted him ?" 

"I'm going to tell yon. Yes I have, and I'm most 
nigh weaned out; I thought I had strong legs and pretty 
good wind, but that buck has tired out me and Elkhom 
—knocked us both up." 

" Who is Elkhorn ?' 

*' My hoTse." 

" Well about your rifle and the rest." 

" I'm ooming to that. I hnnted the book I've been 
telling yon about till I was tired, and I had never yet 
got a shot at him. I thought if I could draw a olear 
bead on him he was gone. The other morning I passed 
by Hrs. Conrtlandt's early and was so thirsty that I nigh 
gave up. 1 went in to get a drink, and she was up that 
early, fixing some plants or other in a big book and writ* 
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Ifig tinder 'em. The room was full of things I hadn't 
any liking for — strange outlandish jars and maohines — 
and I most repented ooming. She gave me the water 
very polite, and took my rifle to look at, and asked me 
if T had killed the buck. I told her no, and then she 
laughed, and begun turning something, and said she 
would fix my gun so I couldn't miss. She made me rest 
my right hand on the table, and touch my gun to the top 
of a bottle. I did it ! and I felt as if the lightning struck 
me ! I dropped the gun and stood there without know- 
ing where I was, and the first thing I knew I was in 
the path outside, and she closed the door. All she said 
to me was, laughing, ' G-o on, hunter John ! go on, hunter 
John!'" 

The mountaineer put up his sleeve to wipe the perspi- 
ration from his brow. 

" And you think your gun was bewitched ?" 

" Sure as you're tiiere," he said in a low voice, ** I have 
had three shots at that buck, and I've missed him every 
t;ime. I had a clear bead and shot steady. It was no 
use. The ball went crooked !" 

The stranger mused. 

'' And you are still hunting that buck ?" 

^' I'm going to hunt him till one of us is dead." 

^'And you think I had better not go to Mrs. Court- 
landt's do you, my firiend ?" 

" You know best." 

<< I do ; and I must go and see her : but I shall see you 
all here again." 

"Why," cried the mountaineer hospitably, "I just re- 
member now. Wife and Sally are going to have a merry- 
making here to-morrow evening, and you must come. 
Sally !" he called aloud. 

" Here I am father," the girl replied. She was at his 
elbow and heard the conversation. 

" Tell doctor — my poor old memory." 
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" Doctor Thomas '" said the stranger, addressing his 
reply to the young girl. 

" Well, tell Doctor Thomas," said the hunter to his 
daughter, " that we'll be mighty glad to see hitn." 

" Indeed, I will, sir — we all will be mighty glad. It ia 
to-morrow evening about aundown." 

The traveler was about to repeat his low bow, whea 
remembering himself he said, 

" I'li certainly be here, Hiss Sally." 

*'Aad now," said hunter John, "to bod!** 



CHAPTER V. 

STRANOBR AND 8ALLT BT THE BROOK 8IDB. 

The traveler was shown into one of the small npper 
rooms of the hunter's dwelling, where he found a com- 
fortable and very clean bed prepared for him. Without 
delay he threw off his clothes and soon forgot in deep 
slumber the fatigue and the incidents of the day. 

He was aroused at a very early hour by the barking of 
dogs and the winding of a horn, under the little window 
of his chamber. Then the hoofstrokes of a horse were 
heard ; and finally the notes of the horn and the yelping 
of the dogs, receded from him and died away gradually 
in the distance. He rose, and looking through the win- 
dow saw the tall form of hunter John, mounted on his 
enormous steed, and followed by his dogs, disappearing 
among the pines of the mountain side. He was going to 
hunt his buck. 

The traveler dressed and descended. At the foot of 
the stairs he met his hostess who gave him a fair good- 
morning, and busily set about preparing breakfast, in 
which she was assisted by a small negro girl. Her guest 
strolled down toward the brook. 

He was standing on its bank and admiring the fresh 
morning light scattered upon the waves, the mountain 
pines, and the green-tx)pped knolls of the glen, when all 
at once he perceived the daughter of his host beneath him 
in a little green nook w hi(.*h a large mossy rock separated 
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from the more open part of the banks. She was seated 
an a part of this rook which projected over the stream, 
and with bare feet, was playing with the water, and ap- 
parently lost in thought. Beaide her lay two Bmall thoes 
and a pair of stookings which she had, it seemed, jnst re* 
moved from her feet. 

The traveler walking on the soft moss approached her 
silently and toaohed her shonlder. The girl started up, 
coloring and hiding her foet. 

" My goodness, sir ! how yon frightened me 1" she said. 

" I am not snob an awful personage am 1 1" he asked. 
Broiling. 

"No, sir," the ^rl replied with a laogh, while she 
bosied herself — tamed away from the stranger — in pat- 
ting on her shoes and stookings, " bat yoa oame so sod. 
den." 

" Yon were washing yoar feet, were yon V 

She looked down. 

" I'm sorry I disturbed you in suoh a praiseworthy em- 
ployment." 

"Oh, it's no matter," she replied pouting, "I wasoH 
washing my feet. I jost oame down here." 

" Come now we won't quarrel, Hiss Sally," aaid the 
stranger dropping his sarcastic tone, " I was only joking, 
and you'll find I never mean any thing, as I shaU, I hope, 
see you often." 

" Are you coming to our frolic, sir V 

"Oh, yea," 

" It is this evening, remember." 

" How can I forget it — ^but exonse me, I am again at 
my foolish oeremoay. Come, let us go back to breakfast. 
"Will yon take my arm — or here ia my hand," 

The young girl took the proffered arm, and they returned 
toward the house, 

" It is a beantifnl morning," the stranger said, " those 
tall pines in the bright sun are grander than any thing 
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of Poussin's, and the air is as pare and delightful as possi- 
ble. Only one thing is needed, Miss Sally — a song." 

** Well, sir," said the girl, who had by this time become 
more familiar with her father's gaest, and less embarrassed 
in his presence, " I will sing for you, if I can. What do 
you like ?" 

" Do you sing Scottish songs ? I prefer them to all 
others." 

^' And so do I, sir. Oh, they are so sweet !" 

**Sing me * Auld Robin Gray.'" 

" FU try, sir ; that is one of ray favorites," said Sally ; 
and in a clear, birdlike voice, she went through the bal- 
lad. 

" An excellent soprano," muttered the stranger to him- 
self, with a smile, " he's gone beyond hope. Very walL" 

" What did you say ?" 

" This is such a beautiful song." 

"Very, sir." 

"And it is so true. Now tell me," he said, laughing, 
" would you like to marry an Auld Robin of that sort ?" 

"No, never," said Sally Myers, with uncommon em- 
phasis, ^'I'd never marry such a person, as long as I 
lived!" 

The stranger laughed. 

" And pray, what sort of a person would you marry ?" 
he said. 

" That is my business," she replied, coloring and laugh- 
ing, with a bright glance at the stranger. 

" What do you think of light hair and beard ?" 

" I prefer dark hair, sir." 

The stranger laughed so heartily at this, that he could 
not for several minutes command his voice. 

" No personal reflections, I hope, Miss Sally," he said ; 
" now my hair and beard are light !" 

In this strain they ran on in merry talk, until they 
reached the house — Sally's natural gayety and ease hav- 
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ing by this time entirely retDmed, under the genial 
effect of the atrang'ir'B hearty and good-humored manner. 

They found breakfast nearly ready, and the table be- 
ing set in a trioe by the girl, who blamed herself for idling 
at the brook — " though he had made her stay," she said, 
laughing, and pointing to the stranger — they soon sat 
down to an excellent and plentiful meal. 

Half an hour afterward, Doctor Thomas was again 
monnt«d, and on his way down the valley. He would cer- 
tainly retora to the meny-making that evening, he said. 



CHAPTER Vt 

SHE WAS A WITOh! 

Thb traveler oontinned his way down the valley, along 
the banks of the brook, in a very oheerful and contented 
mood. He seemed to be much amused at something, and 
at tiroes a gay laugh would escape from his lips ; or mut- 
tering " parbleu !" or " ma foi," he would give his splen- 
did sorel the rein, and soour along in pure merriment of 
heart. 

The beautiful morning, it is true, was partly the cause 
of this singular conduct on the part of Doctor Thomas. 
There is nothing so inspiriting, as a ride on a magnificent 
morning in October, just after a comfortable breakfast, 
and through a fair land — such as our traveler was travers- 
ing. The Virginia mountains are at all times beautiful 
and commanding, but their attractions are greatly en- 
hanced by the " fall days." 

The sun, by this time, had climbed above the heights 
of the " Third Hill," and was flooding the whole valley, 
with fair bright light, and laughing in the waves of the 
little streamlet, and scattering his fire-tipped arrows into 
the obscurest depths of the old, close-set pines, which 
clothed the " Sleepy Creek" mountain side, until every 
mossy rock, and fallen trunk was visible. Moreover, it 
flashed from the myriad colors of the autumn leaves — the 
purple of the maple, the yellow of the little alder-tree, 
and the crimson berries of the dogwood. These beautiful 
mountain dwellers seemed to rejoice in the warm, pure 
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light, and throng them ran gay breezes, that like merrily- 
flying children, scattered hehiod them a matling mirth 
and laughter. 

Half an hoar's ride brought the stranger in sight of a 
small dwelling, situated on the western slope of the valley, 
and Bornmnded with dark-waviiig, slender-tmnked pines. 
The roof was thatohed, and many little ornaments about 
the gate, and door step, and windows aeeraed to denote 
that it wfiB the residence of a female. 

The stranger hastened on joyfully, and throwing him- 
self from his horse, which he secured to a bough, ran to 
the door, and knocked. It was opened by a tall, elderly 
female, of refined appearance, and with a very calm man- 
ner. She was olad, however, in a very singalar dresa. 
She wore a man's collar secnred by a black oravat, some- 
thing enveloped her figure from the waist up, not un- 
like an ordinary boy's roundabout, and her feet — coming 
out plainly from her short skirt — were cased in elegant 
moccasins of deer-skin, ornamented with beads, and fringe. 

Behind this singular figure, a table was visible, on 
which a host of jars and retorts, and small maobines were 
heaped, and the air of the room was very strongly per- 
fumed with sulphur. The stranger saw all this at a 
glance, and smelling the sulphur, thought of hunter John 
and his superstition. But ha had no time for further 
thought ; tbe elderly female looked at him a moment 
with great astonishment apparently, then seemed to 
struggle with her reooUeotions, then — when the stran- 
ger's face aasnmed its ordinary pleasant amtle— came 
forward and fell upon his neck, crying and smiling 
through her tears. 

" Welcome, welcome," said she, " I got year tetter and 
have waited long for you. Come in." 

And kissing the stranger afieotionately, with tears of 
joy in her eyes, she drew him into her dwelling. Ths 
door closed behind theni. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MBRRT-HAKraO IN THE MODItTAHTS. 

FuiTOTUAii to the time meotioned by his host, Doctor 
Tliomaa as we ahall in future call him, arrived at the 
abode of the hunter. 

A large crowd bad already assembled — or we should 
rather aay a goodly number of the yalley dwellers. lu 
oui day a " large crowd" at a festival of any sort suggests 
several hundred persons; and there were soaroely several 
dozen here. Doctor Thomas entered and was soon on 
good terms with every one ; for faithful to bis promise to 
Sally he bad abandooed entirely his " set up" air as she 
called it to herself, and was a very model of good-hu- 
mored frankness and ease. The supper was to come after 
the danoiog and other amusement, and just as the Doctor 
entered, tbey had commenced a Virginia reeL 

The fiddler — high perched above the guests upon a 
lofty eminence provided for the pnrpose— struck up in- 
spiringly a gay heart-enlivening strain; the rnde, but 
frank and pleasant looking mountain "boys and girU" 
oommenoed flying through the dance, and a buzz of voices, 
at times almost 8 shout, rose to the ceiling, and soattering 
itself through the windows, died away in the pine trees 
of the mountain side. All was merriment and laughter, 
joy and uproar. Then commenced a jig. It is possible 
our readers are not familiar with the nature of this 
ancient pastime. It was danced in this maimer. Two 
persons male and female entered th& circle cleared as for 
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ftn ordioary dance, aod standing opposite each other com- 
menced a slow and measared moTement whioh they ac- 
companied with many bows, smiles, and oomplimentary 
words. The gentteman'a dnty was to compliment in 
every possible manner the execntion of his oompanion — 
if any portion of her toilet became disordered, or awry, to 
politely inform her of that fact, and daring all these 
ceremonious observances never for a moment to oease 
keeping perfect time to the mnsic, whose duty was to 
gradually grow more rapid, until one of the danoera un- 
able to keep up with it or overcome by fatigue acknowl- 
edged him or herself vanquished. 

Doctor Thomas was looking at the dancers with great 
interest, and at times laughing heartily at their odd 
movements, when bis host came up to him. 

*' Well here you are," said hunter John with his placid 
smile, "how did you spend the day — whereabouta J 
mean?" 

" Why, at Mrs. Conrtlandt's." 

" Really now V 

" Really, my friend ; I did not find her the terrible per- 
Bonage you made her out. You must know I have come 
here to look about me ; who knows but I may settle." 
■ The hunter shook his head, 

" Did yon see nothing strange?" he asked, 

" Why yes — some singular things, I confess." 

"And what did she say to yott ?" 

" There you are too much for me. I believe she ob- 
served that it was a fine day." 

" I see that you don't mean to let oat on the matter — 
and you may be right. It's none of my business. But 
1 went again to-day and missed that buck." 

" You were away I know when 1 left here this morning," 

" I was after him, and chased the buck from one end 
of the mountain to t'other, but it was no use. I'll diq 
bnating that back." 
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At this moment a noise at the door attracted eiBrj 
body's attention and taming loundi Dootor Thomas saw 
descending from a small oarry-all a party of guests who 
had just arrived. The hunter went to welcome them, 
and the Doctor's eyes were immediately riveted npon 
them as they entered and received the merry greeting. 
The party was composed of an old fine-looking German 
— father Von Horn he was called by every one — a beau- 
tiful woman of twenty-one or two, and a young man of 
nineteen with long dark hair, and dressed in the usual 
garb of mountain hunters, as indeed were almost all the 
male guests of the company. 

A few minutes afterward the signal for supper was 
given, and the crowd flocked into the adjoining room. 




CHAPTER yUL 

THE DOCTOR OVERHEARS A PRIVATE CONTERSATKHI. 

The large table was spread with every varie^ of eat> 
ables, and the repast seemed to be a general oommiDgting 
of breakfast, diooer and supper. Heats of every sor^- 
venisoD, bear, ham, fowls, vegetables as for a dinner, oofTee, 
Jamaica rum, great flagons of thick creamy milk— Uiese 
were the components of the profase mountain sapper. 

Every one hastened to help himself and bis partner, 
and it was refreshing to see with what gnsto the yoang 
damsels applied themselves to the riob ham and venison, 
and how little " shamefacedness" they exhibited at eating 
before their sweethearts. The supper was a merry one 
— and as the old fiddler on his perch in the next room 
had been plentifully supplied the first thing, and his 
heart enlivened with a huge cap of rum, music was not 
wanting to add to the universal mirth. 

Two persons formed the only exceptions to the general 
merriment — they alone did not add to the terrible uproai 
by the sound of their voices. These persons were Sally 
Myers — who was oUd in a pretty white dress which set 
off charmingly the fresh happy beaaty of her face — and 
the young man who had entered with iather Von Horn. 
They were whbpering. 

'* I have Dot seen yoa ibr so long — nearly three days," 
said the girl 

The young man replied to this tender reproach mor« 
by his look than his words. But, speaking in the eatno 
tone; 



" 1 have been kept away, darling," he said. 

" By what, Barry V 

" Oh, I ooold not tell you all now," he rep'ied with a 
bog happy look, " but if yoo oould walk oat to-morrow 
morning — " 

" Oh yes, I ooald," 

"Say to the Hoss Rook on the Sleepy Uoontain/* aaid 
the yonng man. 

"Indeed, I will, dear Barry." 

" At sunrise then, dear." 

" And at the Mods Rook." 

"Yes." 

It was plain that the conversation was heooming very 
itupid, but the lovers made up for this by their looks. 

"You didn't know I am at the branch now nearly 
ty morning did you, Barry — early I mean." 

" Down at the branch ?" 

'* Yea, I go down there very often— nearly every day: 
the place is so pretty, and I think of you, yoa know." 

"Of me, dear?" 

" Yes, and I am very happy ; I was down there thia 
morning, and what do yoa think happened to me ?" 

" Happened to you ?" 

" Just as I had my feet in the cool water with my 
shoes off, down came Doctor Thomas, the gentleman who 
came yesterday — '* 

" And frightened you nearly to death; eh, Uiss Sally !" 
said the voice of the doctor behind the lovers. 

The girl started, and the young man turned round, with 
a face flushed and a little angry. 

" I did not know you were so near, sir," said Barry, 
ooldly. 

"Oh, my friend it is my place; I am a doctor. Now 
you know the French proverb— or rather you probably 
don't know it, so I say nothing more." 

The young man seemed both angry and embarrassed. 
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A sJDgntar smile passed across the face of Doctor Thomas 
and taming to Sally : 

" Yon tetaraed me good for evil, however," he said, 
"how sveetly you do siDg, aod how soon yon sang at 
my Bolioitation." 

Sally pouted and looked annoyed ; the yoang maa 
angry. But at that moment one of the young girls ran 
up and catching the doctor hy the arm cried to him : 

" Oh sir, come if you please ! Nina Lyttelton says she 
has half out her hand off and won't have any one bat 
you to fix it." 

Doctor Thomas ohookled to himself, and with a law 
bow tnrned to follow hia oonductrb»8. At the other end 
of the room the lady with the out hand was seated on a 
wicker bench calling for the doctor, and wringing her 
pretty hand. 

" I am here, madam," said the doctor, with a low bow; 
and he smiled. 



CHAPTER H. 

TRB DOCTOR COMMENCES A IflLD FLIRTATIOH. 

The hand was not badly cut, but it was a very p^tty 
hand, and the arm attached to it quite as beautiful. It 
was not long before the fair lady was once more smiling. 

'^ Aie these cuts ever dangerous, doctor," asked Mrs. 
Nina Lyttelton with a languid smile. 

'< Not very, madam. We doctors are very unwilling tA 
confess that any thing is dangerous. That would imply 
that there was a possibility of losing our patients — ^whioh 
we never admit until they are so unfortunate as to die.'' 

Mrs. Lyttelton laughed. 

" And you cure every hurt, do you ?*' 

'* All but heart wounds, madam," the doctor replied 
witli a bow to the fair widow. 

" Those you can not cure P' 

'^Wholly unsuccessful, madam. I have seen many 
scales of physicians' fees — ^but never such a clause as: 
' To curing one young person crossed in love,' so much. 
No, that is beyond our skill." 

^^Heigho!" sighed Mrs. Lyttelton, ^*I believe it is 
true, nothing can cure some things." 

** A profound remark," said the doctor laughing. 

'* As long as the heart is not touched — ^in both aensef 
doctor — ^the patient may recover." 

" The inmost heart — ^yes." 

" What do you mean ?" 

^< I mean that often grief is a fiEtncy — sorrow a chimera."! 
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Mrs. LytteltoD beoame nnafTeotedly grave. She had 
jnst thought of her husband who had died alwut two 
years before. But the light and merry nature of her 
character soon banished this fleeting regret, and she 
toroed again to the smiHng cavalier before her. 

" Bat do yoa not believe that persons of^n die of love 
— ^when they are crossed ?" 

"I do, I confess, madam — ^though I have heard it 
asserted that such a thing is folly — mere imagination." 

" And what medicine do you administer to such people? 
You may not be able to care, but yon attempt the core, 
do you not f* 

" Why yes, madam." 

'• Weil suppose Mr. or Mr. in Martinshnrg 

were to oomplain to yoa of melancholy, loss of appe^ 
tite, depression, aad utter dinlike of every tiling arcHuul 
them — *' 

" I would ask the origin of all this." 

"Well suppose they assured ywu that the cruelty of 
some yoang girl had plunged them into this state of 
mind ; what would you prescribe V 

" I should prescribe a visit to Headow Branch Valley, 
madam, and the acquaintance of Hrs. Lytteltoo," replied 
Doctor Thomas with a smile and a low bow. 

« You are very galUot, doctor I" said hia oompaoiun, 
Itughtng. 



A CHALLBNaB PASSB8. 

After supper the companj again returned to Hu 
daacmg-room, and again betook themselves to the merry 
reel, and wearying jig with new ardor. Sally Myers and 
her friend Barry were still talking, thongh now more 
reservedly alnoe the doctor had surprised them; and 
seemed disposed to withdraw themselves as much as poa- 
sihle from the gay crowd. 

Doctor Thomas soon surrendered Mrs. Lyttelton to 
some one else, and approaching a number of young men 
who were assemhled at the door, be lu^tened with mach 
inward mirth to their critical comments on the figures, 
dress, and general appearance of the young gentlemen 
and ladies then enga^ in dancing. Still the doctor's 
eye dwelt with profound interest through all, upon the 
young man Barry, who was talking with Sally Myers in 
a corner a few feet off. The smile would at times dis- 
appear from the stranger's face, and a look of love and 
tenderness impossible to describe, light up his counte- 
nance and soften every feature ; then he would mutter to 
himself, and his old saroastio smile would return. 

The young men after praising or abusing all the young 
girls of the company, came to Sally herself who was de- 
clared by universal acclamation, the beauty and darling 
of the mountains; now by "darling" much more was 
expressed than by the former word. Beauty was a good 
thing, and the " beauty" was naturally a much-desired 
personage by all, for dancing, berry-hnnting, and riding ; 
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bat the " darling" was the loved one, the admired one, 
the dear of every body, and privileged to drive every one 
to distraction. When Sally was therefore called the 
"darling" of the valley, a very high oompliment was 
intended to be paid her. 

Wa were wrong in saying that ahe was miiversally 
praised. One young man said that she was "the silliest 
looking girl he had ever seen," a " mere child" and "not 
worth making a fiiss about." The stranger saw Barry's 
head turn like lightning, and his large brilliant eye 
directed its glance toward the group of men. Five min- 
utes afterward he had left the girl, and was at the young 
man's side. 

" Yon were not abusing Salty Uyers, gentlemen," ho 
said calmly, " I hope I did not hear right jaet now ; but 
I thought some one spoke of her as < silly' and ' ohildbh.' " 

There was nothing threatening in this address — no 
anger in the young man's face ; and the person who had 
uttered the words in question hesitated' for a moment ; 
had Barry spoken threateningly he would have gloried in 
repeating them. 

In the midst of the pause Doctor Thomas' vcioe was 
heard: 

" Yoa address alt here I believe, sir," said he, " and aa 
that b the case, I reply for myself." 

" Well, sir," said Barry, his face flushing. 

" Not knowing whether you mean or do not mean to 
insult me equally with the rest, I would say — ** 

"Yon may understand my words as yon fancy, sir," 
said the yoimg man with flashing eyes, and lowering his 
voice. 

The doctor smiled. 

"Then of course there is no insult, sir," he replied; 
and turning round he commenced an indifferent conversa- 
tion with one of the guests. 

Barry went out to oool his flashed forehead, and to 
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gaze at the calm quiet moon, though he saw nothing hut 
the face of the young girl. While thus sunk in thought 
he felt a hand upon his shoulder. He turned and saw 
Doctor Thomas. 

" You insulted me just now, sir," said that gentleman, 
" and if I did not resent it then, I have not forgotten it." 

Barry's face flushed then turned pale. 

" Did you dare to say that Sally Myers was silly or 
childish ?" 

As he spoke the young man advanced a step, his form 
trembling with passion. 

" One moment, sir," said the doctor, calmly ; " I am a 
professional man, and I do not wish to fight on small 
provocation. Your insult to me, your tone of voice, all, 
was much more serious than any criticism of a young 
girl could — ^" 

" I ask you if you said it ?" 

** Suppose I did." 

" Then one of us shall leave this place forever.** 

" You are determined then to fight me, are you, sir ?" 
said Doctor Thomas. 

" Yes, I will fight you in any way !" 

^' Be cool ! this red-hot way of talking answers no pur- 
pose. Well, you have insulted me or I have insulted you 
— no matter which. We'll fight. What weapons ?" 

The young man, with flashing eyes and passionate 
voice, replied to the doctor's cool words, with a single 
word — " Any !" 

" Pistols then. I brought a pair with me, luckily." 

"You thought it probable you would be called on to 
insult a young girl, I suppose?" said Barry with a sneer. 
The doctor muttered something to himself, and looked 
admiringly at the young man. 

"No," he said, "I did net But we are losing time; 
the place is the next thing." 

<* Any where !" said Barrv. 
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" Well, say to-morrow morning then, about eonrbe, at 
the ' Moss Rook,' on the side of the Sleepy Creek Konat- 
aia— eh ?" 

" Or, here find now!" said the young man, grinding his 
teeth; "you spy and eaves-drop very well for a profes- 
linnal gentleman, air 1" 

The doctor winced, and a alight smile Qiitod tioross his 
conn ten snoe. 

" It is trae I heard your appointment with your ewoet- 
heart," said he, " but I assure you it was unintentional, 
sir — wholly." 

" Assure me on your word of hofior, sir," said th9 
young man, " and perhaps I shall beliere you !" 

" The devil take him," mattered the doctor, laughing, 
to himself. Then he said to his companion : 

" We lose time in all these recriminations, sir, and 
should be arranging our affair. I am a good shot, and 
shall kill yon, I know-r-let it be at an early day." 

" I shall oonaider my life well tost, sir," said the young 
man coldly — and suddenly recollecting how useless his 
anger was — " well lost, if lost defending a young girl 
from insult." 

The doctor seemed to be carried away hy admiration 
of this sentiment, and was about to hold out his hand, 
when he suddenly reooUeoted himself. 

" Well, sir," he said, " we will arrange this matter 
satisfactorily within the next few days. These aifairs 
will always keep ; though I remember at Paris — but ws 
are in Virginia, a mnch better place, by-the-by. "We will 
defer, if you please, our arrangements. But remember, I 
am the challenged party, and have the choice of weapons." 

Then polite^ saluting his companion, who scarcely 
deigned to move lis head in return for the profound 
onng£ of his adversary, the doctor took his nay again to- 
ward the house. 



THE DOCTOR HI^DtTATfiS BY HOONLEQHT. 

It was nearly midoight when father Von Horn, that 
worthy end tnuch-beloved German patriarch gave the 
signal for separating. He rose and called to him hb 
daughter Kina, and Barry. But it was some time before 
Barry coald be found, inasmuch as he and Sally Uyers 
had stolen away from the company (now uproarious and 
extravagant with their blindman's bufT, and boot-binding 
and other rough games), and in the quiet moonlight were 
gazing into each other's eyes aad talking the usual non- 
sense of lovers alone and by moonlight. 

The company we said was uproarious ; some of the 
young men, it must be confessed, had paid t«o exclusive 
devotion to the great bowl of punch which, with arms 
akimbo and smiling countenance, stood ready to welcome 
all comers on a aide table. The consequence of this in- 
discretion was deplorable. Many maidens on that night 
quarreled with their sweethearts for their want of atten- 
tion, and many more declared that this was the last party 
they would ever attend riding behind their chosen cava- 
liers. It was afterward, however, observed that these 
complaints ended in nothing, and that the next party was 
as well attended, and in the same fashion as this one at 
Hunter John's; and this leads as irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that beaux are indispensably necessary to young 
ladies everywhere; and that young ladies, where a merry. 
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milking is in qaeation, have mnoh Christian diarity sad 



It was a gay aoene — the parting of the company ; and 
only the pencil of some artiat-humorist could convey an 
adequate idea of the strange mountain vehicles which 
drew up to the door to receive their guests. The young 
ladies experienced much difficulty in mounting gracefully 
behind their owains — the moonlight being so very clear, 
and ankles cased in white stockings so painfally visible : 
bat at last the guests were ail mounted, or snagly en- 
sconced in their carryalls and light wagons, and began to' 
take their departure with many good-by's and many part- 
ing words. Old father Von Horn lingered last — that 
worthy father Von Horn who, shaking bis broad chest 
with internal laughter waited patiently for Barry, and 
would not see or laugh at Sally's blushes, when coming 
in with the young man she found the old man and Nina 
waiting for him \ 

Doctor Thomas had made himself very officious in 
assisting the young ladies to their seats behind their 
cavaliers— -and we are bound as faithful historians, to aay 
that he was much more ready and polite when young and 
pretty girls needed his services. His offioiousness was 
not, however, by any means disagreeable to the damsela 
who had to endure it. There was much grace, and un- 
bounded politeness in the doctor's manner and tone ; and 
the young ladies in question bad rather neglected their 
ordinary beaux throaghout the evening for the handsome 
stranger. More than one small hand grasped his own 
with friendly warmth ; and more than one voice at parting 
emphasized the first syllable of "good-by" at parting. 
These the sarcastic stranger greeted with a suppressed 
chuckle as they disappeared. He found at lost that no 
lady but Urs. Nina Lyttelton remained, and he assisted 
her to her vehicle, or rather her father's with extraordi- 
nary attention ; the reward for which was an irgeot iavi:- 
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tation to visit her at her father's, "just up where the 
mountains came together." The doctor bowed and prom- 
ised. As he turned, his quick eye pierced the deep 
shadow of the doorway, and he saw Barry and the young 
girl exchange a tender kiss. 

"Where's Barry?" cried father Von Horn, shaking 
with merriment. 

" Here, Uncle," said the young man ; and bidding his 
host and hostess good-by, he took his plac^^ beside Nina. 
The carryall then rolled off; and Doctor Thomas going to 
the chestnut to which he had tied his horse, mounted and 
riding up to the door, also took his leave. He was going 
back, he said, to Mrs. Courtlandt's ; she had promised him 
a lodging for a few days, and he had found it always the 
best policy not to disappoint the ladies. With this gal- 
lant speech, and a friendly bow to his entertainers, he 
took his departure. 

Pursuing the road running along the bank of the brook, 
the stranger gave himself up to merry thoughts — ^to judge 
from his amused smile. The night invited him to medi- 
tation. Nothing stirred the calm hour but the hoof-strokes 
of his horse, the bubbling of the streamlet, and the far 
away dying shouts of the merrily-galloping revelers scat- 
tering to their homes. The Doctor mused. 

"A fine evening I have had," he said half aloud, " and 
a pretty place I am now going to— -the house of a witch. 
I rather like that Mrs. Lyttelton. * Like her V I think I 
shall fall in love with her — ^yes, I am determined to do so 
on the first favorable opportunity. What a charming 
child is Sally — ^never have I seen so much beauty of char- 
acter united to so much grace ; she'll make a good wife. 
And that handsome Barry ! A perfect hero, and would 
have eaten me whole at a word ; I'm glad I tried him. It 
was a sudden thought. And now. Doctor Thomas, you 
have a bloody duel on your hands — ^you have lost none of 
your folly ; you are now at twenty-five — more or le8§— * 
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jast as foolish as at eigliteeD, when — yes ! Toa oonldn't 
rest till yon had got a duel on yonr hands ;" the straDger 
chuckled, "yes, an awfal enooanter, for there's no ' back 
out' in Barry — my young hero !" 

And giving rein to hia hoiBe the stranger went along 
rapidly ; weary of his mosinga, it seemed, and desirous 
only of a good bed to rest in after the long evening and 
the trying ezeroiw of the reels he had gone tfaion^ 



CHAPTER la 

A BIFLB-aHOT AKD ITS CONSEQtTEKOFS. 

At ei^t o'clock io the morning, the stranger wea 
Brooaed Bad informed that his professional serrioes were 
needed, and urgently. He dressed, and in a few mo- 
ments issued forth : at the door was hunter John Hyera, 
mounted on his large sable steed; but none wonld have 
recognized him for the merry, hearty-voiced host of the 
preceding evening. He was pale, his form drooped to 
ward the neek of his horse, and his eyes were red with 
dried-np tears. 

"Doctor!" he said in a trembling voioe, "will yon 
come and see my Sally? She's dying!" 

Doctor Thomas sprang toward the hunter so saddealy 
that the large black horse, who was covered with sweat, 
and foaming at the mouth, threw up his head and half 
reared hack from the gateway. 

"What say you!" he cried, "dying!" 

"Come on, doctor!" the hunter said, "Pll tell you at 
we go along. Where's your horse V 

Doctor Thomas ran to the place where his horse was 
installed, and in five minutes had saddled him and was 
mounted. He joined the mountaineer, and they both put 
spurs to their steeds and took the road to the honter*! 
dwelling. 

" Now, my friend," said Doctor Thomas, " I see yon 
are much agitated, and some accident must have hap< 
peoed to yotir daughter. But remember that she is such 
8 favorite with you — as is natural and proper — that yoa 
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:<an not justly estimate the hnrt or injniy she has re- 
ceived. Uuch more probable is it, that you overrate the 
danger. Come, tell me all." 

" That ril do in short words. I went out this morning 
as usual to hunt that back I've been telling yon of, often 
and over, and I got on his track. I thought this time 
I'd run him down, and I believe I became sort o* de- 
ranged about him ; my head seemed to be tuvning round, 
I didn't know how to hunt, and I hallooed on the dogs 
as if the devil was being run down and done for. Don't 
think I had been drinking and my brain wasn't dear. 
No, it wasn't that. Besides that, I'm powerful strong in 
the head, and Q-od has given me the strength to drink as 
maoh as three of most men — I don*t feel it, Well, it 
wasn't liquor, but I was sort o' cracked — I didn't know 
what I was about,, and my head didn't feel right. I 
thought that devil of a varmint was langhing at me— it 
vas the wind, I reckon — and Belt, my crack dog, seemed 
to be crying as if something hurt him." 

The doctor shook his head. 

" Too much cerebral excitement lately, my friend ; this 
deer will be your death yet, if you are not more careful. 
But continue: yon had vertigo. Well." 

" Well, I reckon I had something of that sort, and I 
followed that buck four mortal hours from one end of the 
mountain side to t'other ; then he crossed over toward 
Sleepy Creek : then he doubled back toward my boass 
and took down the mountain nigh a place called ' Moss 
Rock' — a big rock with a tall pine tree growing out of it. 
Then I thought I had him, and I got crazy ! I pnabed 
Elkhorn down the mountain path as if it was this level 
road we are galiaping on ! I passed somebody, but I 
didn't know him; it was Barry I thought; my head this 
time wa!< turning roiiml I for I saw something white-like 
about two or ihrtc huii irud yards before me! and tboaght 
it was the buck — and — " 
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"Tlnhappy m&n! yon have killed yonr daughter"* 
cried the doctor, with pale faoe and trembling lips. 

" Oh, my Sally ! oh, my heart's dear ! oh, my baby !" 
groaned the banter, almost reeling in his Beat. The doo> 
tor thonght be waa going to faint, and still galloping 
caught him by the arm. He shrunk at the hand laid ;in 
him ; hut putting it a^ide, said more calmly, 

" No, doctor, I'm not sick — ray head's pretty clear 
now. Come, we must get on I" 

The borsoa thundered along; and mouth to raoath, 
devoured the space as if the excitement of their riders 
possessed them also, and they felt and comprehended the 
danger of the valley's " darling." 

At this rate they soon arrived at the hunter's ; and the 
doctor immediately hastened to Sally's chamber. The 
old dame was sitting at her daughter's bedside, vainly 
trying to suppress her tears — and as the doctor passed 
info the little room, which as we have already informed 
the reader, lay immediately behind the main apartment, 
he observed Barry leaning with his head on the windov- 
sill, his faoe in his hands. 

Sally was lying very easily, and seemed to suffer little 
pain. A moment's examination showed the doctor that 
the rifle hall had not )nfliGt«d e mortal wound, having 
only lodged in the shoulder, and this comfortable intelli- 
gence he communicated to the family. He then removed 
the coarse wrapping, dressed the wound, having of course 
extracted the bnllet first, and bandaging the fair shoulder 
with softer stuif, administered a slight opiate, and left 
the young girl in a quiet slumber. 

"And now, my friend," said the doctor with a smile, 
"as Miss Sally is comfortably asleep, will yon let me have 
some breakfast ? I am somewhat hungry, inasmuoh as I 
have ridden well this morning." 

The doctor was made comfortable with that rapidity 
and deferenoe which for some reason, is always the lot of 
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the memlHTs of this profession, and his appt^tite wan soon 
aatisfied. The hoater and his guest thea sat down out- 
side the door, whither they were followed hj Barry, who 
silently returned the dootor'a bow. 

*' I broke off when I waa telling yon about it, doctor," 
said Hunter John, "but I hadn't much more to say. 
Hy head was ell running round, and I don't know how I 
sighted my gun but I shot; and then I foond I bad 
struok down my child, my darling!" 

And bending down, the banter let bll two large teen. 

" Barry waa there and helped me, or I would have gone 
mad straight off. Oh, how could I keep my head at sett- 
ing my beby there weltering in her blood, and all dabbled 
over with it — her neok and all ! Doctor, I ain't muoh In 
this world, and I don't know muoh besides bringing dowa 
game, but for all that I don't believe that child could love 
me better if I waa the highest in the land 1 Uy little flow- 
er that I went and out down — my pretty little Sower !" 

And burying his face in his hands, the mountaineer 
bent to his knee with deep soba and sighs. Barry, with 
folded anus and eyes swollen with grief, leaned against a 
tree. 

" Come, oome, sir !" said the doctor, " this is unreasoD* 
able. YoQ oerteinly did not mean to strike your dangh* 
ter with the ball from your rifle. It was aimed at what 
yon thought was a deer ; plainly the faalt of the retina, 
not yours. Miss Sally is not very dangerously wounded, 
end all that will result from this, will be a fever and some 
weeks* confinement. At the end of that time my friend, 
she will be well — perfectly." 

And as if withtftat intending it, he glanoed at Barry, 
His head waa tarned away and he was weeping; the 
good news was too maoh for his weakened nerves. 

"Hay the Lord grant It," said the mountaineer; 
*' Hunter John couldn't stand the lose of his baby long. 
He would go after her." 
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" Don't be uneasy," said the doctor, " I shall oome 
here every day to see her, and a month will entirely core 
her. Still you would do well to send to Sfartinsburg for 
Dr. Harrison or some one. Yon know nothing of me." 

•' Yes I do, doctor ; I looked at you when you were 
fixing the wrappings and taking out that hall from my 
pretty hahy's shoulder, and I knew from the way yon did 
it that you ain't an every-day doctor." 

The stranger smiled : he appreciated the compliment. 

" I studied in Europe," he replied, " and I learned there 
what few learn in this country — that handling the patient 
is much. It's best to be easy and quick. They are far 
beyond us, over the water." 

" To tell you the truth, that's why I like you," said the 
hunter, " yoa fixed that shoulder like she was your own 
baby ; and if you cure her, there'll never be a friend 
who'll go further or do more for you than John Myers." 

" Oood ! I think she'll get well herself, however, my 
friend." 

" I begin to think so too." 

" I have had worse wounds to dress than that — and 
there is no fracture — " 

" Fractures you're talking of," said the hunter, " well, 
I just bethought me ; will yon look at my arm ? It's 
hurt me all along, but I hadn't time to 'tend to it." 

" What's the matter ?" 

" I haven't looked, but it hurt me dreadful when yon 
caught hold of me in the road." 

The doctor examined and found that Hunter John's 
arm was badly fractured. He had rolled under his horse 
on seeing his daughter fall, and Elkhorn had struck the 
arm with one of his heavy hoofs, and broken it. Worthy 
hunter ! " be had not had time to attend to it." 




CHAPTER Iin. 



5ntA AND THE DOCTOB, 



A WEES or two glided quietly away, and the dootof 
every day called to see his patient. A mild fever, not 
dangerous, succeeded the. yonng girl's accident, and in 
her feverish sleep she would mutter and murmur words 
which showed plainly whither hor thoughts were wander- 
ing. At such times, the doctor would aak leave to sit and 
watch her alone, and thu» he was the only confidant, sd 
to speak, bf those ancoDsoioTis revelations. 

Sally would often close her eyes and seem to sleep 
while her mind was perfectly active ; and at such times 
she would murmur, "Yes, Barry — ^you know you love 
me as well as I love you — and that's oh, so muoh ! I^ is 
a lovely morning, and see how the stream goes by laugh- 
ing ! Are you happy, Barry ? I love so t« see the trees 
and rooks, and the moss — you are here with me, and that 
makes me love them more— let me lean my head on your 
shoulder. You shall fix my hair ! See how tangled it 
is! I wouldn't let any body else fix my hair — but you 
shall, Barry dear ! Oh me 1 I thought I tsaw that deer 
father honts so often ! I don't like that deer — he'll bring 
me bad luck. See huw the sua shines on the mounluin — 
if we had a little cottage up near the Moss Rock, ju»t 
under the tall pine, wo oould live so happy ! We would 
run over the meadow down to the brook, and gather the 
flowers that grow all about, every day — you know how 
pretty they are — the violets ind primroses and butte[on.^^. 
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Oh, I lore them so dearly — and we wouldn't want to see 
any body but each other. Oh ! we'd be so happy, dear I" 

At such times, the doctor would shrug his shoulders 
with a slight inward laugh, and gently smooth the child's 
pillow. And she would open her eyes and smile. 

One day Urs. Nina Lyttelton came over to aee Sally, 
as great numbers of her friends had done, on hearing of 
the sad aocident The doctor was there, and when sbd 
came out of the chamber met her. 

" A fine day we have, madam I" he said, bowing and 
offering his hand^ Nina shook bands. 

" Beautiful, doctor," she said, " and I only wish dear 
Sally was well to enjoy it" 

"Oh, don't fear. Another fortnight will complete her 
cure ; she is already convalescent, and if you wonld tell 
Barry to come and comfort her — " 

They exchanged a smile. 

" Yoo wicked doctors !" said the lady, "you safTer no. 
thing to escape you ! Now, how did you know that Sally 
was hia sweetheart ?" 

Doctor Thomas shrugged his shoulders. 

" We all unconsciously obey the gospel preoept, ma- 
dam," said he. " ' Ho that hath ears let him hear,' is the 
only command of the Bible universally obeyed, I believe ; 
well I have heard." 

" I understand yon." 

" She was feverish — I would not mention it, ae we of 
the profession have no r^;ht to speak of sach matters, but 
you certainly know these children love each-other." 

" Oh, yes ; it's the talk of the whole valley. Such 
children to love !" 

The doctor laughed. 

" You believe then that the heart must mature before 
this is possible." 

" Women love more ardently than girls^-do they not, 
doctor ? what is the result of your experience ?" 
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"Hy experience, fair lady! I have aoao. I havo 
never been in love." 

*' Ton I at your age !" 

" What do you eatimate ray age at ?" 

" "Why, twenty-five or six." 

"Yon have guessed nearly correctly — I oonld never 
speak as certainly of yours." 

" And what do you think my age is ?" asked Nina, 
laughing, 

" Eighteen, madam— nineteen at moat. It is the most 
attractive of all ages," said the doctor with a bow. 

" I suppose next you'll say I am the most attractive of 
all your acquaintances !" 

The doctor was plainly taken aback. 

"You are called beautiful," he said, 

**Ah, doctor, what if we are so called by indifTeront, 
oareleaa people. None here appreciate ma." And the 
lady sighed. 

" Pardon me, madam — there is one who does." And 
the doctor laid his hand upon his heart, with a look of 
admiration too profound not to be somewhat affected. 

" Flatterer !" 

" I never flatter, madam." 

" And you think me beantifdl ?" 

Doctor Thomas had foond more than his match; that 
was plain. 

"Beautiful, madam?" he said, "I find in you that 
rare and excellent combination of qualities which I have 
never met with save in a friend of my youth. She was 
a paragon of all exoeltenoe." 

Nina laughed. 

" I am very glad so gallant a man as Doctor Thomas 
nas visited ua," aaid she. 

" And I that so charming a lady as Urs. Lyttelton haa 
met me." 

** Such persons then, doctor — ** 



too 
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" So mutually saited — '* 

" So ooDgenial id tlieir tastes^" 

"Should be — " 

" FrieudB at least, dootor !" 

" Horo than frieads, I hope, madam !" 

And after thiu misohievons and signifioant colloquy, 
the lady and genttemaa bowiug profoandly, separated, 
merrily laughing. 

The doctw chuckled to Iiimself throughout the whcde 




CHAPTER HV. 

BARRY 00B8 A-COURTUfS. 

Doctor Thuhas was not deceived : and in fifteen dayi 
fTom that time Sally was out of bed, and ooald oven in 
the pleasant October noontide etroU down to the brook. 
There seated on her favorite moss-clad rook, she woald 
mnse for hours very happily, or, better still, spend the 
morning in pleasant talk with Barry, who oame over now 
almost every day. 

One day, the conversation led to a subject whioh some- 
what agitated the young girl : — their marriage. They had 
settled all this with the nsual dispatch of lovers, and now 
Barry was anxious to go and get her father's and mother's 
consent, and be comfortably fixed before Christmas. Sally 
after mnch blushing and hesitation consented to this ; and 
Barry that very evening introduced the subject to the 
hunter, while they were sitting alone after supper. He 
shook his head. 

" There's only one thing, Barry," he said, " which puts 
it entirely oat. I've gone and made a vow that Sally 
shan't be married till she can wear a silk bought with the 
oaroass of that cursed varmint I've been hunting. I'll 
never enjoy a happy minute till I circumvent that Satan 
— and before Sally can stand up with you I mast bring 
him down." 

Barry was far from being oast down by this strange 
resolution of the hunter. 

"Well then, &ther John,'* he said, nsing thft '«<»& 
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father much as we now uso ancle, as a term of familiar* 
ity and affection, " well, so be it. Still I hope that Sail; 
will be able to marry me before Chriatmaa." 

The hnnter shook his head. Was be jealoiis of this 
yoiiDg man who came thns ooolly to ask him for his 
heart's treasure ? 

Barry did not press the matter, and he declared ihat 
evening to Sally that there was no real obstacle in the 
way of their nuptials- As to his duel with Doctor 
Thomas he had wholly forgotten that, lately. It was 
swallowed up with other trilSes in Sally's illness. Some- 
times it crossed his mind and damped his joy, or throw a 
cloud upon his hopeful thonghts ; but he wisely resolved 
to allow his adversary to take the first step, as he regarded 
himself as the insulting party, and then he thought no 
more about it. 

So a week or two glided past, and every day the hunter 
was on the track of the buck. That enchanted animal 
had a still more deadly enemy in Barry ! 




CHAPTER rV. 

THE DOCTOR FOLLOWS BARRT'b BZAMFLB. 

Two days after this interview, Doctor Thomaa wu 
pesiding by hanter John's on his way up the valley to see 
Urs. Nina Lyttelton, who had oocnpied mnoh of his leisure 
thonght-titne lately, when he observed the mountaineer 
basily engaged in some mysterious oooupation at his door. 
I^e held a dog between his knees and in hia right hand a 
hot iron 

Suddenly, a horrible howling echoed along the valley, 
and, released from his master's hands, the animal ran 
yelping into the pines. 

The dootor stopped, and oalled out to know the cause 
of the howling. On becoming aware of the presenoe of 
the doctor, hooter John seemed muoh ooufiised. 

" I was burning Belt," said he. 

" Burning him V 

" Yes, doctor ; and if yoa donH know what burning a 
dc^ in the forehead *s for, I oanH tell you. Won't yoa 
stopr* 

"No, my friend, I am going to pay a visit up the 
valley. So I am to apply elsewhere for information as to 
--your servant, Miss Sally, yoo are wholly well, I see, and 
rially looking Uke a roee-bud." 

Sally langhed. 

" A very white one then, sir." 

" Why, yes, but the bloom ia coming back, and you'll 
loon bear the bell as usual among the mountain beauties." 
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"Oh, air!" 

" I have but one last preBoription.'* 

" What ia that, air ?" 

" That yoa shall mount behind me — my horse ii per< 
feotly geatle— and ride up the valley to Ur. Yod Hom'i>. 
I really think the ride wonld do yon good." 

Sally'a eyes aparkled. 

" Oh, I should like so much to go, si'' ' Do yon think 
it would be good for roe ?" 

"Why, you may have a very dall time up there with 
only Urs. Nina, and that young Mr. Barry, as yon call 
him. But then you will have had your ride, and it will 
do yon service. If you oould stand the tedious visit 
now \" said Doctor Thomas, smiling. 

Sally laughed and blushed, and her mother bringing 
out a large shawl, she was soon mounted behind the doc- 
tor and merrily oonveralng, they took the road to father 
Von Horn's — the targe Dutch dwelling visible some five 
milea oif at the "locking" of the mountaina to the aouth. 

They there found Nina and Barry — father Von Horn 
was out attending to bis farm. He was about arranging 
every thing for the winter, they said, when he wonld re- 
turn with his family to Martintibnrg where he lived eigh 
months in the year. It ia not perfectly certain whether 
the absence of the old man waa regretted or not, but the 
conversation waa very merry and animated — between the 
doctor and Nina at least. As to Barry and Sally, they sat 
at a window some distance from the talkera, and spent 
two hours very foolbhiy, whispering and smiling softly at 
each other. 

Father Von Horn gave the doctor and his "daughter 
Sally" a hearty greeting, asking them how all were down 
the valley, and whether hnnter John had killed that buck 
yet ? " He ought to be allowed to hunt him in peace — 
glancing at Barry — and two persons ought not to go after 
the poor deer at once. It gave him no chance '" 
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Witli aaoh cheerful oonversatioo and much hearty 
laughter, father Von Horn beguiled the half hour before 
dinner; and then the plentiful meal was spread before 
them ; and then after more conversation they rose to go. 
Nina kbaed Sally with great aifeotion, and warned the 
doctor — with a flitting binsh — to take oare of her. 

" Certainly, madam," he said, '* I value my little pa- 
tient more than any thing in the world. I hnrt her ! or 
suffer any thing to!" 

" "Well, sir, you show good taste," said Nina, half laugh- 
ing, half pouting. " Good-by !" 

The dootor placed the little arm of Sally carefully 
around bia waist with one band, while he took off his hat 
with the other and made the old G-erman and his daugh- 
ter a low bow. This time Nina audoubtedly tbmst ont 
her pretty lip. 

As they went along, Sally perceived that Doctor Thomas 
was shaking with internal laughter. 

"Why, what are you laughing so funnily at?" she 
asked, laaghing herself. 

<■ Oh ! I couldn't tell you, Hiss Sally, if I tried ; bat I 
am ready to burst. A ride 1 a ride ! that's what I want. 
Would yon like a ride?" 

" Ob, yes I" said Sally, her eyes sparkling. And in a 
moment they were going at full gallop. 



CHAPTER IVL 

THE VKACnCAL UTILITY OF BURNINO A DOO IN THE FOBEHBAD. 

TuET ivent along at great speed, vhen the fine level 
valley road rolled out its white ribbon before them, and 
the Lloom which they had laughed about soon oaine into 
Sally's cheek, and the light into her eyes again. The 
animal's gait was regular and easy, and by the time thuy 
bad reached the bottom of hunter John's hill, the young 
girl looked like a different being, so R>sy were her oheel a 
and her brow so laughing. She seemed to have caught 
the gorgeous crimson of the sunset-trees, and the light of 
the radiant heaven, and with the incarnate spring-time of 
her smile to make the autumn glories, merest foUy- ■ 
wholly out of place ! 

The doctor was pressed to spend the night, and finally 
he consented^making hunter John promise to awake 
him early. The hunter gave him a strange look, and 
said, " Please G-od that should be :" whioh Dootor Thomav 
tried in vain to understand. 

" What were yoa burning your dog to-day for, friend V* 
he said, while ttiey eat thoughtfully smoking before the 
blazing pine splinters, whose warmth the coolness of the 
October evening rendered far from unpleasant ; " yoa did 
not tell me, reoolleat." 

The hunter smiled. 

" That ain't all," said he, " I've beeo to Urs. CourU 
landfs to-day since you passed by ; and more has beun 
done yet" 




"Whikt?" 

"You'll see, I hope. I'm hoping the time's oome. 
But sappoee it does," mattered the hunter, "what'll I 
gain ? Why on earth now should I be so anxious ? Pool 
old fool ! I'm not knowing what I do." 

The doctor endeavored in vain to estraot from hunter 
John an explanation of these singular speeches ; and soon 
after he was shown to his chamber. Very early ho 
seemed to hear, as in a dream, the same trampling that 
formerly attracted his attention, then the subdued yelping 
of dogs, then tbo gradaally dying notes of a horn — ^that 
seemed to sound from fairy land. Then all died away, 
and he slept again. 

At sunrise he was suddenly aroused by the report of a 
rifle, which — borne on the echoes of the valley — camn 
distinotly and clearly to his ears. He rose and dressed, 
and descended. He met his hostess and Sally who were 
already " stirring," and asked them who had fired ? They 
could not tell, but expected it was the hunter. 

Snddenly a horn, ringing, joyful, and sonorous, rolled 
its clear musio down the mountain side, and all paused, 
listening earnestly. It, sounded again ; then a third time. 
Sally clapped her hands and with a flushed face cried, 
" Oh ! I believe father has killed that buck at last !" 

And so the hunter indeed had. In half an hour he ap- 
peared on the bank of the stream with the enormous buck 
before him on his saddle; there the straoger met and 
congratulated him. They were soon before the house 
and the buck was laid oq the grass. It was an animal 
of uncommon size — with antlers of extraordinary length 
and weight, and its hair was much lighter in oolor than 
usual. There ooald be bat one such deer in a thousand 
herds. 

The hunter did not appear as joyful as one would have 
expected at this realization of all his hopes and desires. 

*' When you saw me yesterday," he said to bis guest, 
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" I Traa bomiag my dog in his forehead, and we do that 
vheD any deviltry ia in a hoand — " 

"Deviltry?" 

" To be plain, when they are witched," said the hunter, 
" and Belt waa as maoh witched as my rifie. Then I 
went down to Hra. Coartlandt'a and ahe took tny riile and 
□nwitohed that !" 

Honter John spoke do^edly, and the stranger did not 
nontradiot or interrapt him. Ho proceeded : 

*' I knew after that how it wonld be," he aaid, " and I 
can't say why I didn't brand the dog before, and get Hra. 
Coortlandt to fix my gon; but I reckon I was afraid," 
added the hunter, ingenuously. " So this morning I went 
out after the buck, determined to bring him home with 
me, or wear myaelf out. Juat up on the mountain side I 
met Barry, who was also hunting the varmint, and we 
took different ways looking for him. I knew hia haunta 
thongh, and in half an hour I was on hia track — ^he waa 
started — and I knew it waa the beaat himaelf, for Belt 
don't ran any other of late, and his tongue told me when 
the game was afoot. Well, I ran him from one end o' 
the valley to the other — doubled the mountain, and went 
after him along Sleepy Creek. I thought Elkhom would 
a' burst — but be never failed, because he knew wel] 
enough that the buok was doomed. The varmint aoon 
doubled again for the mountain and I followed him — I 
could Bee him easy now, and I followed him without 
holding Elkhorn in, though the mountain ain't a level 
road there. So we oaine — thunderin' down straight to- 
ward the house here— yonder you see the bridle path; 
and having a good sight of him, I dropped the bridle and 
leveling my gun, let him have it. Bat I missed— my 
rifle hadn't the deviltry out of it quite yet. I knew I 
hadn't touched him — but Belt was at his heels nnd he 
waa tired. The next minute I saw him rearing on Moss 
Bock, and he fell over the precipice — the dogs after him. 
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Look there— Dapple is good for nothing! His hind leg 
and ofT foreleg is broke ! Well, I was on him in no time, 
Hy arm still hart me where it was broke and it was 
weakly, bnt that was nothing. I jumped off my horse, 
pitched into him, and got only this soratofa here, before 
my knife was throagfa his throat, and his neok was 
qnivering !" 

As he spoke, the hanter, with flashing eyes and flnshed 
&oe, rolled up his sleeve and showed a deep woand in his 
shoulder. The doctor looked at the deer — ^bis antlers 
were bloody. 

" Yon are wounded !" he exclaimed, " mn. Hiss Sally 
and get some linen." 

I'he girl, pale and startled, hastened to bring it. The 
hnater snfTered his wonnd to be bandaged, with many 
" pshaws !" 

At the moment he again rolled down his wide sleeve, 
as if nothing had happened, Barry made his appearance 
at the bottom of the hill, his horse white with foam and 
bathed in sweat. On seeing the deer, he threw himself 
from the seat and ran np the hill. 

" Is he dead at lastl" cried Barry. 

The hanter smiled. 

'* Aa a door nail, Barry my boy ; yon can see for year* 
self." 

" Poor animal !" said the doctor langhing, " he was too 
fine a bsast to be cut down in his pride — only to supply 
some hungry month with venison !*' 

Sally blushed, and looked at Barry. 

" There's more than that on his death, doctor — and I 
believe from yoor wicked way of laughing, you know it," 
said the hunter. "Sally's marriage to — but she'll tell 
yon all. 1 need rest. I'm most nigh worn out." 

" Yonr marriage. Hiss Sally t" cried Doctor Thomaa 
with well dissembled astonishment. The young girl 
blnshed ; and Barry seem'-'l mnoh disposed to intermpt 
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tlie Speaker ; only he did not know how to do bo with 
propriety. 

" So there's a marriage on the tapis is Uiere ? Well, 1 
suppose you'll have a splendid supper on the strength of 
the baok, my dear host — I have no doubt you will enjoy 
a slioe from the saddle." 

" No," said hunter John. 

" You won't eat him ?" 

" I am going this very morning to Hartinaborg to sell 
him. Sally's got to be married in him.'' 

"Harried in him I" 

The hunter laughed. 

"I'm joking with you," said he, "I mean that the 
money I get for the varmint is going to buy her a white 
silk dress — yea, that veryjhing. My baby'U look pretty 
then, won't she?" said the hunter, tapping his daughter's 
cheek with a well pleased smile. 

Sally, overcome with joy and diffidence, ran into her 
chamber, where throwing herself into a ohair, she began 
to cry. But they were not sorrowful teats. 

" And now, dame ! some breakfast !" cried the hantor, 
" I'm off in »n hoar," 




CHAPTER Xm. 



THS BATTLE OF TOHGUEB. 



A. HONTH had flown onward, making the gorgeona 
foresf« still more brilliant in their coloring ; the moant- 
KJns still more beaatiful ; freshening still more the breoing 
air, which, long dreaming of the warmth of the eammer 
sun, was loth to give up ell at once the glories of his 
smile. But that smile if not so warm was brighter — and 
its splendor flashed along the morning streams, and broke 
above the waving trees at noon, and broadened to a red 
faoed, silent hurst of merry langbtor, when aoross the 
mountain the great orb went dragging with him one mora 
golden autumn day. 

Barry had never thought the moontaina so beautifiil — 
though he made the discovery, very soon, that Sally's 
stnile added mnoh to their attraction. 

At last the day approached for the marriage of the 
"young folks;" and Doctor Thomas averred that never 
in all his travels had he seen snob a oommation ; perhaps 
this was in consequence of Sally's great popularity with 
the young (and old too) of both sexes, in the neighbor* 
hood. Certainly, her wedding was looked forward to with 
rejoiceful espeotation, and the young girl was scarcely 
flofTered to " sew a stitoh" for herself ; her friends insisted 
on doing it ell for her. Hunter John had brought back 
from Martinaburg what all considered a magnificent white 
watered silk, and dozens of consultations were held before 
the precise fashion of the dress was determined on. Nina 
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Lyttelton vaa here the loudest and most auUioritative 
speaker. 

" Oh ! low necked by all means !" she cried. " "Wlio 
would hare a great stifT silk ap to her throat 7" 

" But," suggested one of the young ladies, *' it u not 
summer time." 

"What of that?" 

" Low necks are for summer !" 

'* Nonsense \" cried Nina, laughing. 

" I know why you are for low aeoks !" 

« T^y 9.. 

" You are wearing a low-necked dresa now." 

Nina laughed still more loudly. 

" I appeal to Doctor Thomas," she said, as that gao* 
tleman entered, "if that is not the prettiest and most 
suitable." 

"What, ladies?" asked the dootor. 

" The neok bare in a bride." 

"Why, now — " 

" Come, dootor, you shall decide—" 

" I can easily decide one question, madam ; namely, 
whether such fashions are becoming. Mrs. Lyttelton 
has never looked more radiant." 

Nina laughed. 

" Still," said the doctor, " it seems to me only proper 
and reasonable, that Uiss Sally herself should have some 
part in this discussion, as she is to wftar the dress." 

This decision was on all aides voted down, as ridiculous, 
and an unwarrantable innovation on established usage ; and 
in the midst of the clamor Sally herself entered, looking 
like a rose-bud. The important question vras finally de- 
oided, and the y^ung girl was entering her room when tiie 
dootor made her a sign that he wished to speak to her. 

"A present for you, Miss Sally, from your friend — or 
rather my friend, Urs. Courtlandt," he said, giving her a 
ooBtly pair of ear-rings. 
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" Oh, thank you I" said the girl, delighted ; " that's just 
what I wauted : but do you think father would let me 
take them from — " she paused ; and the doctor smiled 

" They are good friends now," he said, " sinoe the gun 
is unwitohed ; but here he is, ask him." 

Hunter John in fact entered at the moment. 

"Where did your pretty ear-drops oome £rom, pet?* 
said he ; " your servant, doctor." 

'* From Mrs. Courtlandt, father." 

The hunter looked grave ; then laughed. 

" I begin to think my old sQperstitioas bead has been 
making me think her too much of a witch," he said. "I 
used to see her oftentimes in Martinaburg, years back, and 
she wasn't snob a dreadful person. It'd only sinoe she 
came to the monntaina here, some four years ago, when 
her school was broke up, I have felt afraid of her. Host 
old people now are like me though — all were in the back 
times." 

Then taking the jewels, and looking tenderly at his 
daughter, ho said to the doctor : 

" And you brought these, I reokoa ; well, ICra. Court- 
landt must have fallen ia love with you; what do yoa 
say? ha! ha!" 

" Why, I don't know." 

" She's still handsome.** 

"Yes." 

"And you're oertain — oome now* doobv — HuX th» 
hasn't taken a fanoy to you ?" 

" Why, she received me with a kiss when I arrived," 
said the doctor gravely ; " and now I oome to remember 
my friend, the oare she takes of my wardrobe signifies 
much. That should have opened my eyes." 

This speech threw the whole company into profound 
astonuhment. It is probable that such was the intention 
of the speaker. Nina, however, said nothing ; for " mat- 
ters bad become very serious*' between herself and th« 
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doctor lately, it was said. Doctor Thomas was immedi- 
ately oveTwIielmed with qnestions; and for some mia 
ntes was in despair. The storm at last settled dowo, aod 
he had an opportunity, all tbonght, of explaining himself. 

Nina, above all, waited for this explanation ; not that 
she feared a rival in Mrs. Gonrtlandt, but it is one peca- 
liarity of that position in which this lady now stood to- 
ward the doctor, that the miud does not weigh clearly 
and decide rationally. Nina was therefore determined to 
quarrel with her suitor. 

The doctor gave her no opportanity, however, but 
mentioning as a piece of pleasant and agreeable news that 
his friend Mrs. Courtlandt was then preparing a new ooat 
and moccasins to attend the wedding, he took his de- 
parture. Having cast this bombshell into the midst of 
the company, he very rationally supposed that it would 
form the topic of conversation — and thus he himself 
escape " abase ;" and he was not mistaken. 

No sooner had he disappeared, than the stwm buret 
forth with overwhelming power. 

"That Mrs. Courtlandt!" 

" No better than a wit«h !" 

" She's handsome thoagh." 

" Yoa onght to be ashamed to say so — she handsome i 
with that old cap on her head and that odious boy*« 
ronndabout !" cried Nina. 

Every one laughed. 

" Nina is jealous of her," said one ; " the dootor is her 
beau, you know, girls ! and she oon't bear Mrs. Court- 
landt." 

" I think Mrs. Conrtlandt is still very handsome," said 
another. 

"Ajid I think you very impudent,*' said Nina, laof^- 
ing, " to say the doctor 13 my beau !" 

" Yon know he is, Nina." 

"Idon'toare that for him," snapping her fingers; "and 
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I'm sare," she added pouting, " he don't Talae me more 
than that himself." 

" Wh> only yesterday he told me that he had lost hia 
heart completely." 

Nina blushed, and tnrning away bid her oonfasioD by 
asking for " a pieoe of bohbin edge." 

" Bobbin edge on that !" cried one. 

" Certainly," said Nina. 

" I never heard of auch a thing ! It won't anit!" 

" I appeal to yon, girla— ** 

"Yes!" 

" No !" 

"It will rain it!" 

" It will make it beautifal !" 

And forgetting oompletely the affairs of Nina and iho 
doctor, these young ladies again plunged into the weighty 
oonsiderations of trimming, and aaaortiog oolora — at wbioh 
point we leave them with great pleasure. 



CHAPTEE IVm. 

HOW THBT BAK FOR THB BOTTLE. 

The wedding moraing dawned olear and aaspioiotu, 
with ft laughing son above the evergreen pines, and 
on the many-colored woods of later fall ; and a bracing 
freshness in the wandering wind that gently oaressed the 
cheek, and brightened every eye. The stream danced 
along the valley with a gayer music than its wont ; the 
golden leaves seemed langhing and chuokling privately to 
themeelves ; the small white olouds came slowly floating 
from the east and west with the veering wind, and pans- 
ing just above the home of hunter John, were plainly 
interested equally with atream, and leaf, and tree, in this 
the wedding>day of the valley's "darling!" 

Noon was approaching when an echoing shout — flying 
and gamboling like a sohoolboy on a holiday — name down 
the valley, and gave warning that the company were 
drftwing on. 

In five minutes the dell seemed alive with horsemen, 
who galloping as thoagh a rushing flood greater than 
ever broke through Holland dykes was at their heels, 
flew onward toward the house of hunter John. With 
hair streaming— cape waved madly over their heads — and 
heels dag violently into the sides of their flying coursers, 
they came more recklessly than ever yet the riders in 
any steeple-ohase, toward the hill. For there awaited 
them old hunter John — a mighty, ribbon-ornamented 
bottle in his hand. Why need we add, those rushing roar- 
ing mountain youths were "running for the bottle!" 

Among the foremost, mounted on his gallant sorret, 
tnd thuoderiap alonr with careless rein, and hand upm 
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hia thigh, was Doctor Thomas. The doctor whs clad with 
anusnal elegance. He wore a laoed velvet ooat, a many, 
colored vest, aad his silk stockings and whit6>topped 
boota were marvels of taste sod riohness. Yon hardly 
looked at the rider nevertheless — bo fine a sight was the 
noble sorrel, with arohed neck and glossy ooat, flying on- 
ward to the merrymaking, as though ba too knew the 
meaning of it all. 

Behind the valiant doctor oame a dozen other horse- 
men, all at fall speed, with coats streaming, hata waved 
madly ovwt head, and merry shoats ; behind, for tbongh 
the speed of the mountain horses was great, the sorrel 
<ept before them all. 

Suddenly, with a hurst of jocund laughter all drew np, 
oheoking their foaming horses, and yielding in the con- 
test. Doctor Thomas had reached the hill, aped up to 
the door, and received from hunter John the famous bot- 
tle- A shout greeted this performance, and the horse- 
men coming up, the victor was congratulated by all. He 
handed die bottle to a young mountaineer, on a swift 
black mare ; and in a moment the young man was on 
his way back at full speed. Barry and the wedding 
party were to drink of " Black Bess" — so they called it — 
before they came on to the mansion. 

By noon the guests had all arrived — among the rest 
father Yon Horn, and Nina, and — to the profound aston- 
ishment of all — Hrs. Courtlandt \ That lady was not 
clad, as Doctor Thomas had threatened, in her singular 
home costume of moccasins and coat, but in a plain dark 
dress, which set off well her calm and refined counte- 
nance. Hunter John expressed some consternation on 
her arrival — mounted on the little white pony all knew 
well — but soon this passed, and the merrymaking oom> 
menoed. The bride, had not as yet made her appear- 
ance ; but soon her door was thrown open, and the " dar- 
ling" of the vaUey issued forth. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

BOW SHE WORE THB WHITE SILK AFTER ALt. 

8allt had never looked prettier thaa at thia moment 
She waa clad io the famous uilk, whose history the readei 
has heard at so much length, and it now appeared thai 
Nina Lyttelton's counsel had carried the day — for tiw 
drees was low-necked. The rioh silk nndnlating as she 
moved, fairly dazzled the eye — and had not Sally on that 
morning withdrawn herself solemnly from the liut of 
mountain belles, we can not estimate the number of 
enemies she must have made. la her hair some white 
lingering autumn flowers clustered together, spreading 
around her as she came, a faint delight~-and, not to 
elaborate what we feel to be a most poor and inadequate 
description, this young lady whom we have promoted to 
the post of heroine, in one word, so overcame all hearts— 
iaoluding of course those youths who would have died for 
her before — that many felt thereafter (ibr a month or two) 
that life had lost all charm for them ; that all their hap- 
piness was merest shadow, exbtonoe but a dream, and 
that unhappy ; the world no longer bright sinoe she, the 
" darling" of all hearts had gone from them ; " gone and 
got married," as they said, and so was lost forever! 

But anoonsoious of the many hearts she was breaking, 
the youcg girl came on, attended by her bridemaids — 
and at her side walked Barry, proud and happy. Around 
him were gathered also the attentive groomsmen in their 
snowy aprons ; and soon the ceremony was oommenoed 
tod ended ; — and Sally, blushing like a tose, reoeived the 
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thoitaand gratalations, kiasea, and wishes for her hsppi' 
neas, ouatomary on aaoh Doaasions. 

When all had pledged the new-married pair in the 
oontenta of the great punch bowl, the broad table was 
drawn oat> and those white-aproned gentlemen we have 
mentioned, hastened to the next room — temporarily the 
kitohen. Thenoe they filed in with the great hissing 
dishes, and having placed the profuse meal, aa was their 
duty, on the board, they sat down with the rest, and the 
feast oommenoed. 



CHAPTER II. 

BOW TBET ALL ROMPED MERRILY, AND WHO OOT TBB SUPPKi, 

It was a hearty and cheerful sight to see old hooter 
John upon that merry day. He seemed to have returned 
to his boyhood onoe again, and when he took the head of 
the table, with his wife at the foot and Sally at his side, 
yon should have Been him ! He was clad like all his 
guests — Doctor Thomas only excepted — in the oma- 
mentod banting shirt of the mountaineers, leggings, 
stockings, and bigh-bnttoned vest ; en enormous collar 
sawed his ears, confined by a narrow ribbon, bound 
around his broad muscular throat ; and his iron-gray hair 
was gathered in e queue behind. 

But no one saw his dress, or dreamed of the existence 
of the queue J the smile of joy and pride, ilinmiuating 
gloriously the broad bright-eyed face, alone was visible; 
and when the hunter stood up with a mighty cup raised 
in his right band and drank " to the young people's happy 
times," all the company rose as if on springs, and a shout 
broke from them which was heard far off upon the 
mountain side, and made the house vibrate with very 
joy, and wholly drowned the merrily-laughing fiddle 
which was perched in the corner, over the revelers' heads, 
with standing orders never to stop a moment to take 
breath, but do iia best to drown the clattor of platos, and 
silence every voice ! 

It was not long before the scramble for the slipper of 
the bride commenced. This n«w— or rather very old — 
qmde of " hunting the slipper," was simply to obtain by 
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stratagem or other means while ahe sat at table, the 
slipper of the bride, and he who snooeeded in gaining 
possession of it spite of her straggles, and of the efforts 
of the groomsmen in her defense, was entitled to two 
kisses, and a bottle of wine— declared by long estahltBhed 
and well-known usage his appropriate reward. 

First, one of the yonng men would ooroe behind her 
chair, and oommenoe an indifferent oonversation — then 
bend down to admire the new ring upon the fair hand of 
the bride ; then suddenly the meaning of all this man* 
oeuvring would betray itself in a quick dart at the little 
shoe firmly fixed on the little foot beneath the table. 
But the shoe was not so easily captured— and most prob- 
ably the adventurous wight was caught by the attentive 
groomsmen, and thrown staggering back ; or worse still, a 
ringing sound was heard, and he retreated with tingling 
cheek from the offended bride. Every stratagem possible 
was used, every effort made to get possession of the slip- 
per, and we may assert with perfect safety that the bottle 
of wine was not the prize so warmly straggled for by the 
young mountaineers. Sally was too honest and reason- 
able to dispute the right acquired by the fortaaate person, 
and she made every exertion to preserve herself from the 
threatened kisses. 

At last the straggle for a moment ceased ; they were 
taking breath. 

" Brave girl !" cried old father Ton Horn who sat at 
her side, and had watched the romping with vast delight; 
" I know she's a match for you all, boys I no kisses for 
you here ! You will have to coufine your embraces to 
your own sweethearts;" here the old man looked mis- 
chievously around on the young girls. 

They all tossed their heads. 

" Pshaw !" he cried, " you know I am joking, my 
daughters. But I was saying that this little shoe here 
was safe still, and in— how long is it, friend Uyera— '' 
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" In tRti minutes it'll be out," ^aid hunter Jolm, looking 
at a Dutch clock over the mantle-pieoe. " The time will 
then be up, and we'll get to the daooing, girls." 

" Oh, yes !" they all oxolaimed, " let us have tiie 
dancing soon !" 

" I love ao much to dance !" 

" I'm your partner, reoolleot !*• 

" No, you are not for the firat reel !" 

" "What a merry fiddle !" 

In the midat of this burst of talk, Sally turned to 
father Yon Horn with a beseeohing look. 

The old man laughed significantly. 

" Do you want any of these youagsters to get the 
shoe V* he said. 

" Oh, no ! father Ton Horn," with great energy. 

"Eh? not one?" 

"Indeed I wouldn't let a single one tonoh it — if I 
oonld help it But I can't ! I don't think I can keep it 
on my foot," said the girl, laughing ; " I thought that last 
pull of Doctor Thomas would certainly bring it off." 

*' Come now, is there no one here you have less objeo> 
tion to kiss ?" 

" I hate to think of kissing any." 

"Why, what a cruel little chit!" 

" Oh, &ther Von Horn !" said Sally, laughing, " to 
think that some one of these rough boys should take off 
Barry's kiss ;" her voice sank at these last words and she 
blushed and smiled. 

" To say nothing of the bottle of good old wine." 

" Oh, any body may have that — there it is on the 
mantle-pieoe," she said ; and then in the softest and most 
caressing tone of voice : 

" Do you like Uadeira wine, father Von Horn !" asked 
Qie little witd). 

The old man laughed loudly. 

" Why, yes !" said he, " but I'm afraid I shall get noi « 
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of it to-night, as yoa won't let any one take the slipper ; 
a pretty little shoe it is," said the old man, glanoing at 
the small foot, " the dootor there, saya it's so small h« 
oan't grasp it with his hand !" 

" Oh, he's a great flatterer, father Ton Horn ! Bat I 
didn't say I wonldn't let any one take my slipper, as you 
«ay — " 

"What—!" 

" Not in the least, father Yon Horn," said the girl with 
a sly and confidential smile, " I said none of the boys ! 
of course I wouldn't cere if somo nioe old gentleman 
oonld-^" 

" Treason !" cried father Yon Horn ; " was the like 
ever seen ! Come here, boys !" 

" Oh, please don't betray me !** said Sally, beseechingly, 
" please, father Yon Horn. They would laugh at me till 
I cried; and the.a you know," she said smiling, "there 
would be no dancing I" 

" What are you talking about, father Yon Horn?" the 
young men asked. 

"Why, I wished to say to yoa, roy young friends, that 
in five minutes the time for getting the slipper off is oat 
— 4hen good-by to the kisses and the wine." 

The young men approached the bride carelessly. 

" Oh ! we have given it up." 

"WhoUy." 

'* It's no use." 

" Hiss Sally has got the falrlea to work her a slipper 
and it is pat on with a spell." 

But these careless laughing words only masked a more 
violent attack than ever ; and with such vigor and skill 
was the onset made that the yonng girl only kept her 
slipper on by the closest pressure of her foot. Suddenly, 
father Yon Horn cried : 

<< The bottle, boys ! the bottle ! see to it !" 

All heads were tamed to the mantle-piece, thinking to 
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see it fall; when Qie merry old man stooped down, and 
vith a quick jerk drew otf the slipper and held it up in 
triompb I 

" The slipper ! the slipper !" 

" Father Von Horn, indeed !" 

*' It ain't fair !" 

" I heliere yon let him take it, Hiss Sally!" 

" How can yon say bo !" she replied, langhing ; " nonld 
I think of it while I was looking at the bottle V 

But spits of this ingenious defen»e, we are obliged to 
express onr serions doubts of its sincerity. It was after- 
ward stated that Miss Sally, when all eyes were turned 
away, had slyly bent back father Yon Horn's stalwart 
thumb ; and that in obedieaoo *o the signal, the slipper 
hod been seized. 

However it may have been, one thing is certain, that 
the old man claimed the penalty ; and the bottle gayly 
decked out with ribbons was handed to him. He filled 
the bride's cup, then passed it round ; so it was emptied. 
The rest of the penalty was more oeremonionsly ulaimed 
by the fortunate possessor of the slipper. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE BBOLAIMINO OP THE BLtPFSB, 

The party all rose from table, and the table itself wai 
borne with tlie rapidity of magio from the room. Thus 
the floor was cleared for daaoing ; bnt first the oeremuoy 
we hare alluded to was to be gone through with. 

The company scattered baok to the walla, where rang- 
icg themselves in close oolamns they looked oa in silence. 
Then forth into the open space came father Von Horn, 
and with a profoand bow, and a sign to the mnsio, said : 

" Here am I — ^where ia the bride ?" 

" Here am I — ^I am the bride," said the merry voice of 
the young girl, as she came into the open space, from the 
opposite side, with a slight irregularity in her gait— for 
the old man held gayly in his hand the captured shoe. 

Father Von Horn bowed again. 

"Is this the bride's shoe? look at it well," said he. 

" I am the bride^the slipper is mine," said Sally 
blashing and laughing. 

" I found the slipper— the little white slipper." 

" Do you wish a reward V* 

" Yes." 

"What shall it be?" 

" The slipper is pretty, and worth two kissea.* 

"Kisses, sir?" 

" Two of them !" 

" Here are my lips." 

As they repeated the.se words, they slowly approaobed 
each other, and father Von Hrtrn kneeling on one knee, 
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with the most profoaod respect, put tlie slipper npon Qit 
girl's foot, and then rising, placed his arms roaad her neck 
aad kissed her twioe, exciting thereby dreodfdl enioity 
among the yoang men against him. 

At the same moment, the whole company ooromenoed 
gayly singing, 

" Pat joDT ihoe on 
To keep 7<rar foot warm, 
And two little kiue* will Jo jon no iMin.'' 

The fiddle ohanging its tone from the wild outrageous 
merriment which before oharaoterized it, to a thoaght- 
fal and subdued measure, here glided in, so to speak, and 
interpreted the words. The whole was wound np with, 
" heigho ! heigho !" song as a chorus, but these " beighos* 
were much more like laughter than sighing. 

Then the fiddle, as if ashamed of falling into a fit of 
musing, and being absent in company, struck up a merry 
loel, and the bride, the groom, the whole joyfoi puctj 
MUDinenced gayly dancing. 




CHAPTER XXn. 

IBB DOCTOB RBWITDS BARRY OP RIS BltSAOBKBHT, 

The happy oompaDy took no thonght of the rolling 
boars, but acting on the ancient and respeotalile maxim, 
that no time is like the present moment for enjoyment, 
entered into the danoing with a spirit, which for the time 
made them lose sight of every thing else in the world. 
It was part of their teacbing — this wild abandonment to 
mirth and laughter. But a few years before, within the 
memory at least of many, the savage had often inter- 
rupted such aport with the yell of onset ; and the reool- 
leotions or the traditions of those former years still dwelt 
in the minds of all, and impressed upon them the import* 
anoe of the moment for enjoyment. 

Alone in the hackground. Doctor Thomas looked on 
with silent pleasure ; his eyes following incessantly the 
forms of Barry and Sally end Nina as they ran through 
the danoe. Barry was entirely happy, perhaps for the 
first time in hie life, for his was a nature which de- 
manded the extremes of emotion always ; and now in the 
extreme happiness of his anion with the young girl, he 
foi^ot all the sad days that had gone before and gave 
himself up to unreserved delight. 

He left the room, just as the mountains and the sky 
were darkening, to commune with his own thou^ts in 
silence and obscurity. The sound of an approaching foot- 
step interrapted him. He tamed round, 

"Ah, sir," said he, "you are here; I thought I was 
atone." 

" Which means that my presence is an intrusion, ehl" 
■aid Doctor 'i'huiuas. 
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" The world is free, sir." 

" Pardon me, that is a fallacy ; bat I came, air, to 
atTBoge our little matters ; yon no doubt undeTstand to 
what I allude." 

Barry's face flashed. 

"We are to fight then are we, sir?" 

" Why certainly ; you challenged m«, I think." 

" No sir — not challenged yoa," said Barry coldly, and 
repressing his agitation by a powerful etTort, " yon in- 
sulted a lady and I resented it." 

"WelljWell, words convey ideas; and I think you offered, 
on the occasion to which T allude, to fight me ' with any 
weapons.' Those were your very words, were they not?" 

"And I am ready to bold to my words," said Barry, 
with an icy sensation at his heart. 

Doctor Thomas threw a piercing glance upon the yonng 
man's agitated but resolute face — hia pale but firm lips, 
his cheeks filled with blood, his large glowing eyes. 

" Splendid diagnoais," he mattered with a smile. 
Then he said aloud : 

" It is no child's play we are about, sir ; this will be~ 
- -should we fight — a matter of life and death." 

" So be it !" said the yonng man. 

" I am sorry." 

" Be sorry on your own account, sir ! yoa have not the 
satbfaotion of feeling that you fight in a good cause. I 
have it !" 

" How so ?" 

" YoQ pretend not to understand me. Well, sir, that 
is your own business." 

" I only understand that we must fight, and that yoa 
are jnst married." 

Barry's lip curled vrith scorn. 

" And for that reason you have pressed the matter now." 

" Come, come — " 

" I admire your great delicacy, sir," 

There was so miT^b acorn in these few words that cnt- 
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tTiiglit hare very reasoDa^ly iearec! % personal enoonnter 
then and there. The doctor only smiled, and his smile 
was brif^ht and nnaffeoted. 

" Why, we are enemies are we not V he asked. 

" Yes, sir; we are," 

" Well, when you have an enemy what do you do ?" 

" Say what yon have to say, air." 

" May the devil take me, yon are onisty, my friend : 
it is not etiquette to reply to me in this way." 

" I don't mean to use ceremony," 

" It is, however far more comme il faut — pardon my 
rudeness. In Paris, the centre of European refinement — 
so they say at least— a challenge necessitates aourtesy, 
between the principals. You may kill, but you must kill 
with politeness and kindness." 

To these coolly uttered words, Barry replied, with flash 
ing eyes, " I do not take pattern from others, sir, when 
I am insulted !" 

" Well, I was about to ask you, just at the moment 
you interrupted me, what your oourse toward an enemy 
would be under the present aircumstances. I meant to 
say that my revival of oar quarrel at thia moment is not 
so heinous an offense against good breeding as you would 
make it. G-ranted I hate yon, does it not follow that my 
proposal at this moment is the moat rational, philosophic 
cal and consistent I could make ? You are at the height 
of felicity — I would plunge you into the depths of de- 
apair, by saying to you, 'Come now and give me yont 
life ; you owe it to me !' " 

Barry turned pale. 

" I am ready," he said, with one hand on his heart 

"Piatols?" 

" Any thing." 

" Now ? They are not far off." 

Barry's head sank and his lip quivered. Oh ! to aban* 
don so triuch happineas just as he had grasped it— to 'iivAA 
np the prize just when it was his cf«'&\ ^Jo ?ias. 
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had oommeooed a long life of unalloyed delight, with 
that dear hesrt to drive away all sorrow, and light up his 
(lays with never failing joy I It was a hard ti-ial, am 
the stranger watohed him with close attention ; he saw 
the head droop, the lip quiver. But the next moment 
Barry'a head rose, and his large haughty eye fiaahed fire. 

"Now I" he said, resolutely, "yea, sir; you have the 
right to order all ! Let it he now 1" 

The doctor received this reply with an expression im- 
posisiblfi to describe ; but he gazed upon the yonng man 
with the deepest tenderness — the most unmistakable ad- 
miration. 

Then advancing a step toward him : 

" Sir," he said with dignity, and in a voice from which 
every trace of ita usual mocking sarcasm had disappeared, 
"I ask of you pardon for the unworthy words I have 
uttered now and at our former interview, and hope you 
win forgive me for what I have both said and done. I 
can not offer you an apology for the insult to your bride, 
for I am guilty of uttering no such words, of olfaring no 
such insult. You do not know me," here a brilliant 
smile lit up the martial and attractive features of the 
stranger, " or you never would have believed me guilty 
of such an act." 

Bowing to Barry, he turned away and bent his steps 
toward the mansion, leaving the young man in such pro- 
found astonishment, that he was wholly incapable of 
returning the stranger's courtly inclination. That as> 
tAnishment was far from disagreeable, however: this 
thing of nnrsing a quarrel which had cooled, into its 
primitive violence, and deliberately taking a man's life 
or losing his own for it, was repugnant to every prin- 
ciple of the mountaineers. At the risk then of lowering 
our hero in the reader's estimation, we mast confess he 
was delighted. 

Suddenly a loud shout from the house attracted hia 
attention, and he hastened in. 




CHAPTER XIIIL 



Thb cause of the outcry was very simple. Some of 
the young men had provided themaelvea with an enor- 
mous pumpkin, which, having hollowed it oat, they 
oarved into the form of a terrible and threatening face, 
with goggle eyes, frowning brow, and huge ogre teeth. 
They had then fixed candles in the eyes, and raising it 
on a stick, suddenly presented it at the window ; at the 
aame moment, a young gentleman renowned for bis 
exoellenoe in the department of animal-mimicry had 
uttered a terrific roar. 

The consequence of this manceavre was first the 
ahiieks we have mentioned — then sundry fits of hysterica, 
some fainting fits indeed. The first in point of suddea- 
nesa and violence was Mrs. Nina LytteltOn who seeing a 
wicker couch convenient, and catching a glimpse of the 
doctor, had fallen with a truth of representation and a 
grace of attitude worthy of the highest admiration. 

The doctor bending over her, applied the usual restora- 
tives with his usual ironical courtesy, and aobdaed 
chuckle : but it might have been observed that hia man* 
ner had much changed toward the fair Nina. 

At last she opened her eyes. 

" Is that yon ?" she said smiling, languidly. 

*• Yes," said he, very rationally. 

*' Oh, I waa so frightened !" 

" Those wicked hoys !" 

■•■What was it?" 

"Why, nothing biit a large pumpkin which they hmi 
fixed with lights. How could you faint at that." 




" Oh, it scared me so," 

"And your fright waa pretty, on tnj faith. Yoq faint 
oharmingly, Nina," said the doctor in a low tone, almost 
whispering. 

The lady laughed. 

" Doctor Thomas is very flattering," she said with a 
gay emphaais on the two first words of the sentpnce. 

" He will hreak himself of that bad habit perhaps 
when — " 

" Yoo atop ; why don't yon finish your speech.'* 

" When he is united — no, I mean when he Ib " the 
happiest of men ;" that is a prettier phrase." 

" Impudent !" 

»• Who— I ?" 

" Yea." 

" How am I, pray ?" 

" To presume to speak of our marriage as all BetUed." 

And she gave him a fascinating smile. 

" Why, is it not ?" 

"No." 

" G-ood ! I thought so, I knew I couldn't be mistaken 
As usual your no means yet,^' 

" You are nnbearable." 

" What a charming pout you have, Nina ! I now s'm 
for the first time how much you have gained in beauty " 

" And yon are much deteriorated," 

The doctor curled his mustache, with a flattered ai> 

" Well, when shall it be ?" he said. 

"What?" 

" Our wedding-day, of course 1" 

" I won't marry you ever." 

" Say on Christmas eve, darling." 

"No! no I no!" 

"I am the happiest of men!" exclaimed the dootoit 
kissing her hand with an expression of deep delight. 




CHAPTEE XIIV. 

■OV FATHER TOH HORN DRANK TO THE GOOD HEALTH OF THI 
AB3EI4T ADD WHAT ENSUED. 

The happiest days mnst come to an end, the merrieat 
hours go onward to the shadowy tomh of the future, 
though the gayest rousio strive to rouse them from their 
biers. The splendid October day had gone aoross the 
hills and far away, and was no more a thing of being, 
real life to " Meadow Valley ;" only a memory, long time 
very sweet and pleasant to all the dwellers in those bor- 
ders. The night darkened and darkened, and at last the 
hour approached when the merry company must say 
good-by, and once more seek their homes. In other 
words the big Dutoh clock struck twelve. 

Urs. Courtlandt, whom we have scarcely noticed, chiefly 
because she kept herself so quiet in a corner with some 
middle aged gossips of her acquaintance, rose to go. 

" Well, Mrs, Courtlandt," said hunter John, " yoo ain't 
going yet ? The parting cup's yet to be drunk you know, 
and the supper ate ; the boys are now in the other room 
fixing it." 

Mrs. Conrtlandt, with a pleasant smile and a polit« 
word, readily oonsented to wait. " She was no spoil. 
a|>ori, and if she tried to break np the party now, they 
would go home and abuse her so badly that she would b« 
persecuted for a vitoh, which some now thought her !" 

At this hunter John laughed ; but was interrupted in 
his reply by the throwing open of the middle door, 
whence the large table entered, loaded with the mighty 
Rupper. Huge roasts hissed and smoked — ^broils, stews, 
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Iiitshes sent forth their appetizing odor, and large crum- 
tling potatoes rose in pyramids, aDtil they looked down 
proudly on the very ram-jags, tali and portly which stood 
£anking all. 

The supper was done full justice to, and again we 
tunat oall attention to the fact, that the young ladies 
T'«re by no means backward in their demeanor at the 
tible. From noon to midnight dancing all the while, 
and with none of those intermediate meals which enable 
the fair damsels of our day to exhibit at the table suah a 
birdlike slenderness of appetite — oertes they must have 
been most honestly hungry ! At least they seemed to 
be; and so the meal passed with a mighty clatter; not 
alone of knives and forks, be it observed — but also of cups 
and quickly emptied flagons. 

At last a silence of expectation saooeeded all this noise 
and bustle; the toasts were now to oome; what in our 
day we oall the " regular toasts." 

First, by hunter John — " Health, happiness, and salva- 
tion to fellow men all the world over," which was drunk 
with much pleasure, and a great deal of honesty and 
sincerity. 

Next by the Rev. gentleman who had united the pair, 
and who buried in a comer, talking theological dogmas, 
has not once crossed oar vision — " Health to the new- 
married ones ; the Lord guide and strengthen and pre- 
serve them, and make them his own. Amen." This 
was considered a little too much like " asking a blessing," 
and they hesitated between drinking and using their lipa 
for the purpose of saying amen : but the worthy clergy- 
man settled their doubts by draining his glass, and smil- 
ing as none but the old fox-hunting parsons of past 
days ventured to do. So the toast was duly honored with 
" healths," many fathoms deep, even with shouts. 

Then father Von Horn passing his hand across his 
brow, to dispel what seemed to be a cloud before hii 
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eyes, drank "To the absent— every where— over-Beaa or 
elsewhere. Hay they all oome baokl" and he glanoed 
mournfully at lirs. Conrtlandt. That lady waa smiling. 

" Father Von Horn will tell yoo a story, girls," she 
said, " and whom be means by the ' absent over seas.' " 

The old man hesitated, bat obeying a sign &om Hrs 
Gourtlandt ; 

" I don't know, children," he said thoughtfully, " what 
makes me so mindful of this now ; but as sister Court> 
landt has promised you a story I will tell you one." 

"A story?" said Doctor Thomas, "well, sir, we will 
listen. Be sure to begin at the beginning." 

Father Ton Horn smiled. 

" Onoe upon a time," he said masingly, " there was a 
foolish old man who had two nephews : these youths 
were the sons of his sistor, and as she and her husband 
both died in their childhood, he took them to his home as 
was but proper and right." 

"He was a trne and kind man, air," said Doctor 
Thomas, in a low voice. 

"One of the nephews," continued father Von Horn, 
"was willful and wild — God forbid I should speak 
harshly of him now, bat he was the cause of much heavi- 
ness of heart to the old man, who was not so old eithei^— " 

"Well, sir—" 

" He was a pretty boy," said the old man, smiling and 
gently beating his open hand with Sally's, "and I think I 
•ieni bim now just as he went away, with long curly hair 
and merry mischievous face — " 

''■ He went away, did he?" mnrmnred Doctor Thomas, 
iioopiug to tonoh his lips to a goblet of wator, 

'Yes; I was the old man and he was my nephew; 
a I \ one day we had an altercation on some trifling mat- 
t< . — I was hasty and he left me." 

" He ran away ?" said Doctor Thomas, with a tremor 
it his voice. 
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"Yes." 

*' And did he never retom V 

"Never," Baid fatlier Yon Honi, aadlj Bnd Ihonght- 
faUy. 

" Where is he now 7" 

" In Europe — ^Faria they say, studying at the great 
free colleges." 

" You never heard from him, then ?" said Doctor 
Thomas, starting. 

" Yes, long ago : and we wrote to him, Barry and alL" 

" He never got your letters !" 

" Why, what do yoa know of him ?" 

" What would you give to see him V asked the doctor, 
disregarding the old man's question, and trembling. 

" Much," said father Yon Horn briefly, and looking at 
his interlocutor with astonishment. 

"And you, Barry Courtlandt, what would you give 
to see your brother? — you, Mrs. Courtlandt to see yotu 
nephew t" 

" I would be as happy as I oonld be in this world," 
said Barry, " but I am afraid," he added with moumfdl 
gravity, " that brother Max will never oome back again." 

Doctor Thomas dashed down his cup and rose with 
radiant countenance, and eyes that seemed to fairly flash 
lightnings of joy. His form appeared to dilate, his stature 
to increase, and pushing back his chair, he came with 
one bound to Barry who had risen struck with astonish- 
roent, and mastered by a vague excitement. 

" You are wrong, Barry !" cried Doctor Thomas, oatoh- 
ing the young man in his arms, " you are wrong \ I am 
here now — that brother Max ! You didn't know me ! 
and you, ancle, you were drinking to the health of your 
bad nephew! Oh, he has changed, and I hope for the 
bettor !" 

The doctor ran on with a perfect river of exclamations, 
and it was difficult to say whether he did not make mora 
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noise than all the crowd together. The tears giishet 
from his eyes, he embraoed the old G-erman, banter John, 
Sally, Nina and as many yonng ladies as came in bin 
way — to their profound oonsteroation ; and declared to 
every one that thiy was the happiest day of his life : that 
foolish dootor Thomas Maximilian Conrtlandt ! 

Then seizing a huge goblet, or rather flagon, foaming 
with its nihy contents, he raised it high above his head, 
and drawing to him Barry and Sally with his left arm, 
drank to their health, and called on all to do as muoh 
once more! 

And as much was done ! a fair onp was emptied joy- 
onsly by all, and in the middle of the bustle and uproar 
and mnrrily-sonnding shouts, the fiddle perched apoo the 
eminence above, took suddenly his rightfol part in the 
rejoicing, and bursting into a roar of laughter, soon out- 
talked them all, and reigned with undisputed sway! 

Doctor Thomas, with his bead bent down and bia arms 
aronnd Barry and Sally, who were crying, oould only sob 
and laugh — that cynical, sarooatio Dsotor Thonus ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TEARS AND LAUGHTER. 

It will not be necessary for ns to describe the raptora 
of father Von Horn and Barry, and Sally, and indeed 
every one, at the return of Max Courtlandt sa long bit 
and now oome back to them, healthy vigorons and joyfol. 
As for Nina she had been let into the momentous sece'' 
some time before, as the reader may imagine. But fatlier 
V^on Horn and the rest were thunderstruck. That ihe 
wild young Uax should return the elegant cavalier, the 
calm and self-poised man they saw before them : that he 
oould have ao changed as not to be recognizable by those 
who had loved him and lamented him so long, was most 
marvelous. But there at least he was I The mystery 
was over. Dr. Thomas was the merry Maximilian Court- 
!,andt of old days. 

The old man shed tears of joy : he had never ceased to 
hold the young man's image in his memory and heart, 
from that melancholy hour when bending down he had 
wept upon his passionate letter, after their quarrel. He 
had never ceased to lament the nnhappy event which 
drove the boy from his house — though he was not to 
blame, his neighbors had said a thousand times. 

But now all regret and sorrow were over and gone ; the 
Prodigal Sou had returned ; and joy had oome to his heait 
>noe more. Berry wept in silence. 

The company at length broke up, and with a thoasaml 
flxpressioDs of good-will to the doctor, took their leave; 
with many merry compliments to the married pair also. 
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The clatter of hoofs, the rattling wheels of vehicles, the 
merry shouts, soon died away. Silenoe reigned onoe 
more od the moantain side, and Max — now Dootor Max 
— related in a few words, the outline of his adventures 
after leaving Martinshurg. 

He had gone to the seaboard, intent on leaving Virginia 
at least ; with no idea, however, of his future mode of 
life, or with any scheme whatever. He had finally gone 
on board a schooner at Alexandria, which he was told, 
would sail for Philadelphia. The schooner in reality was 
outward bound, and only touched land again at the mouth 
of the Seine, He had gone to Paris — had determined to 
make himself a physician — had entered at one of the 
great free colleges — had lived precariously — had gained a 
prize — been assisted by one of the most eminent savans 
of the time — ^had written much for the journals of medi- 
cine— had gone to London and written more — had finally 
become dreadfully home-sick, and here he was! 

This was the outline of his life and adventures, which 
the yonng man, with rapid and picturesque utterance, 
traced for his attentive and most loving auditors. They 
hung upon his words — enrrounded him with loving 
glances full of joy and sympathy — and when he had 
finished, and his last feeling words died away in the mid- 
night, all were on the verge of tears — tears of the purest 

joy- 

" Well, 6od bless us," said father Von Horn, " it has 
been a long weary time yon have been away, my hoy. 
My heart was very sore at your going away from ns^ 
my fault — all my fault — " 

" Dear uncle — " 

" Don't say me nay : I never should have ohid yon so 
rudely. You were not a child, and had no cool, aged 
blood in your veins. But all that is gone !" 

" To think it I" said hunter John, " that this fine Doo- 
tor 1 have been talking to so much of late, was nobody 
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but wild Max, after all. Pm mo8t nigli nntteUeTing yet 
—in spite of what he says." 

Mina laaghed. 

"Are you aa had as over, ICax?" she said, "is erery 
thing as much a jest as ever with yon." 

"As mnoh as ever," he replied, "no, one thing ia not. 
That is earnest." 

At whioh speech Mrs. Nina was observed to blnsh— 
which was remembered afterward. 

" How long )t seems since you and Sally acted Rotaeo 
and Juliet! brother," said Barry in his soft earnest 
voice. " It seems years to me." 

"When you first displayed your chivalrio devotion to 
this young lady here. Do you remember, nton garfon?" 

" Oh, perfectly," said Barry, laughing. 

"And you, my Juliet?" 

"Yes— oh, yes," said Sally, blushing, "how could I 
forget it V 

' Vine ; let's see, what says Romeo ?" 

And with solemn intonation he repeated : 
" He told DM Farii ihould h»e muiied Jalittl 
Sail! ha not >o! or did Idreunitial 



Sally blushed again. 

" Paris on that oooasion resuaoitated," said the doctor, 
" bat did not marry Juliet. Barry is a tolerable substi- 
tute, however, Sally." 

" "What a joker yon still are, Max," Nina said. 

"Yea, yes. I shall never get to accustom myself to 
iho professional air — solemn and wise ; but my folly 
never woands. You are not angry now, are you, SallyT" 

" Oh, no." 

" Well oome give me an affectionate kiss. Pm brother 
Max now. After which I may say : 

" Thoa knowsst mj lodging : get mc ink and fUptftt 
And hire poat hotaea ; I niii honca I»-DigIiL" 
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To Mrs. Court land t'a, I mean. That lady knew what 
was ooming, and having heard my adventures already, 
very natnrally accompanied homeward a party who woni 
by her dwelling." 

The kiss waa very tremulously, but willingly and lov- 
ingly granted to her new brother by the young girl ; and 
then he and father Yon Horn and all took their leave^ 
the Doctor riding very gallantly by Nina's side, until they 
reached their mountain home. 

Spite of the pressing invitetion to remain, the Doctor 
retarned homeward, lost in thought: he conld not ex- 
plain to his own satisfaction why he had not teken ad 
vantege of the invitetion, but determined to pay a visit 
to Nina on the next day. Consoling himself with this 
resolution, he went quietly along, and soon reached Ura. 
Courtlandt's. 

On the next day he paid the visit he had determined 
on : and on that very day he asked Nina a most tender 
question. We know not what the reply waa in exact 
words ; but Doctor Conrtlandt went home overwhelmed 
witli joy — ^that fieioe, earoastio Doctor Thomas. 
L 



CHAPTER irVL 

A HBRRT OHSOTlCAfl. 

The merry yule-tide came with jest and laughter and 
abundant cheer; and joyfnl gathoringa of how many 
/rienda ; and earnest blessings on the absent loved ; and 
charity toward all men, every where. Most merry was 
it there in Meadow Branch Valley with roaring logs, and 
great foaming bowls, and roasted tnrkeys, saoh as never 
yet walked liirough the dreams of epionres, and all gay 
adjuncts of the festal season. 

" Festival" was very "high" in every house — even at 
Hrs. Courtlandt's that good Catholic, who never betrayed 
her connection with the church, but on suoh festive days. 
The days were bright; the snow was covered over witli 
a mantle of sunlight; the frost npoa the window panes 
reared its grand fairy palaces for merry children. Kirth 
and gay>hearted laughter reigned undisputed, and every 
where Saint Nick came visiting with most capaoioaa 
valises, holding fabulous amounts of good things. 

Christmas was kept with great joy and heartiness, at 
father Von Horn's and hunter John's. And here we will 
record on historical fact of some interest. Father Von 
Horn first introduced the Christmas Tree, a Qerman 
custom, now so tmiversal in oar land. Upon his hospita- 
ble board was raised for the first time in Virginia that 
evergreen pine which now is every where the emblem of 
the season — which rains on children's heads suoh magical 
fruit ; which has wholly routed and put t« flight the old 
English " Christmas-box." Saint Nick for the first time 
deviated from his route and came to Meadow Branchy 
ani hang his presents on the fairy pine. 
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Bat where are we wanderiog? Shall we ddBoribo 
those Chriatmftses, aod bring our muat.y historic disquisi- 
tions as a sauce to our doscriptiou ? Why should we at- 
t«mpt to oatch some of the aroma of the jubilant fe^itival, 
when the whole record lies untranslatable on every heart- 
tablet? Is it not all written in the Boiik of the Chroni- 
cles of Christmas kept safely in those loving memories ? 

But we must not pass by one ciroumstanoe whioli 
made the merry yale-tide merrier, in Meadow Braooh. 
This was the marriage of Nina with the gentleman whose 
name has appeared so often in this hbtory ; Mr. — now 
Doctor— Maximilian Conrtlandt. That happy event oame 
in due time, and father Yon Horn's measure of joy was 
full. The old man now was satisfied; he could die in 
peace he said, with Max to take care of his dear daughter; 
and should we never again in this brief history recognize 
that cheerful face, or listen to that hearty loving voice, 
we may at least be sure that that true loyal wul, was 
now once more most happy. 

Max was again the eon indeed of his fond ancle ; and 
Nina gave her whole heart to him — Nina so merry but so 
earnest in her tender love ; so changeable but ab I so 
close-bound now with golden chains by her true love ; her 
love for that much-wept companion of her yonth; lost to 
tliem all so loog» her own atlasU 



FIBT III. 
ON THE SLEEPY CSEEE HOtniTAIH. 



THB TWO STRANGERS. 

On a bright afteraoon in the moath of October, nearly 
twenty years after the events we have jast related, two 
men got ont of the oars at Martinsburg. The cars ! this 
siogle word will convey to the reader more completely 
than a volume of description, the new scenes he is now 
about to be introduced to. He has witnessed — if indeed, 
he has followed us through the incidents of our brief 
chronicle — the peculiar modes of life of the past in thu 
then border town : he has been present at a veritable 
"running for the bottle," he has found in the strongest 
intellects, those traita of credulity and superstition which 
advancing civilization, with its ever increasing radiance, 
puts to rout. 

The new age had inaugurated itself with literature for 
its pass word, science for its battle-cry. Steam had revo- 
lutionized the past : newspapers and journals were show- 
ered down like a beneficent rain from heaven, on the long 
parched earth : the land every where glowed and bloomed 
with the new light and beat infused into its veins ; in 
one word (type of this great change), the oars had come, 
aronsing with their shrill scream, the long dormant echoes 
of the quiet country side. 

The two travelers we have mentioned, came from the 
east ; and standing on the platform of the d^pot now gazed 
quietly at the long train as it sped on toward the west. 
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The first was a man oi cbout forty, manly and pleasing 
in face, form, and carriage. A dark auburn beard very 
full but carofully trimmed, covered hia cheeks and joined 
his short hair of the same color. A high forehead, pienv 
ing eyes, and firm lips gave to his countenance greet 
force and elegance ; but a buoyant, well-pleased smile re- 
moved alt traces of student^oharacter from this face, so sug- 
gestive of reflection and profoond mental toil. Thoa^t 
had paled the forehead, and closed the firm lips ; but 
health had made the thinker cheerful and full of life. 

Hia companion was a contrast to himself, in every par- 
ticular. In the first place he was young : apparently not 
more than eighteen or nineteen, and his figure had none 
of that well-knit strength and activity in every movement, 
which that of the elder possessed. His hair long and very 
fair, fell around a face almost feminine in its delioaoy; 
blue eyes, thoughtful, and vailed by heavy lashes, com- 
pleted the contrast ; for those eyes, like the whole face, 
were full of sadness and quiet melancholy. The oheerfnl 
manly conntenanoe of the elder, attracted and invited all 
who approached its possessor : the dreamy and retiring 
though tfulness of the young man's face repelled. But 
one idea seemed to possess his mind, to the exclnsion of 
all other objects and reflections. Now to be an agreeable 
person in society, above all to be " popnlar," it is abso* 
Intely necessary to hate more than one idea. 

They were both clad in the ordinary manner of gentle- 
men at the period — the yoang man somewhat more ele< 
gantly than the elder, whose form was enveloped in a 
brown surtout with frogged buttons. 

While the young man was calmly looking round him, 
his companion with all the presence of mind of an old 
traveler, was attending to his baggage, which consisted 
of a pile of enormous trunks, bound heavily with iron 
bands, such as are made use of by those who travel oo 
the sea. Nothing was missing, and soon two oi three biu> 
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tling portera were busy in removmg them, to tha " Q-loTw." 
The G-lobe was now a hotel and had its porters. 

" Come, Max," said the elder traveler, cheerfully, " let 
as get on. I am hungry, whioh ia no doubt owing to tha 
fact that I have had no dinner." 

" So am I, sir," said the young man, " I bad very little 
breakfast" 

"Eatheartily! eat heartily! it is a good rale, if not car- 
ried too far. You are thin, I think, and don't look well." 

The young man sighed. 

" I am very well though, sir," he said. 

" How are the spirits ?" 

" Excellent, sir," said the young man, with a sad smile. 

His companion shook his head ; and looking at the 
young man with great tenderness, sighed. Then taking 
his arm, the traveler led the way on foot toward the hotel. 

Every thing in Martinsburg had changed ; the old 
things had passed away, and all had become new. New 
blood was in her veins, her streets were bustling ; stores 
gayly decked with rich oarpets, and all descriptions of 
bright-colored stufTa to attract the passer by, stood now 
where once low dingy dvrellings crouched, apathetic and 
poverty stricken. The streets were thronged with way- 
farers; the bright October afternoon had, moreover, 
brought forth the fairer portion of the community, and 
the warm pleasant sunlight poured its joyful splendor 
upon throngs of young girls and children, clad in a myriad 
rainbow colors, and gamboling like variegated tulip bios- 
soms, shaken together by some merry summer's wind. 

" Pretty," said the elder traveler, " are they not, Max !" 

" Yes, sir ; I am fond of them." 

"Of what? The girls?" 

"No, sir," Max said, smiling gently, " of children.** 

" Who is not? The man who dislikes them ia worse 
than the music-hater : and you know Shakspeare says 
Buch are not to 'be trusted.' Children — well behaved 
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ones— sod flowers, and poetry, and inusio, are among tht 
purest aod most innooeat leoreations we have, my boy 
They are all reoreations — when they are good !" 

" I oao't bear Bome muaio, sir." 

" How ao ?" 

" It affects me too much ; I mean, make^ me nervons.* 

"Nervous?" 

" The assooiatioa is bo Btrong," marmnred the yoang 
man, bending down his head. 

His companion looked at him a second time with that 
tender yet piercing glance we have described, but made 
no reply. 

" I know Uiis is wrong, air ; but I can not help it," 
the young man added, " I am too weak." 

" In G-od's name my child," said the elder, " banish 
this haunting memory. It is too exaggerated, too un- 
reasonable; have I no cause like yourself 7 Coma, oome! 
let UB dismiss the subjeot of music which afiBicts you so : 
though every thing yoo touch is food for your irrational 
melancholy. Here we are at the Grlob^-^ny good old 
Globe." 

And smiling cheerfully, he entered. 



CHAPTER a 

IHAOEa AND TOICBS OP THE PAST. 

At supper, the elder of the two travelers seemed much 
preoooupied ; and this profound thought in one usualljso 
joyous sod full of entertaining talk, excited the young 
man's surprise. The traveler apparently heard nothing 
of the conversation of those around him ; the bustle, the 
clatter, the thousand noises of a hotel meal, made no 
impression on him, on his ears or mind. Sank in a smil- 
ing, wistful reverie, his eyes bent on the walls of the large 
apartment, he seemed to have lost the consciousness of 
any outer world, living for the moment in that brightof 
universe — ^his memory. 

At last he roused himself and looking round, saw the 
young man's eyes fixed inquiringly on him. 

" Ah 1" he said, smiling, " you have caught me in a 
reverie, my boy ; and I see from your eyes'^I always 
judge from the eyes of people's thoughts — that yon are 
curious to know what thoughts are ohasing each other 
through my mind. Ah, I have made a plunge far back 
int« the bright waters of the past, as some one says : and 
I am refreshed by my plunge ! Memory is a grand endow- 
ment, and one of our purest earthly enjoyments — though 
sometimes, it is true, very saddening." 

" But your memories were not, sir, to judge bom your 
smiling face." 

" No, no ! you are right." 

" Happy memories — happy memories — they must be a 
very great delight, sir," raurmurod the young man. 
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" It Ilea in a great degree vriHi the individaal, inde- 
pendent of the character of his past, to make them pleas- 
ant or sombre, Max," his oompanion said. 

"Howis that, sir?" 

" I win tell yon. You saw me just now, abstraotod 
from all this bustle, dead to all this ooufusion of olattor- 
ing oups, and platea, and more clattering conversation. 
I was thus abatraoted because in this very room, long 
years ago, a soene took place which impresses me even 
now with ell the force of reality. Now, from that scene I 
might have derived either bitter or pleasant thought. I 
had the election, and chose the pleasant. Did yon not 
see me smiling ?" 

" Yes, sir ; may I ask what was the soene yoa allude to?" 

" Ah, one of the merry diversions of my youth. Enough ! 
that is all gone — gone with my youth. To rake in the cold 
ashes for names and images and gayly-nttered words," Ihe 
traveler said, sadly, a cloud passing across his fine fore- 
head, " would be lost labor. Let them rest ; I have had 
my moment's pleasant thought — I have heard again those 
joyous and heart-moving words — T have caught again the 
echoes of that merry laught«r ! Now let them die away 
for me; those beautiful forms may disappear, for they 
have performed their part. Gome I let aa go." 

And the traveler rose from Uie table, and, followed by 
his youog oompanion, left the room. Then leaving the 
young man, who complained of fatigue, he took his way 
down Qaeen Street, glancing thoughtfully around him. 

Standing on the bridge, his eyes fixed upon a stone 
house which crowned the slope beyond, the traveler mused 
and sighed. Then, as if mastered by a sudden impulse, 
he ascended the slope, the setting sun lighting up radi- 
antly his ereot muscular form, and going to the door of 
this honse, knocked at it. A servant appeared and in- 
formed the traveler that his master was absent; this 
Kerned, however, to be scarcely a disappointment to tibt^ 
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Tisitor ; and a piece of money slipped into the negro's 
hand speedily smoothed all obstaoles to his entrance. 

Standing in that fine apartment we have entered so 
often in past times, the stranger looked around him with 
hia old thongbtfnl smile. There were the panels and 
wainscoting and cornice, all elaborately carved with 
flowers and birds and sa^r-faces, those objects maoh 
affected by onr noble ancestors ; there were the large 
andirons with Minerva's head still stately on their tops ; 
there was the very vino around the window; and — yes! 
for a wonder — the very harpsichord so well known in old 
days,aDd eloquent of mincing minuets and merry maidens! 

The stranger's eyes grew dreamy ; and absorbed, ap- 
parently, in other scenes and objects than those around 
him, he stood motionless there in that room, whose verj 
atmosphere seemed to have steeped his senses in for- 
getfuloess of the real world ; arousing for him, howeveij 
all the long-dormant splendor, and gay utterances of tlie 
golden past. The stranger really thought he saw there 
before the harpsichord that stately form, upright end stiff, 
but full of tender charity and affection, with the silk net 
upon her deep blaok hair ! And there upon her feet ! — 
The stranger uttered a slight laugh, which died away ir. 
the dim sunset chamber. He really thought he heard 
that gliding minuet again roll to him, freighted with all 
the life and joy and freshness of his sparkling youth ; ho 
thought he saw that yoang fair form, a star, a moonbeam, 
something bright and rare, glide through the royal danoe! 
Did he only think he saw that yoong fair form ? Cold 
word to express the power of memory! There she was 
plainly, courtesying with the merry smile, and shaking 
her beautiful head at him till the curls rippled round her 
ohild-faoe like bright April clouds ! There were the white 
jeweled hands, lost in the falling laoe— yellow, in truth, 
as then was the fashion, but yellower by the contrast ! 
There was the little slipper when she made the courtesy ! 
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There plaialy was, moreover, & yoang man who made 
most graceful howa, who ambled, sidled, nearly touched 
the floor wheu, presaisg to his heart the hat with its broad 
streamJBg ribbon, he inclined profotrndly to his fairy 
partner : there was that yoang man now again approach- 
ing that bright child; there be was plainly with his 
wicked smile — and in his hand ! — there plainly !^ 

The stranger laughed aloud. 

" Ah, what a dreamer I am becoming," he said, " here 
I have been guilty of Jbst what I have berated Kax for ; 
I have engaged in irrational melancholy musings abon'; 
things and scenes gone into the far past — which might ae 
well be gone into oblivion — ' What's Heonba to him oi 
he to Hecuba ?' Come, come, I must not indulge this fit 
sf mnsing any longer ; the sua has set" 

And the stranger left the hoosa. 



CHAPTER III. 



As lie drew noar the " G-lobe," again the stranger oast 
a mournful look down the long street leading to, or rather 
running through the former " German quarter," whioh, 
edged with tall golden-foliaged trees — aatumn was ooming 
fast — lost itself in the distance toward the western, snn- 
fluahed mountain. He stopped a moment evidently hesi- 
tating whether he should bend his ateps in that direotJon, 
and ao exhaust his memories with an exploration of those 
long-loved and sorrowfully- remembered localities, as he 
had just done in the old house upon the hill. 

Here, he reflected, was little food for merriment or 
laughter, such as he had but now indulged in at the freaks 
of his imagination in the old stone mansion yonder. Here 
was no provocation to laughter, rather tears ; no gay re- 
collections, only griefs. Why stir up those slowly dying 
sparks — why blow upon that brand, and thus with a 
breath, dispelling the white crumbling ashes, fan again 
into a burning coal that gradually expiring ember ? It 
was well perhaps, to revisit again the scenes of joy and 
merriment — the spirit was refreshed by those bright and 
happy memories, whioh threw, even yet, some rays o! 
the old splendor on the path now sterile, once so full of 
flowers and velvet-grasses. Would these other woeful 
memories in the same manner revive again the brightness 
of the past ? No— much more all the sorrow of the past, 
the agony, the yearning, the fond tears. Why visit scenea, 
then, full of those influences ? " No, no," the stranger 
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muttered, " I must go and comfort one who already feels 
too much of this." 

And be entered the " GMube." The young man was 
not there; he had gone out, they said; and, npon dili- 
gent inquiry, the stranger discovered that the direction he 
had taken was toward the Q-erman qnarter. The traveler 
sighed, and again putting on bia bat, and drawing his sur- 
tout around him, took his way toward the place indicated. 

A walk of tea minntes bronght him in front of a large 
low dwelling, covering much ground, and overshadowed 
by two enormous oaks, reddened by tho near approach of 
autumn. The house looked desolate and oninhabited; 
moss grew upon the atones before the door, and npon the 
tow drooping eaves ; the windows had more than one 
broken pane, and the heavy shutters turned slowly in the 
melancholy wind upon tbeir rusty binges. 

The traveler's heavy-heeled boot rung on the flag 
stones, arousing monrnful echoes in the old walls, now 
tonohed by the light of the rising moon. An old dog 
chained to the door-post rose suddenly as if to bay, bnt as 
suddenly commenced whining and wagging his tail. He 
had plainly recognized a friend or an acquaintance in the 
stranger, who caressed him mournfully, fearing almost 
to enter the house, though the door stood ajar, ready to 
yield to the slightest push. 

The traveler entered and found himself, as he had feared, 
in the presence of the young man who, however, did not 
see him, so deeply was he moved, and bo unconscious of 
all now around him. Seated in a broad leathern chair, 
his head lying on his arms, which were folded npon the 
ponderous table, he seemed a prey to the moat agonizing 
grief. The moonlight streaming through the open win- 
dow revealed to the stranger this mournful figure, motion- 
less but for the auppreaaed agitation of the head with its 
long fair hair, silent but for the passionate sobs which 
from time to time shook the slight form, and forced their 
way through the trembling lipa. 
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The traveler seemed much moved, and Tor a. few mo- 
ments Btood looking at this sorrowfal picture in silence. 
Then he laid his band on the young man's shoulder and 
said, in a low tone, 

"My child!" 

The young man started with terror, and rose to his 
feet, shuddering, his face pale, his eyes full of tears, his 
lips agitated by a nervous tremor. Recognizing the atraU' 
ger he fell again in hia seat, pressing one hand oa bis heart. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed, "you frightened me so, sir!" 

" Frightened yon, my ohild ?" 

'* Yes, sir ; I am nervous lately, and the time — this 
place — oh, I have been so wretched here !" 

And covering bis face with his hands, the young man 
burst into a paaaionate flood of tears. 

The stranger standing calm and silent, looked at him, 
making no effort as yet to oheck these tears. He was too 
well aoquainted with human nature and with physiology 
not to Itnow that they would somewhat relieve the full 
heart and brain. 

" Uax," he said, at length, " yon have mnoh distressed 
me by again yielding to these feelings. I had hoped that 
after my request, you would struggle against them, know- 
ing as you do know how mntdi your affliction afflicts me— *> 

** Oh, sir — how oonld I — " 

" How oonld you help it ? Yon were going to say 
that; were you not?" 

"Yea, sir," sobbed the yonng man. 

" I will tell you. By following the advice I gave you; 
do you not remember that advice my ohild ? First, to 
never seek occasions for snoh ootburata, and you have 
sought such an occasion to-night; never to listen to 
music which arouses memory ; not to visit places which 
revive again all those saddening recollections whioh 
affect so powerfully your fragile conatitution. I have 
more than once impressed upon yon the importance of 
Ihese things, and I am grieved to find that you have co 
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little oonfidenoe in mj jadgmeot ; I will not say, pay so 
little attention to my wishes, for I know yon love me." 

" Oh, indeed I do, sir," cried the young man, " God is 
my witness!" 

"Why then, hare you oauaed me so much distresa? 
You know you are not well — ^you are as delicate aa pos- 
sible, though not, strictly speaking, unhealthy, since 
proper caie will in a short time establish your health 
firmly; and now, with all this delioaoy of temperameoi 
and constitution, ready to be turned into disease, or into 
robust strength, you oome to this melancholy place, where 
every breath of air yon draw is poison, where you feel the. 
oppressive sense of a death," the stranger by a powerful 
effort commanded his agitated voice, and spoke with 
firmness, " yon oome here and I find you — in what statel 
Why, God preserve me ! so unmanned that you start and 
shudder at my entrance, and sink down with yonr hand 
upon yonr heart — a bad sign, very bad — saying you are 
frightened ! unnerved !" 

" I was terrified, sir," groaned the young man ; " I have 
done wrong in coming." 

" Why — why did yon come, my child 1" said the stran. 
ger, gazing with profound love on the pale, wan face. 

"I could not help it, sir," mnrmnrod the young man 
" My feet moved here against my will ; I could not resist 
the influence which brought me. I vraa drawn both wu y.< 
—by the recollection of your commands, and my feelings. 
My brain was heated, my heart oold. What oould I do? 
I hardly saw where I was going, through the mist before 
my eyes— and the first thing I was conscious of was 
Bugle's jumping np and licking my hand. I found the 
door unlatched and no one was here, and so I sat down and 
was thinking— and got nervous — and when you oame in 1 
thought it was I — I always v^-as superstitious I — I was — '• 

The young man stopped^ powerfully agitated, and wipsd 
his eyes. The stranger took his hand tenderly. 
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"Enougb, Uax," he aaid, "come, we will leave this 
plaoe, for you are really unwell. Come, come! my child, 
you must never leave me again — I have but you." 

At the same moment a noise was heard on the steps at 
the back of the house, and a stick hastily clashing on the 
floor as the walkar approached, seemed to indicate age. 
An old negro woman, bent down with years entered, crying 
in the cracked voice of extreme age : " Who's there ? 
who's there? who's in the house?" 

" I and Max, aunt Jenny," said the stranger, taking 
her hand, "we have oome back." 

The old woman stood in great amazement for a mo- 
ment, her thin form lit up by the weird moonlight, then 
burst into a flood of joyful exclamations which she inter- 
spersed with tears. 

" Hassa Uax come back 'gin ; glory ! The ole woman's 
eyes is rejoice once more a-seein' of him; same face, 
same eyes! and young massa Uax — ^he's a handsome 
chile, the Lord help me ! and growed so tall, and look so 
han'some! He's a han'some one, the Lord help me! 
every body always say he was a han'some chile ! young 
missis eyes agin for all the world ! How tall he is done 
growed I I 'blige to look up when I'm a speakin' to him; 
he's a han'some chile, yes he is, I always said he was a 
pretty chile ; and like his mother. A settin' one day 
with him on my knee— he was playin' with his little brass 
candlestick, you know, Uassa Max, with the red flannel 
rag aroun' it — and his mother — a blessed saint in the 
glory of the Lord, my massa — says hia mother, ' what a 
pretty chile he is, mammy,' a lookin' so beautiful and so 
levin' at the boy ; and says I, ' you right Miss Neeny, and 
he's jest like you — for all the world,' That made her 
laugh, you know, Massa Uax, and she say, 'no, no,' and 
she tooked him and chucked him ap, and he laughed too 
— this very blessed young massa, now growed so tall, yes' 
And he was a good chile — mighty han'some — ' chaok. 
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obnok !' sez she, and he laughed, Massa Uax — so jou 
did, young Uassa ULax — you laughed ; and when she aak 
you if you was much lovin' of her, and if yon wasn't so 
much more han'somer than she was, yon stop lan^in' 
and nod your head jest so and say ' um ! urn !'— the 
Lord take me to glory ! for all the worl' like you knowed 
what she was a sayin'. Well he's a-growed so tall and 
han'aome— and the ole woman is goin' mighty fast— she 
nussed him — ^he was a good chile — uo was you, my 
massa," addressing the stranger, " hut you was froliok- 
Bomer, and mighty had ! for I nussed you too — yea I did ! 
Well the old woman's a-goin', hut the hlesaed Lord done 
let her see her massa once agin ! Uassa oorae to take 
care of his own agin, I spose. Hard times when he ain't 
here : is you got a little change for the ole woman for 
to buy sugar and ooffee ? Mighty hard times ! well 
the Lord 'sarve yon, Uassa Hax, and hless yon ! and my 
pretty child done give the old woman somethin', too! I 
'blige to pay that lazy good-for-nothin' Jake, who stays 
'long with me here. He's giowod so han'some I Yes he 
laugh and say ' um ] um !' and then he was soon a-playin' 
on the carpet. Uissus is gone to glory — the Lord do so 
to me also. She never see the pretty chile since ha 
growed so tall! But he Iwik sorry, mighty sorry," mut- 
tered the old woman, wistfully ; " why he's cryin'." 

"Come, my child," said the agitated stranger, "too 
much of this. Aunt Jenny, I have come back for good, 
and don't fear not being taken care of: I never desert 
my friends — I will come soon again — very soon. See 
that all is closed after as." 

And taking the weeping young man by the arm, the 
stranger led him from the honse, himself silent and 
gloomy. The effect of this last scene upon the young 
man had shocked him profoundly — ^he began to have 
s.imething more than vague presentiments of evil. 

On the next morning the stranger sallied forth at an 
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early hoar, intent on procuring two horsea. These he 
found withoat diffioulty, no further off than tlie stablas 
of the Globe itaelf: and they were soon ready for the 
journey, which the stranger seemed to have determined 
on for himself and his younger companion. 

The young man came out, pale and worn with weeping, 
and slowly monnted. The stranger threw upon him his 
habitual Look, piercing but tender, and then with one 
vigorous movement got into his saddle. 

"My baggage and my son's," he said to the landlord, 
" oan remain I suppose, until I send for it. Uy name is 
apon it — Doctor HaKimilian Gourtlandt." 

And with these words the stranger set forward toward 
the west in the bright sunlight, followed by his son. 




CHAPTER IT. 

TBB LOOK, AHD WBO AWAITED THE TRAVELBRB THBBB. 

The horses of the travelers were fine and spirited, and 
they made auoh good speed that a little after noon, the 
north mountain having been crossed some time before, 
they oame in sight of " The Look" — so father Von Horn, 
DOW gathered to hie fathers, had named hid mountain 
&rm, beoaose the Sleepy Creek and Third Hill monntain 
"looked" there. The travelers ascended the steep road, 
and soon drew up before the door of the mansion. It 
was one of those broad, wandering, stone-built houses 
which the original Gerinan population of the region 
scattered throughout the Virginia valley ; wholly for use, 
somewhat for defense against Indians, scarcely in any 
particular constructed with an eye to ornament. The 
porch in front was large, the windows small and well 
secured by heavy oaken shutters, and those of the seoond 
floor looked out immediately from beneath the eaves. 

A servant ran to take their horses, overwhelmed, it 
seemed, with joy to see his master come back to the old 
hoQse, and at the door Doctor Courtlandt was received by 
no less a personage than Mrs. Courtlandt, the severe, the 
stately " Aunt Courtlandt" of his youth. The gray-haired 
old lady received her nephew with extreme delight, clasp- 
ing him in her arms and affectionately kissing him with 
a thousand inquiries after his health and spirita — which 
latter subject elderly ladies usually place maoh streaa 
upon— then she turned and welcomed the young man 
with equal pleasure and affection. 

Dootor Courtlandt and Voa son \yi4 '\jwio. ^jQa«Q.\. ^s« *. 
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long tiine ; is faot they had left Virginia soon after Hrs. 
Nina Coartlandt's death, which had taken plaoe some 
years before. The chief reason for this expatriation on 
the part of Doctor Courtlaodt and bis aon, will appear in 
the oonrse of oar narrative. The old lady had 'willingly 
acceded to her nephew's desire that ahe should keep hia 
house from rusting in his abaenoe ; and the doctor now 
felt that he had gained more than he had expected 
Long tossed about among strangers — ^unknowing and un- 
sympathizing — the afTectjonatc welcome of his auut was 
very pleasant to him. True, that stout heart was suffi- 
oient in all things for itaelf, but this was far more pleas- 
ant than the respectful greeting of the servants only. 

The old lady, having cried over Kax, and given him 
several very affectionate kisses and embraces which he re- 
turned as affectionately, busied herself about their dinner 

" I got your letter from New York, nephew," she said, 
" saying that you had returned, but I did not expect yon 
8o soon." 

"And have you not been troubled very much, aunt, 
with my affairs ? I thank you a thousand times." 

"They have troubled me somewhat, especially that 
overseer you left. He almost insisted upon following hia 
own crop system instead of mine ; now you know I have 
always been a capital farmer, and I would not yield. 
The consequence has been one-fourth more in the crop." 

The doctor laughed. 

" I never should have stood out half an hour against 
you," he said- 

"Your dinner will soon he ready." 

" Are you hungry, Max ?" asked the doctor, " I think 
you look better after your ride." 

" I do feel better, sir," the young man said, sadly. 

Urs. Courtlandt, standing b«?hind him, shook her head 
at the doctor; who sighed wearily. Then he roused 
bJiasoIf and assuming a gay loae, aa.id; 
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*' Oh, you'll 36 ae atrong as an ox here in the rnonnt- 
nina, soon, my boy: what newa, auat? you wrote ma 
very lately that Barry and all were well. How singular 
for Barry to turn minister. Doea he preaoh regularly ?" 

" Yes; and they are all well. Alice and Caroline are 
much improved ; they are thought very pretty," 

" Why, they were children when we went to Europe." 

" But you have been gone a long time — a very long 
time, nephew." 

" And is hunter John well ?" 

" Not so well ; he is very old, you know. We are all 
getting old — passing away." 

" Why, my dear aunt, you are younger than you were 
ten years ago. Is she not, Uax? Come, pay a compliment." 

Kax smiled. 

"You know I always thought aunt was young-look- 
ing, sir," he said. 

"Well done, mafoi! aunt, you will find my boy very 
much improved — an excellent scholar and an elegant 
cavalier. It will be a pleasure to have him about you." 

" Max and myself were always great friends," said 
Hra. Courtlandt, "and now dinner ia ready." 

" I confess I am hungry," said Doctor Courtlandt ; 
"come, Max;" 

Max took scarcely any thing ; the consequence was, the 
doctor, spite of his manful declaration of hunger, could 
Kwallow nothing. It was plain that all this gay banter- 
ing waa a mask which concealed some painful emotion. 
They rose from the table and went out upon the porch, 
where the pleasant October sun made the red forest 
blaze- Far off, between the two mountains, strutclied 
Meadow Branch Valley, dotted now by more than one 
white dwelling, from whose distant chimney light amoke 
wreaths ouiled upward against the thick foliage. On 'M 
alope of the eastern mountain, "H\m\6i idtv.vJai"' <!bM*se^ 
waa plain!/ vujble. 
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" How !" oried the doctor, taking a seat in one of the 
wioker ohairB upon the portico, " is not there some ohanga 
down there, aunt?" 

" What, nephew 1" 

■' In hunter John's honse." 

•' It is newly plaatered." 

" Possible ?" 

" 1 think it an improvemeot." 

" Oh, certainly ; hut he is anoh an old-fashioned 
oharaoter, snoh a stiokLer too, for things of the olden 
time." 

" True ; he is. Yon most ask him, however, why he 
has alured his house. You know, Mrs. Myers died some 
years ago." 

" Yes, yes ; just after I went eway. You meniJoned 
it And Barry and dear Sally live with the old man." 

" He is very proud of having a real minister in the 
house." 

" Oh, I must go at onoe and see them 1 I can not rest. 
Gome, Max, my boy ; again en route." 

The young man rose listlessly. 

At the same momeDt, the hoof-strokes of a galloping 
horse were heard, and a negro mounted on a powerful 
black horse, from whose baok it seemed no time had been 
permitted him to remove the wagon harness, approached 
the Lock at full speed. The main road over the mount, 
aia led by the door. 

" Ho ! my friend," oried the doctor, " why all this 
hurry, pray?" 

" Miss'is sick, sir." 

" Who is your mistress?" 

" Miss Emberton, sir." 

" What ! at the Glades " 

" Yes, sir — I must go on into town for the dootor." 

" I am a doctor. Is your mistress very sick?" 

"Mortal sick, sir." 
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*■ I will then go myself," said Doctor Coartlandt, " bu< 
go on : do not torn back on that aoooont. Go \" 

The negro again pressed his borae into a gallop, ani) 
went down the steep road at full speed. 

" This interferes with our ride, Uax," said Doctor 
Conrtlandt : and raising his voice, " my horse !" he said. 

A horae, fresh and spirited, was soon led to the door, 
and Doctor Courtlandt, having rapidly but quietiy filled 
his valise with medicines, mounted and rode roundly ia 
the direction from which the servant had made his ap- 
pearance. 

Ha descended the western slope of the Sleepy Creek 
Uonntain, and in an hour of rapid riding arrived at the 
G-lades, whenoe he was destined to find not only a patient 
bat an old friend. 

This WAS Josephine EmbertcMt. 



TBB DOCTOR PAYS A PA0FE9SI0HAL VI8IT TO AN OLD AC- 
QUAINTANCE. 

Doctor Courtlandt soaroely threw a glanoe on the 
quiet, silent mansion, embowered in the many-oolored foli- 
age of the bright fall. Yet that mansion had in its very 
outward appearance and surrouading.-', much to indicate 
to the quick, traveled eye of such a man as Dootor 
Courtlandt, the character of its occupant. There was a 
quiet elegance in every detail, in the neatly arranged yard 
with its plats of autumn flowers — the marigold and late 
primrose and wild-growing golden rod and aster — in the 
tasteful garden with its gravel walks, in the white railing, 
the vine-woven shutters, and plain wicker benohes on the 
portico. It was plain that this house was inhabited by a 
woman or a man of extraordinary elegance and refinement 

The dootor rapidly approached the door, and let the 
large bronze knocker fall upon the plate. 

A servant came to the door. 

"Miss Emberton," said Doctor Courtlandt briefly, and 
passing as be spoke into the drawing-room. 

" She's sick, sir ; she can't see any body." 

" Go and tell her that Doctor Courtlandt has come to 
aee her. I know your mistress is siok. Come, hasten !" 

The servant — a neatly dressed girl — went out and al- 
most immediately returned, and said that her mistress 
would see Doctor Courtlandt. The doctor entered the 
sick chamber, and approached his patient. 

Josephine Emberton scarcely resembled in any par 
ticular, the merry young girl we have aeen in her sohool 
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days at Hn. Courtlandt'a. She waa now more geutle, 
more quiet, more feminine in all things, and her cheeks 
had lost much of that healthful oolor which theu ran riot 
in them. True, this was no more than one might hare 
expected in a sick person, it may be said ; hut the patient 
never wholly loses the characteristics of the same indiTid- 
ual when in health, and it was very plain that the gent'e, 
subdued woman who now lay wan and pale, but still 
beautiful, before the physician, was not the httle terma- 
gant we have met with in her girlhood, full of mischief 
and a very Beatrice with her tongue. 

The messenger whom Doctor Courtlandt had stopped 
riding post haste, had somewhat exa^erated hia mis- 
tress's sickness. It was not at all critioal, but amply 
sufEoient to need the services of a physician. Doctor 
Courtlandt very soon mode his diagnosis of the malady, 
and told Uisa Emberton that she would be well in three 
days. 

She smiled faintly. 

" You seem to be very confident, doctor. I oonfesa I 
was very much frightened," ahe said, " but I was always 
a coward on the aick bed ; it is my great weakness. 
When did you return, however ? I had not heard of it." 

" To-day, madam." said Doctor Courtlandt, " and I 
had scarcely seen one of my friends when I heard of yontr 
indisposition." 

" You were very kind — " 

" To come and prescribe?" 

"Yea." 

Tbtt dnotor ahrngged his shoalders. 

" It i« plain yon do not comprehend our code, madam," 
hn replied. "To meet a servant galloping at full speed 
for medical assistance — to be told that a patient is lying 
dangerously ill — after this for a physician to shake his 
head and say, ' 'Tis none of my business, bnt Dr. Blaak'u' 
—it would be infamous," 
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" Jane frightened Cato very much, I suppose ; she is a 
good girl, and said what she thought, no doubt." 

" It would have been unpardonable in me to consult 
my convenience at any time," said Doctx>r Courtlandt, "if 
you really needed me for any matter however slight. We 
have been friends a long time. But you had better re- 
main quiet, madam. We may interchange our ideas very 
well next week. Where is your brother? He should 
not leave you." 

" He went to Bath last week. I have sent for him to 
return, as I am alone here since my father's death, you 
know." 

" Yes, madam, I was informed of it ; your brother will 
come back, then ?" 

" Yes ; Robert loves me very much ; and though he is 
a great beau with the ladies — ^he is nineteen, nearly 
twenty — ^he will hurry back, I know." 

" Well ; I will now take my leave. Should you feel 
nervous symptoms, take two spoonfuls of this — but only 
until your physician comes. It will be for him then to 
prescribe— different from myself, should it please him." 

And bowing, Doctor Courtlandt left the room, promis- 
ing to return on the next day. 

He mounted his horse, and slowly took his way back 
to the Lock, admiring the beautiful sunset and the splen- 
did autumn woods, which, like an army with a thousand 
glittering spear points and many-colored banners, proudly 
reared aloft, stood waiting for the wind's loud trumpet- 
blast — the signal for dire conflict with old winter. Every 
where the leaves had warped and reddened, and a few, 
become deep brown now, whirled from time to time from 
the boughs to the thick carpet underneath the trees. The 
whole landscape was softened, and much beautified by the 
light haze of autumn drooping like a rosy cloud above 
the mountains, as above the lowland ; and Doctor Court- 
landt gazed upon the fair scene with pensive admiration 
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Then his thoaghts, for a mortent thrown back on his 
past, retDrned to the patient he l^d just left. 

" Ah," he murmured, " what a wondrous thing is life ! 
how foil of mysteries the simplest scene — the very light- 
est matter ! Men take no heed of the philoeophio si<le ol 
life, lost as they are in a thousand absorbing pursoits of 
love and glory, and mere money, very often — moreover 
custtim has staled all for them, but not for me ! Yet I 
may well doubt if this penetrating eye I arrogate to my- 
self is a blebsing— -any thing to felioitat« myself upon'. 
Why should I curl my lip and say, ' / am Sir Oracle' — 
I am a profound thinker — you are only men ? The lover 
sighs and follows beauty like her shadow, and may well 
be said to dream, since he is absorbed by his passion, and 
lives in another world, above the earth — a grand empyrean 
full of joy and splendor. He lives hia life, though he 
is a thousand times undone; though harshness, coldness, 
and contempt remind him feelingly how muoh sad truth 
those words, the ' pangs of despised love' oontain ! He 
lives his life, rapt for a time above the ground, in the 
blue, joyful air of the raid-heaven — and though he falls, 
and his poor heart is dashed to death upon the rocks of 
hate — still he has all that glorious happy past ! His heart 
for a time has beat far faster than his race's — he has little 
to complain of — there is in hia woeful plight but little food 
for philosophic scorn. 

" And he too who rules, and breasts the flood of enmt 
ty and eternal opposition in the high places of this world, 
has little to complain of if the dark day comes, and he ie 
hailed from the full sunlight to oblivion. He has lived 
hi 1 life; as he who toils for wealth, and satisfies his orav- 
in ^, and dies destitute after a long splendid glittering 
08 reer, has also in truth lived. 

*-' They all have been absorbed in toil of the brain oi 
W: • heart, and have not slept n moment like the dull weed 
^ ..ioh hugs itself at easo and slowly rota — ooateat(id,^*i»x**»- 
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less. Why then should I despise these men, and arrogate 
to myself so much more lofty a philusophy, a brain bo 
much more free from mist and passion? /boost a cool, 
calculating brain — seeing through all things, love and 
ambition and all human passions, unmoved by any of 
them !" 

The Doctor's bead fell mournfully on his breast; his 
memories had overwhelmed him for the moment. 

"J," he murmured, "who have loved bo much, and— 
though I put on dissimulation like a mask^-ao profoundly 
always! /jest at love, when bo many dear dead ones 
have wrung tears from my heart long years, until I thon^t 
the very fountains of my aoul were dry 1 God forgive me, 
I am weaker and more arrogant than a petted and be- 
praised child, who knowing nothmg, thinks he has ex< 
haasted all human erudition! /langh at men for yielding 
to their pasBionB with my thirst for love and glory — though 
now my heart is growing very cold ; yes, very, very cold ! 

" Well, this perhaps explains my musings upon the 
mysteries of life. The heart of the poor son was chilled 
by the unearthly visitx)r, before he gave up all the joys of 
youth, and love, and station, to moralize upon the akall 
of the dead jester ! ■ Life was the mystery only after ha 
had seen the ghost ; his heart was cold then — reason took 
her throne ; though but a poor brainsick reason." 

The Doctor went on slowly, gazing listlessly at the grand 
landscape. 

" Now who could have imagined that this beautiful 
and well-proportioned nature would so change — though I 
am, perhaps, wrong in thinking that the change is for the 
worse. Who could recognize in the gentle, somewhat 
apathetic woman lying yonder calmly and thoughtfully, 
the sparkling child I danced with in my boyhood, jested 
with, and so often encountered in wit-combats, when she 
always drove me from the field I Who would imagine 
that this glittering star which sparkled bo brightly above 



n>y boyhood lung ago, could have so changed ! If I wero 
a poet," the Doctor mused with a sad smilo, " I might say 
she shines upon the front of the fair past, like a bright 
jewel on a lady's brow ! "What fire, what splendor, 
what vivacity and wit ! And now — it is most melancholy 
—what an apathetic lip and eye and voice; so oalm, so 
spiritless, BO changed in every thing. 

" But all things change — a profound, but not an orig- 
ina] remark. All these leaves so gayly danoing in the 
wind will soon be gone — they had their youth and ripe- 
ness ; now they grow old and change. Poor human na- 
ture — it ia melancholy ! most melancholy ! But one 
word concludes and answers all," the Doctor murmured, 
" the word which has escaped with irresistible emphasis 
from the lips of mightest conquerors, from the hearts of 
the most subtle casuists when their last hoar tolled in 
their dull, hardened ears ; the word which the poor dying 
boaster and swaah-buckler, overcome like his loftier 
brothers, uttered, when dying he ' babbled of green fields.' 
One word elucidates the mystery, fizea the boume of 
thought — ^that word is ' Qod !' " 
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" Had Ton a Btorra ?" 

" Yea, yes, my dear aunt ; and Uax stood it like a hero 
— » real hero— delicate aa he ia. I believe his heroio 
bearing, though, was somewhat owing to the fact that he 
had to keep up the spirits of a aioe yonng lady he met 
with OD board." 

Has amiled sadly. 

" He was a great beau on board, annt," the Doctor con- 
tinued, " but I see breakfast is ready ; let us sit down — 
come, my boy 1" 

""What a fine day it is," said Mrs. Courtlaadt, 'you 
have not ridden over the farm yet, nephew. But you 
will have a fine morning for it now." 

" Uan proposes but God disposes," said the Doctor, " I 
had intended to do so to-day, bat must really go and see 
Barry and the folks over there — since they won't come to 
see me. Besides I must make another visit to Him Em- 
berton." 

" Is she dangerously indisposed ?" 

" Oh, no : very slightly." 

" An old friend of yours, nephew — long ago," aaid Mrs. 
Courtlandt. 

"Yes, yes," said the Doctor, "and I find her muoh 
altered. Onco she was all vivacity and merriment, you 
reoolleot : now she ia decidedly tame — ^tamed I suppose 
ia a politer word. Time ! time ! how it changes na all." 

" It has changed pou little." 

" I am naturally buoyant — constitutionally, but I am 
older, older, aunt ; I begin to feel it." 

" Very little in temperament, nephew," 

*' Huoh, much, my dear aunt." 

"You are as merry as ever." 

"All forced, aunt," Doctor Courtlandt replied, sadly 
smiling, with a covert glance at Max, " but speaking of 
merriment, I ani going to have a dinner— do you feel equal 
toitr 
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" A dinner, nephew ?" 

" Yes ; I must formally announce my retam. I havB 
fixed on next Friday, does that suit you." 

" Ham," said Hra. Courtlandt, " yes, nephew, oertaia- 
ly : let me see ; oh ! yes, we oan get ready very well by 
that time." 

" You shall write the invitations — ^you are much belt**! 
acquainted than I am. Undertake all that for me, deal 
anat ; bat I will give you such names as ooonr to me 
Have yon any friends, Max, you would like to see? 
Indicate them." 

"I don't know that I have, sir," said Max, "I was no 
young when I went away, and lived so much at home 
and in town, that—" 

"Well, well; in future /on will mix more witli the 
world. A man must not live ' like his grandsire carved 
in alabaster,' yon know. I intend yoa to study law, be 
a politioian, run for the connty — go to Richmond ; the 
family expeots much of you, my youngster." 

Max smiled. 

" I don't think I could ever moke a speech, sir," he 
answered. 

" Not make a speech ?" 

"A political speech," 

" Why not ? 'Tia the easiest thing in life ! Bat half-a- 
dozen ideas are neceaaary. 'Resolutions of '98 — orisia in 
the affairs of the nation — the Proclamation — state rights 
— strict construotion,' there is year speech made up at 
once !" 

" I have no taste for politics, sir." 

" Bat still would yon not like to go to Riohmond — that 
centre of civilization, that paragon of oities ?" 

" You are laughing, sir." 

" Did yon not like Riohmond ?" 

" Yes, sir — it is a pretty place; bat I would rather live 
here." 
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" Here in the baokwoods T" 

" I like tlie baokwoods better than Paris, sir," said Max, 
BDiiling. 

" Ah ! now I see your objections to Riohmond. It is 
too elegant, too brilliant. You fear its attraotions ; bnt 
I ought not to laagh at oar capital, which is after all a 
finp plaoe — and I have many good friends there. I think 
yon would enjoy yourself muoh if you represented as ia 
the Legislature there, my boy." 

" Why I am not nineteen, sir." 

" Q.uite old enough to rule the world — ^but there is time 
enough for all that. To-day I do not ask you to devote 
your thoughts to politics — but to society. What say yoa 
— shall we go at once to see the folks at hunter John's?** 

" Yes, sir — certainly." 

" Do you remember them ?" 

" Not very well, sir. I was too young." 

" Not even your nice little cousins, Alice and Caroline?" 

* Very slightly, sir ; we were all children, and I waa 
"ery unscxsial." 

" Well, well; we will go at onoe — though I think they 
should have called to see us. They must know we hav9 
retarned." 

And the Doctor rose from the breakfast table. At the 
same moment the noise of wheels waa heard on the hard 
road, and going out into the portico, brilliantly illumin- 
ated by the rosy sunlight of the beautiful October morn- 
ing, Dootor Conrtlandt saw his brother getting out of his 
small covered carriage. 

The doctor ran down the steps, and in instant had bis 
brother pressed to his heart. The eyes of the two men 
were fall of joyhil tears. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OABCa.IKE AND ALIOS. 

Beforb the Doctor ooald ao much as ask hia biothet 
how he was, a gay voioe from the carriage exolainied: 

" Oh, QDcle Max \ oh, uncle Max \ we're so glad to sea 
yoa !" 

" Who's that, pray ?" cried the Dootor, hanyiDg to tlw 
carriage. 

"Me, uncle; Caroline! Caroline and Alice.** 

" Bless my heart!" cried Dootor Courtlandt, " have I 
any nieoea so tall and charming ! Is it possible that my 
bad little children have grown up such elegant damsels !" 

" Yes — here are your bad little children," said Caro- 
line, laughing and springing at one quick bound into the 
arms that were opened to receive her, " I'm very bad yet, 
uncle Max ! but I am ao, so glad to see yoa !" 

With which words the girl threw her arms roond hia 
neck and kissed him most enthusiastically. 

" Why, how nice ahe la !" cried the Doctor, " a perfect 
fairy I And where is ray little Alice ?" 

" Here I am, uncle," said a musical voice behind Caro* 
line. " I was on the wrong side you know, uncle, or I 
would have had the first kiss." 

And Alice more quietly got out of the carriage, but 
quite aa afTeotionately greeted her unote. 

" What fairiea !" cried the delighted Dootor, " did any 
body ever — " 

" No, never !" aaid Caroline, with a bnrat of merry 
laughter. " And how stately you have begun to look," 
she added. " Oh, what a bear you are wiUi that enorT 
moaa beard." 
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*' I won't eat you, Carry I" 

" I'm not afraid." 

" And you are not, I know, Alice," said Doctor Cnurt- 
landt. 

" Oh, QO ! not of you, uncle," said Alioe, demorely, " no 
body could be afraid of you." 

" What a little witch. Let'a see, how old ?" 

"I'm seventeen, uncle," Alioe replied. 

" And 90 am I !" cried Caroline. " Where's oousinMas 7^ 

" There, on the porch ; he will he delighted to see you.** 

" But I won't kisa him," said Caroline, pouting and 
shaking her head, "I am too old now to kias cousins." 

" Uayhe he won't ask you," said Doctor Courtlandt, 
delighted, "hut never mind, /will always kiss you, that 
will console you. Come, Alice dear, there is your father 
already shaking hands with Max." 

The two young women, each with an arm ronnd Doc- 
tor Courtlandt's waist, demurely drew near the group upon 
the poroh. 

" Here are the girls, Hax," said the Doctor. " Caroline 
— this is Caroline — says she will not kiss you." 

"Alice too!" cried Caroline. "I am not by myself. 
You know wp are growing too old." 

Hax with a slight blush stepped forward graoefally, 
and inclosed the two young girb in his arms. 

" You know," he said, smiling, " this is mere French 
form ; I could not assent to your being too old, oonsin 
Caroline — ^nor you, oousin Alice." 

With which words Max very calmly kissed both his 
cousins. 

" Bravo !" oried Doctor Courtlandt, laughing. " What 
do you say now, Misa Caroline." 

Caroline submitted to the Doctor's raillery with a good 
grace ; Alioe with some blushes. 

" Go make Max's acquaintance, girls," a«.vd^^lSi\^Qriy«^ 
" yon would find a walk out on l\\o \u\\ avA^^ <« wvwwv'uivsx 
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rather, a maoh more pleasant pOstimo, than a ohat Iiflro 
with aa old man of scienoe like myself." 

"Oh, no!" said Caroline, ooquettiahly. "I prefer the 
risen to the rising generation, deoidedly. I want yoa to 
leli me all about your travela." 

" My travels ?" 

" Yes indeed, unole. You have been away so long, oh 
so long; mother says she never expeoted to see yon again." 

" Why did she not come to-day ? Is she unweU, 
Barry ?" asked the Doctor. 

" Somewhat, brother," said the Rev. Hr. Courtlandt in 
his soft voice, " she was afraid of the ride in the cool air, 
though she was longing to see you." 

" I will go over this very moment ; I must see her." 

" Not before you have given us an account of your 
travels," said Caroline. 

" Why, Max will do as much, niece ; ask him." 

Max, with his hat in his hand, stood quietly aloof. All 
his momentary vivacity had disappeared, and his face had 
fallen back, so to speak, into its old, sad, listless expres- 
sion of weariness and melancholy. A shadow pasaed over 
the Doctor's brow, and an acute pain seemed to agitate 
his features, as his eye fell upon his son. But by a pow- 
erful effort of that strong will which was the most striking 
trait in his character, he banished the shadow from his 
hrcw and the tremor from his lips, if not the pain from 
his heart. 

" Will you not, Max ?" he added. 

" Certainly, sir," replied the young man, listlessly, "I 
will answer any questions oousin Caroline or cousin Alioe 
ask me, with pleasure." 

" Ham I" said Caroline pouting, "we want you to tell 
Ds all about it, cousin Maximilian. We would not know 
what questions to ask." 

Max bowed slightly. 

"And do you suppose," said the Doctor, "that /would 
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sit down and commence, eA initio, the narrative of my 
travels, Hiss Caroline ? Upon my word the young ladies 
of the present day are exceedingly rearanable. Come, 
Max is waiting; go and walk. We old people wiU 
remain behind." 

The young girls and Max saw that the brothers wished 
to converse alone, and ao without farther parley left them. 

The Doctor and the Rev. Hr. Courtlandt gazed at each 
other with much feeling, separated as they had been jo 
long. The minister was a very different personage from 
that Barry whose boyhood and early manhood we have 
seen something of; — for those twenty years which had so 
little changed Maximilian Courtlandt, had slowly bat 
Barely revolutionized his brother's character. He waa 
still most affectionate and tender even ; but far more grave ; 
and on his broad, firm brow study and the weight of pas- 
toral daty had made many wrinkles. Ha was pale and 
serious ; but now his face was lit ap with unaccustomed 
joy. His whole heart seemed to go forth to embrace the 
heart of his brother, and tears for a moment dimmed bit 
lai^ thoughtful eyes. Then they commenced the con- 
versation whioh friends and relations are always so eager 
for, after a long absence. The clergyman told hia brother 
all the events which had taken place in the neighborhood, 
during those long years of his absence— the deaths, the 
births, the marriages — the thousand familiar occurrences 
whioh only conversation can convey ; whioh are found 
neither in the newspapers, nor in the oorrespoadenoe of 
our friends. The Doctor then in the same manner gave 
an account of his " life and adventures" since their part- 
ing ; and then the conversation turned upon Max. 

" Max is still listless and melancholy," said the Doctor, 
" you know this was the reason for my expatriation so 
long. I do not think he is much better, and I have re- 
turned with a smile on my lip, but much sadness in my 
heart, to the old scenes here, witK l^^u \v<:i^ '^cvaX. "^^ki wsv 
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ety of friends and relatione will work some ohenge {or 
the bettor in hia spirits." 

" He doea not look well," 

" Mo ; wfl had a terrible soene down there in If artins- 
l)urg — at the old hoase. Jenny, the old nnrse, you know, 
grew garrulous and agitated Slax very muoh — though 
God pardon mo, I thought he could not be more deeply 
affected. Well, brother, I hope all this will wear off with 
time. He is better after all, I hope ; though not maoh. 
I tried him with every possible diversion — but none ab- 
sorbed him sufficiently to drown his memories. He waa 
always the same calm face, the same nnimpressible heart. 

" But let us end this sad talk ; I have great hopes of 
the boy now we are onoe more back to the old scenes. 
These are almost new to him ; as we lived in the old 
happy days," the doctor said sighing, " down in MartinB- 
burg. Fresh mountain air, the exercise he will take, 
and, not least, the society of Caroline and Alice will I am 
sure make him onoe more a merry-hearted boy, instead 
of the sombre and unsocial man of thirty which he now 
resembles. — "What charming children are your girK, 
lirother !" added the Doctor more cheerfully, and half-per- 
suaded by his own reasoning of the happiness his buoy- 
ant nature shaped for him ; " never have I seen brighter 
faces or merrier hearts I But come, the sunlight is ad- 
mirable j let as take a 'troll; I begin to feel like my 
former self again." 




CHAPTER Vm. 

lux Alts OAHOUHE. 

Kax and the yoong ladies, his ooneins, had a very 
pleasant stroll od the bright motuitaiii side, which was 
now of a thousand oolors. The autnma had made every 
leaf blue, or yellow, or crimson, and when the wind shook 
them together and came sobbing on from the far distauoe, 
ever iuoreasing in loudness until it passed on again and 
died awsy, they resembled so many fluttering pennons 
such as the knights of old times bore proudly aloft — the 
gifts of their ladies foir — upon the heads of their apright 
lanoes. 

The two young girls, for a moment ohildres again at 
meeting once more with their long absent uncle, were now 
more reserved and more like women. In truth they wore 
both upon the verge of womanhood, and if their first meet- 
ing with Doctor Conrtlandt seemed to stamp them as mere 
impulsive ohildren, their conduct on that oooasion must 
be attributed to the fact tlmt he had always been theii 
fast friend and even playmate, and they were, thus, 
overjoyed to see him back again. They now returned to 
their usual placid and cheerful manner — Caroline taagh< 
ing gayly, it is true, at every thing ; bat quite womanly in 
spite of it. 

They were twins, and resembled each other strikingly 
^though Caroline was much the taller of the two, and 
had far more vivacity than Alice, whose large liquid eyes 
were full of softness and tenderness. 

Hax enjoyed the stroll very much ; the fresh air seem- 
ed to ent«r intc his blood and vivify it. His cheek bright- 
ened, he smilec' often, and oatohing from Caroline tho 
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contagious buoyancy of her own spiritsi beoame mora 
cheerful than he had been for years. 

'^ How long you have been absent,'' said CarolinOi *^bat 
now you are back again to stay, are you not?" 

" Yes — ^I hope so, at least." 

<' You will be quite an acquisiton to the neighborhood|" 
said the young girl, laughing. ''We have no beaux here 
now, but Robert Emberton and some few more.^ 

" Robert Emberton— of the GHades ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is he agreeable ?" 

'' Horrid, cousin Max ! You can not imagine what a 
fop he is — nothing seems to interest him ; he says he ia 
ennupSy 

Max smiled. 

" What is he ennupS about?" he asked. 

"Nothing!" Caroline replied. " I suppose he thinks il 
graceful to yawn and declare that the world is a 6or«— 
that is his word ; and pretend that nothing amuses him. 
T told him when he came to see me last, that I couldn't 
think of causing him such an inconvenience as a ride to 
the Parsonage — grandfather's, you know — ^when it was so 
very very far from the G-lades — ^" 

" Why, it is not." 

" About ten miles — ^not more, in truth. But to a per- 
son who thinks every thing a 'bore,' ten miles must be a 
very great distance to ride — ^with only a dull young lady 
io see." 

" If he said you were dull he showed very little taste," 
said Max, gallantly, " you are any thing but dull, cousin 
Caroline." 

" Thank you, cousin Max ; you have been traveling, 
and now you come to make your pretty speeches to us 
country girls." 

" Why, that is not a pretty speech," said Max, smiling, 
•'on]/ the truth." 
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" Tliank you, then." 

" And do you think ]Ir. Robert Emberton Is ao afTeoted, 
ooosin Alice," asked the young man. 

" Oh, no ; I think he is very witty and amusing," said 
Alice, with a demure smile, " he says I am not half as 
dull as he haa beard people say." 

" And so you think he ia impudent — ^not ridiouloas, as 
Caroline, I mean ooosin Caroline, says ?" 

" No ; he is not impudent. I think he ia veiy amnsinsi 
and though he certainly is affected, I am sure he is 9 
very nice fellow." 

" A difference of opinion certainly, and I most judge for 
myself I am going to live here now, and though I am 
not well, and very little inclined to go into society, I shall 
visit you and nnole Barry often, when I shall doabtlen 
see Mr. Emberton." 

" Have you been sick ?" asked Alice. 

Max's face, olouAed. 

" No," he said, " but very low spirited." 

"Oh, you must not be low spirited, ooosin,** said 
Caroline, " never be low spirited. There is nothing in 
the wide world more — unphilosophical — that is the right 
word, I believe — than low spirits. You shall come and 
see OS, and, if necessary, I will laugh all day long to 
amuse you. Then we will ride together, walk together, 
flirt together, if you choose." 

Max's momentary sadness disappeared before these 
merry and Joyous words. 

" You have a great many pleasant tilings io store for 
me, cousin," he said, smiling. " How can I thank you — 
for the thousand suggestions yoa make, all tending to re- 
move my unhappy malady, low spirits 1 I agree to al] 
withoot hesitation—-" 

*' Even the last ?" 

" The last—?" 

"That we shall flirt togell\6T,'jo\)LVu««. "*l^SQ.%^s» 
to ihat, too f" 
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Max shrugged his shoulders : had Dootor Courtlandt 
Been that shrug he would have been overjoyed. 

'' You must teach me," he replied, with a smile and a 
glance of admiration at his cousin. 

« Teach you to flirt V* 

" Certainly." 

" You not know how to flirt?" 

'^Why should I be so well-instructed, pray, ooasin 
Caroline— come, tell me." 

" Why, you are so experienced-^" 

" I am a mere boy, as you see.** 

a So old—" 

" I am not yet nineteen." 

'^ Oh, that is nothing I am but seventeen. You may 
be very young, but you are very much of a traveler — ^have 
been I mean." 

'' I am afraid I have traveled without eyes, if travelers 
necessarily learn how to flirt with ladies." 

<' Well I am jesting as usual, I perceive. Come, cousin, 
t«ll us of your travels — ^when you went away you were a 
mere child— a boy, if you prefer." 

Max's countenance assumed its old listless expression 
3f melancholy gravity. 

** I could only tell you that we went all over Europe, 
and that I was very slightly interested with any thing.*' 

Caroline did not observe the melancholy expression of 
the young man's countenance, and would have pressed 
him further, but Alice changed the conversation. The 
past, she saw, was plainly full of shadow for the young 
man, and like a woman of intelligence she determined to 
endeavor thenceforth to wean his thoughts from it. She 
had already penetrated his secret grief, that grief so ap- 
parent in his sad eyes and lips. 

'^ See what a beautiful primrose up there by the golden* 
rod, cousin Max," she said, pointing to a rock which over- 
hung, like a miniature nrecipice, their path| *^ gather it 
for me, pleaae.^^ 
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" And Bome for me, my oavBlier," said Caroliae. 

" With pleasure," aaid Max, and after oonsideraltle 
troable, he brought both the primrose and the golden-rod, 
from their places on the steep side of the mossy rocji. 

*' How sweet !" said Caroline, " and this golden>rod 
would really ornament the flower vases beautifully. 0et 
some more, oousin Uax." 

The yoang man smilingly complied, and after a quarter 
of an hour's toil clambering hither and thither, returned 
with his arms full of primroses, asters, and other flowers 
of the autumn. Caroline received them joyfully. 

" What a fine color you have now, cousin Max !" said 
Alice, qaietly, " your cheeks are as red as peonies." 

" I am sure yon only want exercise to be as hardy as a 
mountaineer," said Caroline, " now let ns go baok, cousin, 
for I think father will wish to return : how beautirul my 
flowers are!" she added, "and how much I am obliged 
to you, cousin Max." 

" I am (he gainer, I believe," said the yonng man, 
smiling, " I feel more bnoyant than I have felt for a great 
while." 

" I am glad our acquaintance has oommenoed so pro> 
pitiously," aaid Alice, smiling upon the young man, and 
taking timidly his offered arm, "yon must oome to the 
Parsonage now, and we will w^ oat, and yoa shall 
gather some of our flowers." 

"As I live!" cried Caroline, "here is uncle coming to 
meet us. Oh, uncle, see my pretty flowers, which ooDsiu 
Ilax collected for me. He is an elegant beau I" 

" And you a belle of the finest metal," said the delighted 
Doctor, " I have never heard a clapper — by which rude 
word I mean a female tongue — which made more musical 
uttoranoe. It is far merrier than the merriest cathedral 
chimes — ^yonr langhtor, I mean, Carry — which is a very 
gallant speech you must onfess in an old savant like tk^- 
self." 
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" Consin Max its gallant, too," said Carolme," very gal< 
lant." 

"How could I bo otherwiae with yon," said Max, 
laughing and bowing. 

" See now the fine foreign gentleman with his elegant 
eongd" said Caroling merrily. 

" Bravo !" cried the Doctor, overjoyed at seeing hia son 
BO animated, and hi^ oheeks so healthfully red, " ehe has 
yon there, Uax ! Coine you may take mp arm. Carry, as 
yon and Hax have quarreled." 

And so they returned to the Look, in oheerfnl talk. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HUKTER JOHN ASAUt : THE WAHUfO ftSHBRATKHt. 

Doctor Court[.akdt determioed to aooompany hia 
brother to the Parsonage, inaamacdi w it was not so 
much out of his road to Miss Embertoo'a, and tliis de- 
termination gave Caroline great delight. The day was 
entirely too fine, she aaid, for one to be shnt up in a oar> 
riage, and now she would ride behind her ancle. 

To this proposition, Doctor Courtlandt with great readi- 
ness consented, and his aunt having brought oat a volu- 
minous shawl, and apread it carefuily upon the back of 
her nephew's horse in order that the young girl's pretty 
pink dress might not be soiled, Caroline with one quick 
spring took her place behind Doctor Courtlandt, and the 
party set forward toward the Parsonage. As for Uax, he 
promised to ride over in the afternoon. 

The day was splendid, as our October days nearly 
always are, with their brilliant sanlight, invigorating 
breezes, and variegated trees and grasses. The small 
streams ran merrily in the full fair light ; the blue sky^ 
without a oloud, but shadowed by a tender delicate haze 
drooped like a magioal carteia over the far azure head- 
lands of the green valley sea — the Sleepy Creek and Third 
Hill mountain peaks ; and the whole air seemed to he 
alive with happiness and joy. 

" Oh, uncle Max," cried Caroline, " how glad we all 
are you have come back again ! But I believe I am 
more delighted than any one else — for you know I always 
was your pet : wasnt 1 1" 

" By no means— not a bit more than AlioO) you liiti^ 
rt^e — ^oot a bit." 
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" You vnll call me ' little/ " 

"And are you not?" 

" No." 

" How, pray ? Are you so very huge, mademoiselle f* 

"Yes, monsieur. I am seventeen, and at that age 
y^oung ladies are not little things." 

" I suppose then you have already made up your mind 
to get married." 

"No, I have not." 

" Will you be an old maid ?" 

" Yes." 

" What will you do ?" 

" Keep house for Alice and Robert Emberton.^ 

" Hum !" said the Doctor, " is that all arranged, eh?" 

" By no means ; but he is the only beau in the neigh- 
borhood, and Alice is a great deal prettier than I am." 

" Are you jealous of her ?" 

" No, I am not — but I would be, if it was not for one 
thing." 

" What is that, pray ?" 

" Max's coming," 

" What has the arrival of Max to do with your jeal- 
ousy ?" 

" Max shall be my beau." 

The Doctor sighed and smiled. 

" That is all very well," he said, "but there is an old 
proverb, mademoiselle, which is somewhat applicable 
here." 

"What is it?" 

" That it takes two to make a bargain." 

Caroline laughed. 

" Oh, Max likes me well enough," she said, " and as 
he is a much nicer person than Mr. Robert Emberton I 
will have him for my cavalier." 

The Doctor sighed. 

"Max is not very well," he said, -'but you have it ia 
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your power, Cany dear, to be of very great serrioa to 
him." 

" How, QDole Max ?" 

" By Doaxing bim oat of hia reserve and melanolLoly. 
If Max was happy he would be as stent as a plowman." 

" la he unhappy, unole?" asked Caroline. 

"Very, my dear Carry; very nnhappy, and ibis if 
what aiBiota me so much. It would make a new .nan ot 
ine were Max to grow gay and oheerfnl— try now and 
amnsfl him." 

" Indeed I will, dear uncle," said Caroline, tenderly, 
" and on yoar Bocount, for I dearly love you, unole Max." 

The doctor took the little hand which olung to hb 
waist and afTeotionately pressed it. 

"That ia a good girl," he said, "you and Alice too. 
We are to have a dinner in three or four days, and this, 
with your society will, I trust, wean Max from hia melan- 
choly thoughts. He requires to be interested — employed ; 
if he is idle and has not congenial sooiety he is gloomy. 
We met little such abroad, and I am afraid our long resi- 
dence in Italy was scarcely a benefit to him." 

" Oh, how I should like te go to Italy," cried Caroline, 
"what a beautiful country it must be, uncle." 

" Yes — very beautiful." 

"But it could not be much prettier than our mount- 
ains here. Look how grand they are — leaves of all pos- 
sible colors ! and then see how pretty the Faraooage is, 
coming out from the trees, on the side of the hill. It ta 
the nicest little house in the valley." 

" Yes ; it ia much changed, howoTer. Ah, how fami 
liar every thing is I" said the Doctor. " Time ! time ! — 
time is a dreadful but very instructive thing, Carry 
Come, we are at the end of our ride. Your father is out 
of the carriage ; and Alice — what a little fairy she is !" 

Hunter John Myers, that stalwart mountaineer of old. 
days, came out to meet them, lie ■«».* tjoNhb^x %\«ii?w«<v 
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but bent down with years — those heavy atones which fal'i 
ing slowly one by one upoa the shoulders of the strongeitt 
bend them to the earth, their resting-place. The old 
man's head was snow>wbite, and his eye dimmed. It 
was many years since it had flasihed, as was its wont ia 
the past. His strong stride was now a feeble walk ; his 
gait had changed like all the rest. A venerable landmark 
of the past, ha stood on the conhnea of the two eras, like 
an historical monument separating widely different lands. 

He was still clad in his old hunting shirt which had 
leen so much service in the woods, now waning before 
his eyes ; his head was still crowned with its regal otter 
skin. At his feet a number of veteran deer hounds 
crouched, whose days of activity and strength, like his 
own, were slowly dropping into past days. Never would 
they tear the throat of the deer brought to bay any more; 
never again hear the hunter's horn, unless their old worn 
out master, in melancholy jeat, should take it from its 
nail, and startle their old ears as they lay dreaming io 
the sunshine. 

The hunting days of the old man were over ; he was.on 
the verge of the grave — painfully dragging along his fee- 
ble limbs which he supported with a knotty stick. But 
for all this his spirits bad not left him. He was still 
oheerful and hopeful ; and came to meet his visitors now 
with hearty pleasure in his old face. 

" Welcome, Doctor," he said, " my old eyes are blesaed 
to see you back safe and sound once more. I'd most nigh 
given you up — 'way off in foreign parts ; but here yoa 
are back again. Back strong and hearty, not like me, 
old and weak and poorly. Welcome — welcome," 

" You are not so bad as you say, my good old friend," 
replied the I>ootor, clasping the honest hand with kindly 
warmth, " I bless heaven you are so well." 

" I am not long for this world," said the old man, '* soon 
the mortal part of the man who went by the name o* Hunt* 
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er John Myers on this earth, will he ia tKe dnst ; — but 
pray God hia soul will return to that alUwise and loving 
Creator who has been so good to him, through a loi^ 
happy life." 

" Pray G-od !" returned the Doctor, holding down hia 
head, and much atfeot«d by tho old man's ohanged and 
feeble voioe. 

" That's all I ask," said the huntor, looking thought- 
fully out on the boaatifiil landscape, " I have iived '.ny 
life, and it was not so easy and welUdoin' iti the old Injun 
times ; but I never could complain of any thing, and I've 
had morn 'an my deserts. I'm most nigh gone away now 
to the other country ; when the Lord oallti me, I hope I 
will be ready." 

Then leading the way, they entered the house. Mrs. 
Sally Oonrtlandt received them — the same tender, earnest 
loving face of old times — the same soft voice which had 
filled the long past years, for many there, with musia. 
She was little changed ; the girl had become a woman— 
that was all. She was happy in possessing so good and 
tender a husband, in being able to minister to the wants 
of the old man — in having dutiful and affeotionate ohil* 
dren. Those blessings which had followed the "darling" 
of the valley long ago into the new land of matrimony, 
had not been uttered in vain, it seemed. 

The house inside was little ohanged, but some additions 
had been made, and some improvements introduced 
Sally's little oharober was now that of the sisters. 

"The house has been plastered," said hunter John, 
" and they've put up a porch in front — ^none of my doings, 
Doctor, you may be sure. I wanted them, though, to beau- 
tify the place when my son was minister. They most 
nigh reftised, but had it done ; so you see it ain't my doin' 
— but they did it because 1 wanted 'em to." 

" It's much nicer, I thir>k, grandfather," said Alice alti- 

iing down by him and alTectiou&leXY i«a.\xQ^\«ix\w»&.«^ 

N 



hiq shoulder, " the vines too improve it — ^in front, yon 
know." 

The old man, with an expression of great affeotion on 
hia placid features, patted Uie little hand whioh clasped 
his own. 

"Yes, yes, Alice darling," he said, "the new things 
are prettier than the old — the young fairer than the aged. 
But what is Oscar grow) og about?" 

The old stag hound rose to hia feet and looked toward 
the door, evidently moved to this unusual derodiistreiion 
by the approach of some visitor. At the same moment 
the hoof-strokes of a horse were heard, and mingled with 
this measured sound a young man's voice humming a 
merry song. 

" Who is that ?" asked Doctor Courtlandt, " some visit- 
or, Carry?" 

"Not mine!" said Caroline indifferently, 

" But who is it? — he has dismounted apparently." 

"It is Robert Emberton," said Alice, rising from her 
Beat, "you know, the brother of Uiss Josephine, uncle." 

At the same moment the young man entered the room, 
bowing to the company. 



MR. BCBBBT KMBERTON : THE SI8IN0 eBIfBRATIOH. 

If hooter John HyeiB, with his gray hair, old fashioned 
dreaa, and rude plain dialect, was a typo of the venerable 
aQd moving past, the young man who now entered, grace- 
ful, smiling, ready in speech, and clad in the very latest 
fashion, presented a tolerahly accurate specimen of the 
" new men" and the changed world which had taken the 
plaoe of the old nigged times gone by. 

Robert Emberton was a handsome young man of nine- 
teen, with bright eyes, erect carriage, and graceful person. 
There was little of the boy aboat him, in feature, figure, 
or manner. He was perfectly easy and self-possetised ; 
carried his head, aa the phrase goes, elegantly ; and seemed 
to look upon society and human existence as a rather 
amusing comedy^ which every one had tacitly oonaented 
to act as well as possible for the moment— with a perfect 
understanding, however, that it was all for amusement 
and bad no particle of reality at bottom. He was ele- 
gaotly dressed, as we have said, and in the very latest 
faahion. From his fingers dangled a light whalebone 
cane with a deer's foot at its top, and in the other hand he ' 
carried easily a well smoothed beaver hat. 

The yonng man's easy uegligence of manner somewhat 
changed when he perceived Doctor Courtlandt's piercing 
eye fixed npon him, and be bowed to that gentleman pro- 
foundly. Certainly he had not paid the same compliment 
to any other person for a long time, and this nnusual oir> 
oumstance may be aooounted for, on the groand that Hr. 
Robert Emberton had never yet met with so distinguished 
a man in oountenanoe and manner, as the individual ^b>s& 
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DOW stood before him — with suoh a noble faoe — anoli 
brilliant eyes fall of intelligence and mental power — snob 
a forehead where thought sat enthroned in quiet majesty. 
But perhaps the young man's unusual respect was more 
still to be attribatod to the aoooants be had heard of Dootor 
Courtlaodt from his sister — more than all, possibly, to the 
long travel of his new acquaintance in distant lands ; for 
Ur. Robert Emberton had but one ambition, 'vhloh ambi- 
tion was to visit that centre of civilization — Paris. He 
fancied that the very coat the silent and grave gentleman 
who stood there wore, was redolent of Psriaian eleganoe. 

So Mr, Emberton, with much leas easy negligence than 
was his custom, replied to the courteous words vouohsafed 
him by the Doctor. 

The Dootor was pleased, he said, to make Mr. Ember- 
ton's acquaintance — since he had had that pleasure when 
Mr. Emberton was exceedingly young ; was glad to see 
him now, on his return, so much improved. 

The yoang man had intended on that morning he said, 
to call on the Dootor, both because he was sure be should 
have a very pleasant visit, and because his sister had 
commissioned him to say that she was now very nearly 
quite well. 

" Which I hope," the Doctor said, " is not to forbid my 
carrying out my promise to call on her to-day ?'* 

" Oh, no, sir," the young man said, " on the contrary, 
she desired me to say that she would be much pleased to 
see you, as your visit was very short when yon called 
yesterday." 

" I will then go this morning as I had intended, though 
now Miss Emberton will have only an ordinary visitor in 
plaoe of a professional one." 

Having settled this matte.' so satisfactorily, the Doctor 
ieft the young man to pay his addresses to the ladies, 
whioh he however seemed in no haste to do; perhaps 
because b? had seen a great deal of them, and very Uttio 
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of tlie Doctor, vhom he had heard so inuoh of. His society 
was. however, hy do means so attractive aa to make Doc- 
tor Courtlandt choose it in preference to that of his old 
friends and his brother ; and so Ur. Robert BmbertoD 
was obliged to content himself with the ordinary conver- 
sation of the young ladies. 

They strolled out on the hill side, followed negligently 
by their cavalier, who dangled hia cane and yawned, 

" Do you feci unwell to-day ?" said Caroline, turning 
her head carelessly over her shoulder, and fixing her bright 
eyes satirically upon him. 

"Unwell?" yawned the gentleman, somewhat sur- 
prised. " Why, not at all; why did you ask?" 

" I thought from your manner that yon were not well," 

" My manner ; what is peculiar in that, Miss Caroline?" 

" It is so listless ; one would think yon were 'bored' to 
death, as you are fond of saying." 

" The fact is, I am bored ; I was, I mean, before I had 
the delight of gazing on yonr fair countenance. Bat I 
was not consoioufi that my ennui displayed itself so nn 
mistakabiy." 

" It does," 

" In my conversation, eh ? That is dull, yoa mean ? 
My ennui is betrayed there ?" 

" In every thing." 

" Ah, there it is ! The yoang ladies of the present day 
are becoming the most extraordinary creatures. You 
can not yawn or complain of any thing in the whole uni- 
verse, but, by Jove! — excuse me, fairest Miss Caroline — 
they are offended That is not so important, however, 
for ladies soon recover from their ill-humor; but it really 
is annoying to a man of sense, that he is expected on all 
occasions to be in raptures, to smile, and simper, and 
ezhaostthe vocabulary ofcompliments end pretty speeches. 
I can't ; it bores me." 

*' Are you ever any thing but ' boiod,' avt'V'' w:i«.tA.^«.\Oia», 
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" Very seldom any thing else — ^I have just oome froiL 
Bath, up there, you know. You've heard of Bath, I sup 
pose." 

" Heard of Bath, Mr. Emberton !" said Alice, quietly 
'* why it is just over the mountain, and is the most fash- 
ionable watering-plaoe in the valley." 

" Well, I was about to say when you interrupted me, 
Miss Alice," the young man replied negligently, '* that 1 
have been bored to death there lately," 

" By what, pray ?" said Alice, smiling. 

" By every thing ; and the dreadful part of it was, that 
I could not escape it." 

" You were not obliged to talk to the ladies, were you ?" 

" Oh, I did nothing of the sort. The very evening T 
arrived, an event happened to me which stopped all that." 

" What event ?" 

'< A young lady very nearly made a declaration to me; 
it was shocking though it ts Ijeap Year." 

" I declare you are too bad !" said Alice, laughing, " and 
if you were not so affected and meant half yon say, I 
would — ^" 

" Cut me ?" 

" Yes, sir, and Carry too ; I know she would." 

'' Without hesitation," said Caroline, pouting. 

This expression upon Caroline's face seemed rather to 
amuse Mr. Emberton. 

" That would be dreadful," he said carelessly, " but I 
was going on with my account of the kingdom of boredom 
up there— or down there, as you please. It was not the 
female society — shocking phrase that, but one must use 
it, it is so fashionable — ^not the ladies who bored me. One 
can always decline being victimized by them, and I did 
decline, after waltzing to that dreadful music for one whole 
evening ; but I could not escape the rest." 

** What else wearied Mr. Emberton ? 1 hate the word 
hored^^ said Caroline, '* and beg you will not use it again." 
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** With pleasure. My tiibnlatioQ aroae then from tha 
awful dresHing of the company. Never have I seen any 
thing BO horrible as the taste of those young ladles and 
gentlemen ; it was enough to give one a chill. I became 
depressed, I was overcome — I was in doubt whether I 
was present at a social meeting of the South Sea Island- 
ers, or the inhabitants of Nova Zembla. I came away 
immediately and shall not return," 

" You came because your sist«r sent for yon, dv* you 
not?" asked Alice, laughing. 

" Yes ; but I was coming without her request. I saw no 
new faces, no pretty girls — all passies, regular old stagers. 
By-the-by, speaking of new faces, you have a cousin who 
has just arrived have yon not, my dear Hiss Alice ?" 

"Yes; oouain Max." 

"Nice fellow?" 

" Very nice, I snppose ; he is Caroline's beau, not 
mine," said Alice, laughing and blushing slightly. 

"Handsome?" continued Mr. Emberton. 

" Exceedingly ." 

♦' Dress well ?" 

"I did not observe." 

" Is he comme il fatit, I mean ?" 

*' At least he is just from Paris." 

" Then he dresses well ; and as he dresses well, is ex> 
oeedingly handsome, a very nice fellow, and above all your 
cousin," said Mr. Emberton, summing up, " I have no doubt 
you will fall in love with him at once, Miss Caroline." 

"I believe I shall," the young girl replied. 

This answer made the gentleman, strange to say, some- 
what moody ; he had too high an opinion of persons who 
had been to Paris to despise them. 

" He is an admirer of yours, I believe ?" asked M 
Emberton, with affected nonchalance. 

" Oh, indeed he is," said Alice, with some constraiu*^ 
*'he and Carry are excellent frienAa aVtesA'^" 

" iCeop a Jittle corner (oi me\nNO\nW!vTX,^v*'*^*-'*'^'^' 
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the youDg gentleman said, resuming his drawl, ^' even if 
I should be called on to danoe at your wedding." 

Caroline made no reply. 

'^ It is not arranged entirely yet, is it ?" he asked. 

" No, sir ! it is not !" 

" Why, Miss Caroline — I really feel some trepidation 
you will not eat me, will you ?" 

" No, sir ; you are not to my taste." 

" Not to your taste ! G-ood ! That reminds r^e of a 
friend of mine down at Bath. After half an hour's devo- 
tion to the ice oream, he said to me pathetically, * I've 
eaten so much of this thing that I've got through ; but 
it's not to my taste.' Now to apply my anecdote. You 
can not eat me, my dear Miss Caroline, but you can im 
bibe my discourse. I hope under these circumstances 
you have not imbibed so much of it on the present occa- 
sion that you wish you had got through with it." 

" I am never guilty of impoliteness, sir," said Caroline, 
half offended, half ready to burst out laughing at this 
ridiculous reply. 

" And I am sure," the young man said with a courtly 
bow, **/ would not have alluded to your engagement with 
your cousin, had I imagined such an illu&>ion would be 
thought * impolite.' " 

" I am not engaged." 

A well satisfied smile lit up Mr. Robert Emberton's 
face at these negligent words, and the whole party hav- 
ing once more recovered their good humor, continued the 
jesting conversation, until after making the circuit of 
the hill, they returned to the Parsonage. 

The Doctor was mounting his horse ; the young man 
hastened up. 

" Will you permit me to accompany you, sir," he 
asked, very deferentially. 

" I will be very glad to have your company, sir," the 
Doctor replied ; and taking leave of the family, they set 
forward toward the " Q-lades,*' 




CHAPTER XL 

Uf OLD ACQUAINTAHOE. 

After a pleasant ride of two hours they arrived at tht 
blades, where the young man'a multitudinous qoeationa 
addressed to the Doctor, for a mnmert ceased to stun that 
gentleman's ears. At the gate stood a large lean horse 
champing his bit, and this caused Mr. Robert Embertor 
to surmise that "his dancing-master had oome to give 
him a lesson." 

The Doctor smiled ; for this word " dancing-master," 
threw him back to former days when the art of dancing 
was so excellently represented in Martinsburg, by that 
worthy oSshoot of the days of the Q-rand Honarqu^— 
Monsieur Pantoufle Xaupi. But what was his astonish- 
ment on entering the mansion to see approach him, no 
less a personage than that very Monsieur Faatoafle, 
twenty-five years older, and needing now no white powder 
on his thin elegantly dressed hair ; bnt still supple, still 
bowing, ambling, smiling, still iull of the thousand en- 
gaging amenities of look and maaoer whioh characterized 
him in those long past days, to which the Doctor's 
thoughts had just flown back. 

Monsieur Pantoufle ran to the Doctor and embraced 
him enthubiOdtioalty. 

" My dear friend 1" cried the danoing-master, " is it 
poeeible I now see you in person, so well, so excellent- 
looking ! Is it possible I see my mnoh oherlshed friend 
•—Monsieur Max !" 

"In porson ;" said the Doctor, smiling and oordially 
-eturning the pressure of the old man's hand, '-I am 
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as much surprised as yourself^ Konsieur Pantonfl< 
but delighted to see yon !" 

" Ah, you charm me !" 

" You are as gay as ever ?" 

'^ Not, so gay ;" said the old dancing-master, shaking 
tiis head, '^ age come on very fast ; je suis veillardj Mon- 
sieur Max^ 

" Mais vous etes bien aise ?" 

" Non^ mon cher. I grow old. The times pass — ^it is 
long since I fence, I dance, I play upon the harpsichord, 
the violin, as I used to in the old time." 

" You look very well — and almost as young as ever,*' 
replied the Doctor. 

The old man shook his head. 

<' I have but the spirits," he said, ^* the spirits never 
leave me." 

That is much." 

" Yes, yes — ^very much. I often tell my young friend 
here. Monsieur Robert, to keep up the spirits; always 
keep up the spirits." 

'^ He needs it little, I think ; but really I am delighted 
to see you," said the kind hearted Doctor, '^ you recall to 
me a great many pleasant reminiscences of the past, 
though some are unpleasant, too. You recollect that I 
bought your coat, eh ?" 

'' My grand monarque coat !" said the old man, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and laughing. 

" Yes, the Louis XIV." 

'< I nevare can get such now," said Monsieur Pantoufle. 
" The present mode is abominable." 

" I am just from Paris." 

"From Paris; est il possible ?*^ 

" Direct." 

"My friends send me any message? But I have nc 
friends now," added the old man shaking his head, "they 
all pass away, they all go like the autumn leaf, in the 
wind; they send me any message, e\iT^ 
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" I was there bat a short time and made very few ao. 
qnaintacoeH." 

" YoQ meet the Btia de HoDtmorecoi V 

" No — your friend ?" 

" Hy oouain, my blood oonsin : it ia an homme d?espril! 
Bat he has forgot the poor daneing-master sans douie." 

" Well, at least 1 have not ; for I retain toi pleasant 
an impression of yon, my dear Honsieor Pantonfle ; and I 
wish Kinoerely that you may never have a day of trouble 
or ill health. 

" i have had much ; but the spirits have not leave me. 
I come, Monsieur Robert," he added, turning to the young 
man, " to give you your dancing leason ; I was grieve to 
hear of Mademoiselle's sickness, and was going baok to 
Bath, but she send me word she would come see me — I 
must wait ; i la bonne keure. She is here." 

Miss Josephine Emberton entered, still pale and look- 
iog feeble, but evidently not otherwise unwell. She 
greetfid the Doctor with manifest pleasure, and expressed 
her great satisfaction at seeing him baok again, very 
gracefully. 

" I scarcely exchanged three words with yon yester. 
day," she said, " and now. Doctor, you must give me 
leave to make my speech out, you know. It really looks 
like old times to see you and Monsieur Fantoufle face to 
face ; it reminds me of the happy days of my girlhood in 
Martinsborg, when 1 was so young and merry," 

" Ah," said Monsieur Pantoufle, with a very engaging 
bow, " you jest Mademoiselle : you are very young — not 
twenty years, I think, indeed." 

" You are very gallant, Monsieur Pantonfle," Miss 
Emberton replied, languidly, but smiling kindly on the 
old roan, " and I always know what to expect from yoa 
when I make any allusion to my age." 

"Permit me, madam, ako to reiterate Monsiear Pa.^- 
touRe's compliment," said Doctoi CotttWa.iii.\.,'''''V^«^^'S'*^ 
dttangedf it is true, from the moit^ sc\w>oV»t\ 'swa-^^*- 
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formerly, when a very pert and impudent boy used to 
Gome and visit you at his aunt's : he also is ohanged but 
like yourself, God be thanked, still retains his love of old 
friends and holds in his heart, as a saored treasure, the 
reooUeotions of those times you allude to." 

" They are very far off, Doctor," said Miss Emberton, 
with a smile and a sigh. 

" But very vivid to me, madam," replied the Doctor, 
** they were happy times — ^very happy. The memory of 
them even now when long years have gone by, each 
touching my forehead with a wrinkle, my hair with a 
snow flake, even now my recollections when they go back 
to the times we speak of, are full of pleasant regret.** 

" Is regret ever pleasant. Doctor ?" 

" Often — ^very often." 

" How is that ?" 

"It is very simple. We naturally regret all that 
splendor and joy which has flown away ; the present is 
not equal to the bright past in any thing ; — from our pro- 
clivity to love the ^ good old times,' whether those times 
were good or not. That is human ; therefore we ever sigh 
for them back again. But with the regret is mingled 
the consciousness of having once been happy — grand and 
most aflecting recollection ! — and so the regret is often, 
swallowed up in joyful satisfaction." 

" CPest vrai /" said Monsieur Pantoufle, wisely and 
thoughtfully shaking his head. 

The lady smiled. 

" Well, I confess there is very often some such feeling 
in my own mind," she said, " but I am still very child-like 
in my character — though I am becoming an old woman 
—which probably accounts for it." 

" Child-like, madam ? I find you paying yourself a 
very high compliment." 

" How so ?" 

'' The child character is my b^au ideal — ^the most per- 
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" 'Tis true, 'tis true," said Koaaienr Pautoude, mourn- 
fully shaking hia head ; " kilos /" 

" Why, Doctor ?" asked Miss Etnbertou. 

" Because it is the purest. Carping men may exhaust 
their rhetoric in scoffing at die idea, but my experience 
tells me that the child-mind, unfettered as it is with con- 
ventionality and custom, unobscured and unaffected by 
worldly fallacy, that this first virgin tablet takes truer as 
well as more beautiful impressions than the adult mind. 
Thus I have ever loved children." 

"There is much truth in what yon say, Doctor; I think 
I should like to possess some enchanter's wand for a mo- 
ment. I would transport myself back to Hrs, Court< 
landt's in Martinaburg, and for a time live again in the 
midst of my child-friends there as I nsed to. Bnt tliey 
have grown up, married, and I believe quite forgotten 
me ; the world is real, not enchanted." 

"Alas," said the Doctor, "no truer word oonid b« 
spoken. But the other day I visited that very hono^- 
colleoling my memories, yon will understand, madanif" 
said the Doctor, smiling. 

"The old school?" 

" Yes ; and I stood in the room just where I so oft«i 
atood in the old days listening to Uie merry lao^ter of 
the girls. I thought I heard it again ringing joyfully 
through the passages and out under the broad garden 
trees '. I was mistaken ; it was all gone, and the place 
only made me melancholy." 

" So you came away sighing, Doctor, did you?" asked 
libs Emberton, with a languid smile. 

" No, no. For one memory rescued me from this 
~ prison bouse of tears," said Doctor Gourtlandt, laughing. 

" What memory ?" 

" Do you recall the occasion of Mrs. 'a exhibition, 

or examination, rather V* 

" Perfectly." 
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"When I played Romeo you recollect, madam?" 

a Ywf— yes !" 

" Well I recollected, as I stood there in the old room^ 
that foolish act of mine — ^the note I gave you.** 

The doctor and the lady both laughed. 

" When we were dancing the minuet ?" she said, " ok 
yee, I recollect perfectly." 

" So now, madam ; there is one of those plea^^ant regreta 
I spoke of." 

" True it is such." 

" I have my Romeo coat still," said the Doctor. 

" What a curiosity !" 

" A curiosity indeed ; and how singular that Monsieur 
Pantoufle should be here now so long after, just a^ we 
are speaking of those times. That was his coat, my dear 
madam." 

" Oh, I recollect ; you seem to have forgotten the ^ sub« 
scription' you proposed !" 

The Doctor laughed heartily; and after some more 
pleasant conversation arose to take his leave. 

" I hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing your sister 
and yourself at the Lock upon Friday," he said to the 
young man, " some friends come to dine with me." 

" With great pleasure. Doctor, should I be well enough. 
Call again when you find it convenient : we should not 
neglect old friends." 

Twenty years before the Doctor would have made hia 
departure glitter with a speech replete with gallantry ; 
but time had affected him equally with Monsieur Pan- 
toufle. He therefore, simply bowed, and requesting Mon- 
sieur Pantoufle to accompany the party, wrapped his sur- 
tout around him, and returned homeward, thinking of 
Max. 




CHAPTER UL 



HOW THE WORLD WASS. 



Tbb day for the dinner oareie, and I>ootor Coartlandt 
stood at the door of his open, hospitable mansion, wel< 
coming every one, as the vehicles of every description, 
from the large family ooach to the light one-seated cur- 
ricle, deposited their freights before the door. The large 
oarriagea, roomy and luxuriously swung upon low-bend- 
ing springs, were aifeoted by the elderly ladies and those 
old " souires," to use the rustic designation, whose figures 
for long years nursed into corpulence and rotundity by 
generous viands and an ample modicum of sherry daily, 
would not consent to be incarcerated in narrower and less 
spacious vehicles. But the young gentlemen and ladies 
of the neighborhood, whose graoes on the contrary courted 
observation, made their appearance on fine and spirited 
horses. 

The Doctor was " all things to all men ;" as perfectly 
agreeable with his ready jests to the young damsels, aa 
he was with his cordial, neighborly bearing to the elderly 
ladies and gentlemen. For a time nothing was distin- 
guishable but the incessant clatter of hoofs, and rattle of 
wheels, mingled with the hum of voices — then the "ar- 
rivals were coraplet«" and the company was marshaled 
into the great dining-room, wherein that worthy old gen- 
tleman, father Von Horn, had often received his neigh* 
bors in long past years. 

The return of Doctor Courtlandt and his son, was qnita 
an event in the neighborhood — and to every one a pleas- 
ant event. The reader may have observed in former 
portions of this true chronicle, that Doctor Couttla.a.d.V 
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even as a wild, headstrong boy, managed to oonoiliate the 
goodwill of every person with whom he was thrown in 
contact. Throughout his life this was certainly a very 
observable oircumstanoe ; and now his return was hailed 
by all those friendly hearts as a most welcome event. 
There was much to interest a mere stranger even, in the 
noble looking gentleman now seated at the head of his 
broad board, and dispensing around him smilep and con* 
gratulations. Intelleot had written in unmi^^^kable c^ at 
actera its presence on the broad ample brow ; and no one 
who had watched the expression of the firm lips — ^so in- 
fallibly the test of character — would have doubted that 
the heart which corresponded to this intellect was as 
noble and true. 

Caroline and Alice were seated by Max and Mr. Robert 
Emberton: and Miss Emberton was the centre of attrac- 
tion among the fair dames who bloomed in long rows on 
the right and left hand of the host. At the foot of the 
table— or more properly the head — sat Mrs. Gourtlandt, 
the Rev. Mr. Courtlandt and his wife. 

Alice observed with pain that Max ate scarcely at all ; 
and this was only not observed by other persons from the 
fact that the young man was kept very busily talking: 
he and Doctor Courtlandt were the two centres to which a 
thousand questions tended, throughout the whole banquet. 
The young man seemed very listless and melancholy. 

As for Caroline she was very busily engaged in laugh- 
ing at Mr. Robert Emberton's pettt-maiire airs, and at 
his attempts to talk French with Monsieur Pantoufle, who 
sat opposite them. Monsieur Pantoufle shrugged his 
shoulders at Mr. Robert Emberton's extraordinary lingua 
Franca^-for this young gentleman had managed to mix 
up with his French both Italian and German, in which 
he fancied himself a proficient. 

And so with the buzz of voices and the clatter of plates 
^e dinner, like all mortal things, came to an end. 
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*'0om«, Mr. Emberton aad you, ooasin Max/' said 
Caroliae, "you must not stay drinking wine — you must 
come end walk with as on the hill aide." 

"Willingly," said Mr. Robert Emberton, "drinking is 
a great bore." 

And aooompanied by Max, Alioe, Caroline and a number 
of young ladies, the unfortunate victim of ennai want forth 

The afternoon was beautiful ; the sun just poised ''.pon 
the western forest, hung in the rosy sky like a great 
shield on the flame-oolored hangings woven of old by 
Ingebord, that " Child of kin^ ;" the bright trees waved 
their long branches to the golden clouds ; the fresh pure 
air brought the most becoming color to every cheek. 

Max was silent and even gloomy. Alioe looked at him 
timidly. 

" Cousin Max, you do not seem well," she said, bash- 
fully. 

" I am very well," said the young man, sombre and 
moDmfnl. 

" You mast not be low spirited," 

" I am not." 

And then after these abstracted words he turned away. 

Caroline's gay laugh rang out. 

" And you pretend to say that you speak French, sir ! 
npon my word ! I have never heard a more singular dia- 
lect than that with which you were pleased to regale my 
ears at table." 

" I did not address my French to you, Miss Caroline," 
said Mr. Robert Emberton, to whom these words were 
directed. 

" Well address me now, and tell me if that sky is not 
beautiftil ?» 

" Beautiful ?" 

" Yes, it is lovely. Look at the girb and the gentle- 
men yonder, bow seotimentally they are grouped admif* 
ing it." 
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" They are young,*' said Mr. Emberton, yawning, 

" Young ? what do you mean ?" 

" Unsophistioated." 

« Beoause they admire a beautiful sunset ? How fine 
your taste is !" 

** I don't pretend to have any." 

'^ You have none, or you would admire those beantifiil 
woods." 

'^You have harnessed that poor word beautiful too 
often. It will break down the next stage." 

" Then lovely — ^tho evening is lovely." 

" There's nothing in it." 

^< Just listen. I think you and cousin Max are the 
dullest beaux I have had for an age." 

Max, by a strong effort suppressed his gloom, and turn- 
ing to the young girl whose bright glance flashed like an 
arrow to him : 

^^ What did you say, cousin?" he asked, smiling sadly. 

" I said you and Mr. Emberton were very bad com- 
pany." 

" Well," said Max, " I will endeavor to behave better. 
Come now, make me laugh, cousin Caroline. I am in 
one of my fits of dullness." 

"He would not speak to me," thought Alice, "and 
turned away from me saying that he was not low spirited ; 
plainly because he did not expect any pleasure in my 
society. Now he is very ready to talk to sister, and in 
five minutes will be laughing. Well, I hope she will 
make him laugh;" and mortified tears came into the 
young girl's eyes. 

" Now, Miss Alice," said Mr. Emberton, oflering his 
arm to the fair girl to help her over the steep rocks they 
were clambering, " I begin to feel in a better humor with 
you upon my arm. T confess I have been in a wretched 
humor all day — before I left home, understand ; for by 
this time I should have done something dreadful, but 
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for Doctor Courtlandt'a brilliant conversation and your 
pleasant society." 

Alice glanced at Max and Caroline who were talking 
gayly — Caroline at least. Uax seemed already to have 
thrown off much of his gloom. 

"You are as much in earnest about uncle's 'brilliant 
conversation' as about my ' pleasant society,' I supposo- 
tfr. Emberton," the young girl said. 

" Indeed," said Mr. Emberton bending down to kei 
ear gallantly, and taking the opportunity to throw a 
glance upon Max and Caroline, " I was never more sinoers 
in my life." 

" Sincerity is your forte, yon know." 

"My forte?" 

" I mean it is not." 

" I am always sincere with yoa," ssid Mr. EmbertoDi 
cenderly. 

"And I with you; for I always tell you your faults, 
you know." 

" My faalta ?" said her companion, glancing at Carolina 
and her cousin. 

" Yes," said Alice, with the same wandering of the eye*. 

'•Havel faults?" 

" Yes, sir," said Alice, " and one of them is looking at 
other people when you are talking to a lady." 

" Other people !" 

" Yes, you were looking at sister and cousin Max while 
you were answering me : and scarcely knew what yoa 
were saying." 

Mr. Emberton smiled. 

" You were doing the same," he said. 

" Well, if we are not society for each other — tbongb 
you say mine is so pleasant," Alice replied, with some 
feeling and a perceptible tremor in her voice, "soppos* 
we join them, sir." 

"A quarrel on my hands, by Jove'." TOX)^.^J«^ "^a 



Emberton. "On my word, Miss Alice," he oootianej 
more seriously, "I had no intention of being guilty of 
discourtesy. I am exceedingly dall, I feel; and ask yoor 
pardon. Don't refuae it." 

Alice smiled, and granted the wished for pardon; but 
insisted on joining the party. And so they approached. 

"Oh, cousin Max has been giving me suoh a nice 
description of Italy and Rome !" cried Caroline. 

" Has he ?" said Alice in a low voice, " I could no*. %dt 
you to talk with me, cousin Uax." 

" I have talked very little," said Kax, with a long look 
at Alice, "and indeed very prosily. Yon were mnoh 
better employed." 

" Flirting with Mr. Emberton," said Caroline, with an 
aflected laugh, " oh fie, a preaoher's daughter!" 

Alioe turned away to hide her tears, and with hercompan- 
ion approached a large rook which was covered with moea 
and ofTorded a delightful seat. They sat down — Robert 
Emberton bending over the young girl intent on removing 
all traces of ill-hnmor from her mind. 

" There they go," said Caroline to Uax, with a soroo- 
what ironical look, " I am very glad you secared me from 
that fine gentleman, cousin Hax, with his etomal talk of 
being bored — he is excessively disagreeable." 

" Do you dislike him, cousin ?" 

"No," said Caroline, indifferently, "he will do very 
well in bis way — he is very affected." 

" Is he intelligent ?" asked Max, looking at the person 
be alluded to. 

" So-so — ^yes, I won't be insincere ; qnite intelligent, 
but the moat ridiculous — " 

" Do you like him V 

'* No, not a bit," 

*' I tlionght he visited yon and Alioe very constantly. 
Does Alioe like him?" 

" I don't know, but it ia plain he likes Alioe," said the 
voung >rirl, poutinsj. 
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" They seem to be admiring the sunset; see how beau- 
tiful. There ia now just a very small Femnant of the 
diso upon the horizon. There, it is gone." 

"Yes, gone," aaid Caroline, with her eyes fixed on 
Alice and Mr. Robert Emberton, as they aat in friendly 
proximity aide by side upon the beautiful moas^lad rook. 

" There are no sunsets in the world equal to oar mount* 
ain onea here," said JUax, going through the seme oer»' 
mony as hia couain. 

" Not in Italy ?" asked Caroline, absently. 

" No — none as beautiful." 

" I have heard so muoh of the Italian sanset»— are they 
not superb." 

" Yes, the sky is very fair." 

" Very few clouds, I believe ?" said Caroline, still ab- 
sently, and feeling a very violent dislike for Hr. Bobert 
Emberton who waa fixing her siater's braoelet affeotion* 
aiely upon the beautiful arm. 

" I observed none, soaroety," aaid Max, aaking him- 
self why he had not before observed how fond Alice was 
of Mr. Emberton, upon whom she waa at that moment 
sweetly smiling. 

Caroline burat into a merry laugh. 

" You are not thinking of me that's plain, cousin JCax," 
she said. 

" Not thinking of yon ?" 

" You are looking all the while at Alice, at least!" 

" I believe we have both been looking in that direotion,'* 
Baid the young man, smiling, "suppose we go and see 
what they are examining so attentively." 

"With pleasure!" aaid Caroline, making a mook 
courtesy, and taking the offered arm with a laugh. It 
waa a flower that Alice and Mr. Emberton were examin- 
ing—one of those fair autumn flowers which glitter like 
stars all over our beautiful mountains. 

"What ia that?" aaked Caroline tttk\ft<^ \\.^ -^\'<!a. vw. 
ironical laa^, " what Shakspeate oaWa LoDe-\iv.i'U.«w*«aT 
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" I profess my entire ignoranoe, Hiss Caroline," said 
Mr, Robert Emberton, "I never stndied botany; — it 
bored me," 

" Oh, that is nothing extraordinary, sir," said Caroline, 
Batirioally, " botany does not monopolize the privilege." 

" Now you are going to out me up as usual. Hiss 
Caroline. Really, Ur. Conrtiandt will think me a moat 
anfortunete individual." 

" You are very fortunate I think, sir," said Max, " yon 
are in good spirits and amuse cousin AUoe. I o^n not." 

" Oh, Cousin Max !" said Alice, reproachfully. 

" I only mean that I am really very low-spirited and 
dull," said Max, grieved at the hurt expression of the 
little tender face, "Indeed I am always, and am a poor 
entertainer." 

" You seemed to he entertaining Miss Caroline very 
agreeably, sir," said Mr. Emberton, " she always laugha 
at instead of toith me," 

Caroline, aa if to verify this charge against her, bant 
into B merry laugh. 

" Upon my word !" she cried, " I think we ought to 
have arranged differently. You, cousin Max, with Alioe 
and I with Mr. Emberton ; though I know I should have 
got the worst of the bargain." 

" You flatter me : you are really too good to me," said 
Mr. Emberton, bowing ironically. 

"Well, I will not undervalue you so much," said 
Caroline merrily, " for when I have bored, and bored, and 
bored you still more, perhaps I shall discover the vein of 
gold, now hidden. But come let us go haok !" 

And they all returned to the mansion. They found 
the company about to separate for their different homes, 
and soon in the joyous and gay clatter of those friendly 
voices they lost sight of the comedy of errors they had 
ju2)t enacted. The sceno passed away like a momentary 
oloud floating across the sunlight — bat still that scene 
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was more important to thin hiiitory than a thoosaud din- 
ners. We might have detailed for the amtisement of oar 
readers, the jests, the laughter, the merry speeches of the 
ladies in the drawing-room, of the elderly gentlemen over 
their wine when these fair ladies had depart«d for a time, 
but our duty was to ahandon all this brilliant oompanf 
and busy ourselves with the four personages whose phases 
of character, and changes of feeling must enter chiefly 
into this chronicle. This duty pointed to the moat diffi- 
cult of two matters : for it is mere pastime to catch idle 
momentary words and laughter, and note the footprints 
of the march of incident ; but far more difficult to truth- 
fully outline, even, the characters of human beings. The 
tirst is easy sport, the latter a very different matter. 

This trifling scene was the means of developing clearly 
to their own eyes in those four hearts, a fact which 
hitherto they bad not given thought to. 

The company separated with many enpressions of good 
will, and soon there was nothing in this large room, where 
so many voices had hut now resounded, but silence. 

The Doctor had been much grieved at flax's melan- 
choly in the earlier part of the day. Bat when the young 
man retained from his walk with the fair girls bis cousins, 
this melancholy had disappeared, and there was life again 
in his large blue eyes. 

" Ah," murmured the astute observer of hnman nature, 
" the change has, Qod be thanked, commenced. What 
would they not deserve of me if they did away with his 
sombre thoughtfulness." 

The Rev. Ur. Courtlandt and bis wife with the young 
girls departed last. 

" Good-by, ancle," said Caroline, " oh, I have bad 
■och a delightful day. Such pleasant company." 

" Whose the most so, pray T' 

" Yours of oonrse — ^yon're such a nice old fellow," 

« Old indeed— at for^ « 
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" Well, * young fellow,* then.** 

<' I distrast your oompliments, you witch ; now I am 
quite sure you found Mr. Robert Emberton's sooiety 
enough to occupy you for the whole day," • 

Caroline laughed ironically. 

" No," she said, " he was ' bored' as usual." 

« As usual ?" 

** He always is ; but he says he will come rnd see us 
to-morrow or the next day, and not complain of dullness 
for once." 

"And you, Alice — have you had an agreeable tune?" 

"Very agreeable, dear uncle," said the young girl, 
looking at Max. 

Max smiled and sighed ; the Doctor caught the sigh in 
its passage. 

" Max," he said, "how has it been with you ?" 

" I am always in good spirits when I am with cousin 
Carry and cousin Alice." 

" Oh," cried Caroline, " what a gallant speech Mon- 
sieur le Voyageur." 

" And very sincere," said Max, looking at Alice, '^that 
is its only merit." 

" Well, now it strikes me," the Doctor said, laughing, 
" that you might be in good spirits oftener." 

" How, sir ?" 

" The Parsonage is not far." 

" Oh, I am going over to-morrow." 

" Yes," said Alice with a bright smile, " cousin Max 
promised to bring me something — ^though I had to tease 
him for it." 

" What sort of a something ?" 

"Oh, that's our secret, sir," said Alice, in her soft, 
musical voice which was the very echo of tenderness and 
joy, "the secret which is known to three people is no 
secret, you know." 

" I promised — ^" began Max. 
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" Nov, oousin !" said Alioe, BmiUng, " that will spoil 
■II." 

" Well, I won't ask," Doctor ConrtlaDdt said. " Max 
may take you wliat he chooses to take yon ; hat yoo 
shall take away a kiss from me. Come, both ! — hat one 
at a time. Q-ood ! now there is brother waiting for yoa, 
and your mother smiling at yon." 

" Au revoir .'" said Caroline, laog^iing merrily and 
making a mook ooortesy. 

" G-ood-hy, anole. Yon most oome and bring what 
yon promised, oonsin Kax," said Alioe ; and so the last 
of did guesta departed. 

O 




CHAPTER Xm. 



Alice's secret. 



On the next morning Doctor Courtlandt rose with the 
sun, and opening his window to the fresh morning air, 
inhaled joyfully that breath of golden autumn so fuxl of 
life and strength. 

'^ Ah," he said, << I should be in the hills by this time! 
I feel my old warlike instincts revive ; I am conscious of 
a deadly enmity to deer and turkeys. I should now be 
filling my chest with the full-flowing wind of the Sleepy 
Greek Mountain, yonder — I should be in the midst of 
those splendid woods hearing the merry leaves rustle in- 
stead of thus being a tardy sluggard here !" 

And Doctor Courtlandt dressed with the ease and 
rapidity of an old traveler ; and gay, light-hearted, ready 
to break his jokes upon any one who approached, de- 
scended to the breakfast room. 

Max was already there bending over a portfolio which 
lay upon his knees. His long fair hair half covered his 
face, as he sat with his delicate profile turned to the door by 
which his father entered, and the red, cheerful light of the 
crackling twigs in the fire-place— only a handful, to dispel 
the morning chilliness — brightened his eyes, and mingled 
itself with the clear sunlight streaming through the win- 
dow opening on the east. 

The Doctor clapped him on the shoulder. 

"What brought you down so soon, my boy? you are 
not generally so early a riser," said he« laughing. 

Max raised his face ; he was smiling. 

" I could not bear to lie in bed on such a lovely mcm- 
ing, sir," he replied. 
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" Why, that is well said ! Now suppose we go and 
look at the mountainB. I was born in the mouatainij, and 
hare all my life risen early to go and see the morning 
miat curl op from the streamB." 

"It is very beaatifal," said Max, potting on his hat, 
and placing under hia arm the portfolio. 

" Oh, grand !" and with this joyful exclamation, Boatoi 
Gourtlandt, aooompanled by his eon, went out upon the 
mountain side. 

"tibe," said he, "how fresh the trees and all are from 
their night's rest, so to speak. How still the air is ; nothing 
is stirring but those small I^rds, and that hawk floating 
far up above the mountain upon his long wings. Observe 
the mbt hanging above Meadow Branch — no traoe of the 
Parsonage or any other house. Yes! upon my word! 
theie it comes out! the sun is routing the mist — ^you 
have never seen any thing as pretty in Europe, my boy ! 
and day is on us ! with all the fresh vigor of youth and 
joy. That wind ! hear "how it floods the air with merry 
laughter ! the trees are positively so much variegated 
cloth of gold ! and the leaves dancing to the tinkling 
music ! Ah ! the air is full of it !" 

Max stood rapt with the beauty of the fair October 
morning ; and for the first time felt that autumn was not 
necessarily so sad. His eye sparkled, his cheeks filled 
with blood, and his eye drank in rapturously the whole 
beautiful landscape. 

" Splendid ; is it not ?" said Doctor Conrtlandt, " if I 
oould only sketch this scene !" 

" Here is my portfolio, sir." 

" Do you ever draw now ?" 

" Very seldom ; but I am determined some morning tc 
make a sketch of the valley from this very spot." 

In opening the portfolio, the yonng man's hand dis- 
placed a paper, which fell out on the grass. He picked 
it up, smiling 
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'< Here is something about the mountains, sir/' he said. 

" "What — poetry ? Heaven defend me !" 

'< Yes ; and I had selected it for Alice." 

" For Alice ?" 

" You recollect yesterday, when they went away, Alice 
said I had promised her something. My promise was to 
write for her some verses, and this was already written.'* 

"About the mountains?" 

" Here it is, sir ; it was written on the Atlantic, yearp 
ago." 

" How ! when we were — ^" 

'< Going to Europe ; yes, sir ; it sounds low-spirited, 
and I was very much so at the time." 

" But you are not now, my boy ?" said Doctor Conrt- 
landt, wistfully, taking the paper as he spoke. 

" No, sir ;" Max replied with a smile, " I believe I am 
getting hearty again. I feel very well indeed, and was 
laughing a little while ago at the excess of sentiment 
which produced those verses — ^when you found me in the 
breakfast-room, you know." 

The verses were written in a plain, delicate hand, and 
ran as follows : 

"The sunset died 
In regal pomp and pzide— 
I should have died 
Before I left my mountain nd*! 

** Poor heart ! I sighed, 
Is happiness denied 
To thee untried 
Here on the quiet mountain ddol 

''The trees were dyed 
In erening^s crimson tide. 
Rolled far and wide 
Along the merry mountain sida. 

*^ This was my bride ! 
And what man shall deride 
The daisy pied, 
Tbat blooms upon the mountain ddel 
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"The red ilaj died; 
VTith bittei tear* I cried, 
I ibould have died 
Before I left my home. 
My own dtmr mountain aide !" 

" Hum !" said the Doctor, critically, " the last varse 
seems to me redandaot ; but I have no douht it will serve 
your purpose. Well, you are back to your monntain 
side ! Don't write melancholy poetry any more, my boy." 

" I never write, sir ; and I am sure yon wonld not 
have been annoyed with my scribbling this morning, but 
for the fact of our walk out here." 

" No annoyance, my dear boy ; pleasure — pleasure ; 
but oome, I see aunt yonder marshaling the tnrkeya, and 
now see ! she beckons." 

" G-ood-morning," said the old lady, who was ooonting 
the keys in her large key-baaket, " why,. Max, you look 
nncoramonly well." 

" And I have an excellent appetite, aunt," replied Uax, 
laughing. 

" Come, agreeable Mrs. Coartlandt," said the Doctor, 
" let ns have some breakfast, if you please." 

" It is ready, nephew." 

And so they all entered and sat down to break&at 
Max, as he said, had an excellent appetite; and so over* 
joyed was the worthy Doctor at seeing his son thus re- 
covering hia strength, that they had no sooner risen from 
the table than he su^ested a bout with the foils. Max 
went up stairs to procure them. 

Just as he left the room a merry voice was heard at the 
door, crying, " Good-morning, good folks !" and Caroline 
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A BOUT WITH FOILS. 

<< Q-ooD morning, uncle !" oried Caroline. ^^ Aunt Conrt- 
landt, how well you look after all the worry yesterday. 
I'm as glad to see you as if I had been away for a month 
instead of one night. I just got my riding dress, and 
rode over as the morning was so fine !" 

"What a nice dress;" said Doctor Courtlandt, "ah, 
the young ladies of the present day are quite different 
from those of the old time. Silk is now the rule, then 
linsey was decidedly more fashionable." 

" You speak as if you were as old as Methuselah." 

" Fm past forty. Carry," replied the Doctor, " I am 
getting old." 

" You shall not grow old ; I will keep you young, uncle.** 

" How will you accomplish that ?" 

" By laughing at you." 

" Laughing at me, indeed." 

" You know then you will laugh back at ma ; aad aa 
long as people laugh they do not look old." 

" Well, take off that riding skirt ; that at least is no 
laughing matter." 

" Certainly ; where is my agreeable cousin Max ?" 

" Ah ! there is the cat out of the bag. You did not 
oome to see me — but Max." 

" Fie ! uncle ; a young lady visit a gentleman ! Indeed !" 

And the young girl's pretty lip curled scornfully. 

" Come, come," said the Doctor, " I foresee you will 
spend your mdignation on the unfortunate Max— a kisa 
will make us good friends again." 
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" Who oonld quarrel with you, yon nice old man !" 
orted Caroline, running to hirn. 

" Take care ! your skirt will trip yon !" cried Mrs. 
Courtlandt. 

The caution oame too late ; — Caroline, full of life anJ 
merriment — a merriment which reddened her cheeks 
and danced in her sparkling eyes, sprang furward sc 
qnickly, that the long skirt she wore got beneath her feet, 
and she fell forward — not into the aTms of the nice olil 
man, her ancle, but into those of Max, who at that mo- 
ment entered with the foils and masks. 

The Doctor hurst into laughter. 

" Bravo !" he cried, " there is a nice present Miss Caro> 
line makes you, Hax ; thank her." 

" Of herself, sir ?" said the yoang man, with a pleasant 
laugh, " then I accept unconditionally." 

Caroline langhed, and quickly extricated herself from 
her cousin's embrace. 

" Thank you," she said ; " it is Leap Year, but I hava 
no intention of presenting myself to any body." 

" Especially to such a dull fellow as myself," said Max. 

" You are not dull, cousin : how could you be ? a trav- 
eled gentleman, full of accomplishments, elegant graces ; 
and then your bow — that is nonpareil." 

" What a tongne, you little witch !" said the Doctor. 

" And now you are about to exhibit year fencing graces, 
I suppose," said Caroline ; " come, begin !" 

Max smiled, and took his foil, without paying any at- 
tention to his cousin's raillery. The Dfiotcr put on hiii 
mask, and bent his foil on the toe of hia boot. 

" Two to one on uncle !" cried Caroline, laughing and 
retreating from the glittering steel, which the Doctor, with 
the ease of a practiced swordsman, whirled around him — 
going through the motions of engaging and disengaging. 

"Two to one — say you?" replied her nnde; "that 
were too mach, unless yon woo." 
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" I declare, uncle, you are the smartest old gallant I 
have ever seen ! Well, I'll bet cousin Max that you throw 
his sword out of his hand in half a minute." 

" Take the bet, Max," said the Doctor. 

<' I am afraid you will, sir," Max replied, laughing. 

" Bet — ^bet, nevertheless." 

<<What shall the bet be, cousin Garry?" asked the 
young man. 

" Your hat against my riding-cap. You will look very 
nice riding back with me without your hat." 

" Done," said Max, putting on his mask. 

« En garde /" said. Doctor Courtlandt ; and Max placed 
himself in position. 

<* All fair now, uncle," said the young girl, laughing. 

" I pledge you my honor I will try to make him lose. 
So take care of your weapon, Max." 

Max grasped his foil with an experienced hand, and, 
throwing back his hair, fixed his eyes upon those of his 
father, and crossed his weapon. The two swords clashed, 
and half a dozen rapid passes ensued, in which neither 
were marked. 

'' I need not have chalked the button, sir," said the 
young man ; " I can not touch you." 

" Try again," said Caroline. 

The weapons were again crossed ; and after a rapid 
passage, in which the foils writhed around each other 
like glittering serpents, the young man was struck upon 
the breast. 

'* You are dead," said Doctor Courtlandt ; '^ see. Max, 
on your heart ! The mark is perfectly plain. You are a 
dead man !" 

" I never felt better in my life," replied Max, laughing. 

" Now for the bet," said Caroline. 

" Ah ! I forget," said the Doctor, taking his place. 

The weapons crossed a third time ; and after a dozen 
rapid passes the young man, by a quick turn of the wrist) 
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gent Doctor Coartlandt's foil flying to the other side of 
the room. 

" Oh, how nice !" cried CaroUae. 

"Faith!" said Doctor Courtlaadt, rubbiog his arm, 
*' yon have a good wrist, Max," 

" And I have won yoor cap, ooasin Caroline," the yoong 
man said. 

" But you would not be so nngallant as to take it?" 

"Indeed I will: I would have had great snooesa in 
pleading for my hat, had you won." 

"Well, there it is, sir; I take baok all I sail? aboDt 
your gallantry and acoomplishmenta." 

" I appeal from Hiss Courtlandt out of humor to Mias 
Courtlandt pleased," said Haz, laughing, and taking the 
little cap with it^i black feather. 

" That is right, Max," said the Doctor ; " oompel her 
to oornply with the oonditions of the bet." 

" Will yon try another pass, sir ?" 

" No, thank you ; by no means ; I have enough. My 
arm is still stunned to the very elbow. I shonid have 
killed yon, but yon have, in reality, disabled me. Yoa 
profited by La Force's teaching, faith." 

" Fencing was my only amusement, sir, yoa know." 

" Yes, yes — ^you have, however, turned your science to 
some profit. A nice cap you have lost, Carry, by yonr 
betting mania." 

" Dear old man ! I do not regret it — for it was for 
your sake. Now I must go back; I just galloped over, 
and had no idea I should be so muoh amused." 

"Hax, do you go over this morning?" asked Doctor 
Courtlandt 

"Yes, sir; I have jnst ordered my horae, end when- 
ever oousin Carry is ready, I am." 

" I am ready now ; but poor me, what am I to do with- 
out my oap ?" 

" The best you can." 
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"Well, Mr. TJnoourtly, oome; I don't care for any 
My curls are not so unbeooming, and the sun is not 
not enough to freckle my face. Good-by, dear uncle — 
and you, aunt, come over as soon as you can." 

And with these words the young girl, holding up her 
long skirt, went out, followed by Max, who bore in his 
hand the riding-cap. 

'^ Please give it to me," said Caroline, as she took her 
seat in the saddle. 

" That depends upon your behavior, cousin Cdroline,'' 
said Max. 

"What! on the ride?" 

" Yes ; so take care !" 

" Keep it then !" cried the young girl, shaking back 
her long curls, and rapidly setting forward toward the 
Parsonage. Max followed, and took his place at her 
side in excellent spirits, and anticipating a delightful 
visit. 

A quarter of a mile from the house, they met Mr. 
Robert Emberton, riding very languidly toward Doctor 
Gourtlandt's. He saluted the young lady with negligent 
politeness, and drew up. 

"Where are you going?" asked Caroline. 

" To Doctor Courtlandt's — then to the Parsonage, to 
see Miss Alice," said Mr. Emberton, laconically. 

" What, pray, takes you to uncle's ?" 

" My horse," said Mr. Emberton ; " and in addition to 
that execrable animal, a note from that amiable sister of 
mine, Josephine." 

And Mr. Emberton was about to pass on. 

" Stop," said Caroline, " there is one of the Lock serv- 
ants going home ; he will take it." 

Mr. Emberton hesitated. 

" I had promised myself a pleasant talk with Doctor 
Courtlandt — most entertaining gentleman I have ever 
known — " b© sf^id, "but he is probably busy to-day. 
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Therefore,** added Ur. Emberton nnioKly, lest Max should 
have RD opportnnity of asBuring him that his &ther was 
at leisare, " I will oontiniie od my way to the Parsonage 
Don't let me stop yoa." 

Caroline, after some hesitation, agreed to laugh at this 
speech ; and Mr. Emberton delivered the note to . the 
servant who was passing on a wagon horse. 

" YoQ may join us if yon choose," said Caroline, "or 
ride alone." 

" Well, I'll go with you," said Mr, Emberton. 

And they all oontinoed their way to the Parsonags. 




CHAl TER IV. 

THE BRACELET AND THE IfeTB. 

Doctor Gourtlandt stood watching Max and Caroline 
as long as they were in sight, with a well-pleased smile 
upon his thoughtful face. 

^' She would make him a most excellent wife," he mur- 
mured, *' but I do not think they are at all more attached 
to each other than cousins, who are friends, are usually. 
But the one great fact which remains, is this — Max is 
better, stronger, gayer, more lively. He no longer mopes, 
ihough his sadness has not entirely left him, and he still 
thinks too much. Certainly that was a happy day in 
Italy when I said to myself, ^ All this is worse than idle 
— let us go back again to Virginia.' Here has been a 
greater change than I could have hoped in so short a 
time; and, by. my faith, I believe these two young girls 
have been the means. How gay and sincere a spirit is 
Caroline's — ^how cheerful and tender Alice's ; they are 
paragons of sincerity and true-heartedness withal — and 
such mere children. Come ! can I not be content with 
my young cavalier, but I must be coveting my neighbors' 
children ? What a glorious fellow Max would be were 
his spirits once back again ; what a wrist he has ; well, 
we will trust to time, and new scenes. 

" New scenes ! that cap of Caroline^'s brought tome some 
very old scenes ;" and the Doctor smiled thoughtfully ; 
" it resembles exactly my Romeo cap, in former times." 

The Doctor's brow clouded over, and he sighed. That 
poor heart had never entirely recovered from its wound. 
Hei image still remained shrined in his memory and 
heait. 

'^And my £omeo coat? Where is that?" he said. 
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with a moarnfnl smile. " Ah, I reoolleot; I will go and 
look at it, even if it throws me baok onoe more to those 
times. Should I avoid these tender memories ? No — no I 
a thousand times!" 

And going to his chamber the Doctor opened a eloset, 
and after some time spent in searching, drew forth the 
ctmt which he had worn on that night, whose events vt 
have chronicled in former pages of this history. 

" Twenty-five years nearly," he murmured ; "that is 
a long time. Ah ! how all that past revives for me ! 
There again is the crowd ; there the bright faces, the 
good true-hearted friends, the old-fashioned dresses, the 
trembling form of Barry !" 

The Doctor mused long with dreamy eyes — all the past 
seemed to defile before him with its bright faces and gay 
scenes. Then sighing deeply, he took the coat and was 
about to fold it again, and pat it away, when he felt some> 
thing in the pocket. He drew this aomethingoat; it was a 
small red sandal-wood bracelet, such as are worn by girls. 

For a moment he sat gazing at the bracelet in astoniah- 
ment ; but suddenly his eyes lighted up with merriment, 
and the old odd smile passed over his lips. 

" Who would have ijiought it I" he said, " this bracelet 
has aotnally been in this pocket for nearly twenty-five 
years. It was Josephine's ! I remember now distinctly 
how I obtained it on the evening I played Romeo. We 
were coming out together, and the yorng lady compli- 
ment«d me upon my style of playing it. 'The good 
opinion of no one pleases me bo much,' I said. What a 
joyous heart heat in my bosom then ! And then Jose- 
phine, that bright child timidly gave me this! 'to make 
r,ie her knight," she said !" 

The Doctor mused and smiled, holding the bracelet 
absently, his eyes fixed on the carpet 

" Ah ! those days are gone;" he mnrmuj:ed, "youth vt 
so short, manhood comes so soon', ct© Xoti?, o^i a^^ '^'^ 
•hill me wholly. My strengtli even no-w "» -w«.^\'£i%^ »sA 
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time, after destroyiDg my heart and memory, will also an> 
nihilatemyexisteDce. Ob, merciful Father ! let menotlrNit] 
that past — may I never lose the memory of my childhood 
and my boyhood ! May those who have it in their power 
bi revive those memories, do so — in whatever manner; 
■whether by a word, a picture, a piece of music, or—" 

" A note, sir," said a voice behind the Doctor, " a note 
from Mills Emberton." 

The Doctor was struck with this apposite continuation 
of bis sentence ; be took the note with a smile, opened it, 
and read : 

" Hiss Josephine Emberton is almost aabamed to tres- 
pass on the time and kindness of Dootor Courtlondt, espe 
oially so short a time after his arrival. But presuming, 
on her long acquaintance, she asks as a favor that be will 
call on her some time to-day, if it ahonld be perfectly 
convenient, assuring him that be will be able to aasiat 
her in a very annoying matter." 

"Away with dreams; here is the waking existence! 
away with imagination ; here is reality I" exclaimed Doo- 
tor Cuurtlandt. And putting the bracelet in bis pocket, 
after carefully folding up and restoring to its place the 
Romeo coat, he descended. Mrs. Courtlandt met bim. 

" I must go to see Miss Emberton by particular re- 
quest, aunt," be said, *' here is ber note. My farm busi- 
ness most wait." 

And leaving the note with Mrs. Courtlandt, be went 
and ordered his horse. In a quarter of an hour he was 
in the saddle, and on bis way to Miss Emberton's. 

He returned in the afternoon, and on again seeing Mrs. 
Courtlandt, smiled. 

"What was the business — the 'annoying matter,* I 
mean, nephew ?" asked the old lady. 

" Guess." 

" I can not." 

" To tell her if a man wHw offered himself for an over* 
nsetf Wfw capable or not" 
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*' Coald not her brother ?" 

"Oh; Mr. Robert has not studied farming; I have, 
jroa know — but still, Miss Emberton should have sent 
for you ; you are a much better one than myself." 

•' Pshaw !" 

" But that was not the most striking part of the 
affair." 

"What do you mean?" 

" Can yon imagine who the man was whb Jesired to 
fill the position of overseer at the 01ades ?" 

" No ; I never could guess." 

" Ur. Huddleshingle." 

" What! he who in old times— whom Brother Jaoob— " 

" Yes — the very same !" 

"And how did yon arrange it; is Ae Miss Emberton's 
overseer ?" 

" No, no— upon seeing me he became very eiDbarrasaed 
and angry, and refused to live at the Q-lades, saying ho 
had ohanged his mind. He will go to the West, he aays, 
to-morrow ; and I feel little commiseration for him. He 
sever was an honest man." 

*' That was a most scandalous trick of his." 

" Yes, yes, aunt ; but this entails on me the discovery 
of another overseer for Hiss Emberton. Well, I must go 
and consult her on the subject. She is a most agreeable 
person, aunt," said the Doctor, thoughtfully, " and leas 
nhan^ed than I imagined." 

" I always tol J you Josephine was an excellent girl. 
She is little altered in charaoter, though much mor«> 
sedate." 

" I returned some of her property — an old bracelet ; 
and we bad a very hearty old time laugh. Really she is 
a very agreeable woman, excellent Mrs. Courtlendt! Ba 
where is Max ?" 

"There he is coming," said Mrs. CoTutVuA^. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

COMFORT AND HELP TO THE WEAK- HEARTED. 

Max came in looking Ill-hnmored and melaDoholy : liat 
there wad in this expression of disquietude nothing resem- 
bling hia habitual Hombre and listless apathy. Plainly his 
moodiness was the result of some direot tangible oircum- 
stanoe which had lately occurred ; and that, the watchful 
eye of Doctor Courtlandt discerned as usu^l at the first 
glance. Thus the young man's low spirits did not afQiot 
him in the least ; very evidently it did not lie very deep 
beneath the surface, and thus would easily pass away. 

Uax saluted bis father and aunt, and after a few list- 
less words again put on his hat, and carelessly walli&d out 
upon the hill. He bent his way to the spot whote they 
had wandered along on that beautiful evening — himself 
his cousins, and Mr. Robert Emberton — and reaching the 
moss-covered rook upon which Alice and her companion 
had seated themselves, stopped moodily. The evening 
was very fine; the sun, just about to set, filled the air 
with its warm rosy light, and the whole universe seemed 
to be at rest. The perfume of the autumn leaves floated 
hither and thither borne along by the soft breeze, and 
there was in every feature of the fair landscape, vailed as 
it was by the slight haze, that thoughtful, melancholy 
grace, which inclines the heart and memory to dreamy 
reverie. 

The young man seated himself upon the rook where 
Alice had sat, and fell into this dreamy species of reverie. 
But there was little inclination for pleatiant thought in 
his mind. That visit from which he had anticipated so 
much delight, had by one of those onluoky circumstances 
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which seem to spriDg up in the path of all men like an 
adverse fate, been tnroed into a bitter trial. He had 
gone from home on that morning, happy, joyful, fiill of 
an "unaooustomed Bpirit," which had "lifted him above 
the ground with cheerful thoughts." Alice, he said to 
himself, would be there to meet him, and in her dea' 
company he would spend a long happy day, in tb' bright ' 
suDshiae, wandering in search of flowers, directing hin 
steps to every pretty knoll and forest glade, drinkbg 
in the music of her voice, the soft light of her tender 
thoughtful eyes. 

All this the young man had promised himaelf, and all 
this had been reversed by the simple presence of Mr. 
Robert Emberton, who like a Satan entered his Paradise 
and threw every thing into confusion. 

Hr. Emberton throughout the whole day— Uax re- 
flected with bitter enmity — had attached himself to Alice, 
and this on the avowed ground that Caroline had quarreled 
with him, and for the time had declined to accept hia 
overtures of friendship. That this was all a pretense on 
Ht. Emberton's part, merely a ruse to cover his preference 
for Alice, was perfectly plain to the young man ; and this 
view was completely substantiated by the simple fact that 
GaroUne had plainly not " fallen out" with Hr. Emberton. 
He, Uax, had attached himself perforce to that young lady, 
and in consequence a drama was enaoted, of which tlie 
former scene upon the spot he now occupied was hut the 
rehearsal ; a drama full of mistakes, misonderstandings, 
explanations, and complaints. So the day passed, and 
four persons who undeniably took pleasure in each other's 
pooiety, had separated with ilUoonoealed bad-humor. 

It was perfectly plain to the young man that Alice did 
not care for htm, whether she felt a very lively afleotion 
foi Hr. Emberton, or not. This possibility made Hax at 
the same time wrathfnl and wretched. If such tocrt *kA 
case what right had he to com\i\a.m.,\v& taVoi^. ^isMl6&. 
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if Atine preferred the society of VLi. Emberton to his own, 
wfts Dot such a preferenoe perfectly proper and rational *. 
What waa he, with hia melancholy face and abstracted 
manner, the young man thought— his proud lip ourling 
sorrowfully — that the young girl should abandon for hia 
society so very elegant a gentleman — ao fiill of amusing 
anecdote, and sparkling repartee, so easy, graorfnl, so 
calculated to pleaee the taste of women with hia pleaaant 
humor \ 

The oonseqaenoe of this train of thought was t^at 
gradually the young man's mind — like a cup held b«. 
neath a rock, dripping with braokish water — filled with 
harsh and poisoned thoughts. Anger, jealousy, love, 
cbaaed each other incessantly through hia moody brain, 
and wrapped in this reverie ao full of anguish, he lost 
sight of the fair scene around him, as completely as if it 
had no real existenoe ; his feverish eyea fixed alone on 
the soene* his brain bad oonjnred up. 

Suddenly be felt a band upon his shoulder ; and turn- 
ing round, saw bis father who had approached witbont 
hia perceiving it, ao profoundly had he been abiiorbed io 
this bitter and agitating reverie. 

" You are melancholy, my child," said Doctor Court- 
londt, tenderly, " come, drive away these thoughts which 
follow you like bounds ; yield to them and they will tear 
you down and kill yon." 

The young man, troubled and gloomy, made no reply. 

" I do not aak you the occasion of your melaooholy," 
continued the Doctor, " but I offer yon a medicine which 
will prove a panacea, whatever your malady may be. 
Plainly somethiog annoys and agitates you. Well, take 
my advice, and banish this something from your mind." 

"I can not, air; — I confess I am annoyed," the young 
man added, in a low voice, "more than annoyed." 

"Well, rid yourself of this annoyance; for you oaa. 
Yontb is so credulous. ■<" Aagp.T In every thing; all 
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diinga loom large and threateniag throagh the mist of 
inexperieace. The shadowH — long and enarmous, it is 
true, but ahadows still — are, in your eyes, giants armed 
with wrath and destniotioD. Laugh at them \ laugh at 
your annoyances ! they are but shadowu." 

" Yes, sir," mormtired Max, " shadows — for they 
darken my heart." 

" My son," said Doctor Courtlandt, taking the young 
man's arm and pointing to the setting sun, "what see 
you there ?" 

" Sunset, sir — night is ooming." 

"Nothing more!" 

" Darkness and wind." 

" ICore, more is coming, Hax, than darkness and oold 
and the chill biting wind ! The morning also comes ! — 
the morning full of warmth, and light, and joy; filled 
with the music of gay birds, instinct with hope and hap- 
piness ' You believe as much from faith, since you sec 
no trace now of any such thing ; well, bring your faith 
to bear upon the world ! If G-od obscures the heart with 
shadows, He can also again illuminate it with joy ; if yoo 
are unhappy, you nlay still be very happy. I have never 
yet despaired; and because I have seen in every event of 
my checkered life the hand of God. He does every thing 
for the besi, and lets no sparrow fall unheeded. Re- 
member that ! The misery of His poor creatures here ia 
not pleasing to that merciful and omnipotent God ; enough ! 
remember this, my child! Let us return." 

And accompanied by hia son Doctor Conrtlandt m- 
toj aed to the hoosa. 



CHAPTER IVII. 

BT THE FIRESIDE. 

The autninn passed with all its joyful spleodor and 
its dreamy beanty ; its singing birds, and maay-oolored 
forests, and its tender flowers glittering like jewels in the 
creviGes between mossy rocks, and on the sonny hillsides. 
The winter wind had come ; and it sighed mournfully 
throngh the tall bare trees whieh bent before it now — bo 
stormy was it — bnt then sprang up again like giants, and 
catohing it in their gaunt hands, made it sue loud for 
mercy. Ah ! very unlike those soft breezes, were these 
stormy winter blasts, which had dispelled with a single 
breath, the tender haze of autumn from the woods and 
hills. They rolled like thunder through the lofty pinea, 
or like a great organ peal — so " musiooi" was this " dis- 
cord ;" so " sweet" this " thunder" of the winter wind. 

Then the sky became obscured as if some enormoua 
flock of wild pigeons, such as once were wont to pass 
here in Virginia, were flying over the mountain land ; 
then one morning when the mountaineers arose, they saw 
pass by their windows myriads of downy flakes, which 
any one of imaginative temperament might have said, 
were in troth the feathers, soft and very white, of those 
flying pigeon- nations, scattered from those mid -air-flying- 
breasts, by the great stormy artillery of Heaven. 

The autumn was, thus, dead ; wild geese no longer were 
seen flying southward far up in the clouds, from which 
their faint cry floats so clearly to the ear ; the carol of 
the robin was no longer heard ; the flowers had perished, 
even the golden-rod, last lingerer on the hillr ;— in one 
Word, winter had set in in «B.iD&aV , iWici vu ^^ taaiuitaia- 
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land, and one of those good, honest, old-time snows, 
which scorned to lie less than a foot or two in depth, now 
wrapped the whole landscape in its bridal vail. 

In the houses, diligent preparation had been made to 
meet the enemy ; and every where he was routed by blaz- 
ing wood fires, and by furs such as fair ladies wrap them- 
selvett in, when the merry sleigh-bells tinkle at f^e door. 
Bnt more than all did the oold dismal winter night yie'd 
up iti power for evil before the merry laughter of the 
happy-hearted children in the long evenings playing their 
thousand games — as " Blind man's buff," " 'Tia oats, 
peas, beans, and barley grow," and many others — by the 
bright, roaring fire. At the houses where these scenes 
were enacted, this merry laughter heard, the grim old 
Winter dared not show his nose, but peeping through the 
window furtively, passed on slowly, otherwhither ! 

We have thought it unnecessary to chronicle all the 
sayings and doings of the personages of this brief history ; 
since the few scenes we have attempted to trace, have 
we hope, served to indicate sufficiently for the purposes 
of the narrative up to the present moment, the ohorooters 
and surroundings of those personages. 

Doctor Courtlaadt had become now quite a regular 
visitor at the Glades, and indeed Miss Emberton had 
found the little whist parties, which were gotten np by 
him for her amusement, a verv aoceptable substitute for 
the usual listless " reading aluud" of her brother, in the 
long winter evenings. Mr. Robert Emberton cherished 
for his sister a very devoted affection, but reading he con- 
sidered a great bore — much more, reading aloud. Doctor 
Courtlandt's whist arrangement, therefore, met with the 
hearty approbation of both the brother and sister ; and 
Mr. Emberton's opinion ofthe elegant traveled gentleman, 
spurred by self-interest, vastly increased. He had, how. 
ever, deferred in all things to Doctor ('.oiKt\Ms.4\.,,''"»*sa\'4tisi 
first moment of their acquamt&ncA. ■^,\w*c«&»<f*«'»^ 
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nnw domiciled at the Glades, gained a new interest firom 
his former aoquaintanoe with such a man. 

At the Parsonage, Hr. Robert Emberton and Mr. Max 
Conrtlandt were very constant visitors. The Comedy of 
Errors had been repeated so often, that it might have 
been justly considered a great favorite with the actors 
and the audience— on this occasion, one and the same. 
The young men often drove over to ride the ladies out in 
their sleighs ; and this tacit rivalry had in a f^.eat degree 
served to remove Mr. Emberton's listlessness, and Uax'a 
melancholy. 

Thus more than a month had passed rapid ly, and Christ- 
mas began to hint of ita approach, in the diligent attention 
paid by Mrs- Conrtlandt to her larder, in the busy em- 
ployment of the young girls on their various " Christmas 
gifts" to be— but more than all in the joyful anticipation 
plain in every eye. 

The sunshine sparkling on the biu>w, was not half u 
brilliant as those joyful eyes. 
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CHAPTER ITUL 

COMEDY OF ERRORS : ACT T. 

One fine morning two gayly oapariaoned aleighs were 
' Btaoding before the door of the Parsonage, the horses of 
which tossed their beads impatiently, and sparned with 
their shaggy-fetlooked feet, the glittering snow. At every 
movement of their heads, the sleigh-bells attached to their 
harness gave out a merry jingling ; at each pawing with 
their impatient feet, the snow flew around like a olond of 
pearly powder. 

Within, in the comfortable dining-room, roared cheer* 
fully a huge wood fire, and round this fire were grouped, 
the old mountaineer, VLra. Conrtlandt (her husband was 
absent on a pastoral visit), Alioe, and Caroline. 

The yonng girls were wrapping themselves up in that 
mountain of shawls, and fare, and oomforta, which young 
ladies will always continue to wrap themselves up in, to 
the end of the world. Caroline's merry face and dancing 
eyes were already half buried in a huge *' nnbia," and 
she overflowed with joy and laught«r at every word which 
was uttered ; Alice, more quiet and sedate, bat foil of 
autioipation, bad already put on her wrapping. 

Hax and lEr. Robert Emberton, enveloped in their 
comfortable sartonta, leaned opposite each other against 
the mantle-piece. 

Old hunter John looked at his graDdchildren with 
afieotionate pride. 

" There you are," he said, his old face lit up with a 
happy smile, " all wrappin' up and fixin' yourselves as if 
you were going to the end of the worlds instead at t».'t.\tl 
» little jaaot to towD*. CYi«6ka«»x«4wi'V««^\\^?'^*^^ 



" Thank you for the oompliment, grandfather," said 
Aiioe, demurely. 

"I'm a poor hand at payin' compliments," said the 
old mountaineer, smiliog. "When I was a youngster I 
did a deal of it, though ; and I always found it best to 
pile 'em up pretty strong ; the girla Uked it all the better^ 
if I don't disremember." 

" Take warning, gentlemen !" cried Caroline. •* tbbi« 
is a great deal of truth in what grandfather aays," 

" Yea !" said the old man, with a cheerful and thought- 
fdl look, "I was a wild youngster, and many's the time 
I have spent the whole night ^halting my heels to the 
rausio of the fiddle ! The times then were most nigh 
uproarious, and the girls thought nothing of danoin' reela 
from sundown to sunrise. Merry times ! merry times !" 
sighed the old man, " but all gone many a long day into 
the dnst. They were like wild geese flyin' 'way off to 
the south, and never oomin' back again; but I don't 
mourn over 'em. The Lord has been very good to me, 
and the old time was bright enough for me considerin'. 
Now I am mighty feeble, and most nigh gone to the other 
country ; I begin to think the horn is goJn' to sound for 
roe 'fore long; and when it does sound, I'm in hopes I'll 
be able to say, ' Gome, Lord Jesus, I've been a waitin' for 
you long.' " 

Alice put her arms round the old man's neok, and 
kissed him. 

" Don't be gloomy, dear grandfather," she said, with a 
tremor in her voice. 

" I ain't gloomy, darlin'," the old man said, " no, no, 
I ain't gloomy I Why should I be gloomy ? I might 'a 
been once. When I was a young strong man I lived my 
life like the rest, without thinking or caring for any thing 
but the fun and frolic of the time. My heart was full of 
blood, and I never knew what it was to be weary in the 
pld days then — not if I hunt«d for days and nights togeth* 
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w, or was oa tha Injan trail 'way off in the backwoods — 
tho' the woods here were far enough back from the Ridge. 
If you had 'a told me then I waa soon goin' to die and 
leave all the fine world, and have no more fine times 
a-dancin', aal huntin', and froliokin' with the boys, yon 
might 'a made me ^lootny ; it would be too much to ex- 
pect the youDg people to give np their life, when they 
enjoy every thing so much, 'thout feelin' as if they would 
like to stay in the grand, beautiful world. No, no! the 
young love life, and the merciful G-od wisely made it so. 
They have nothing to do with sighin', and moanin', and 
thinkin' of the other world, though I don't deny they had 
oetter be givin' some thought to the time when the 
trampet '11 aoand. I might 'a felt gloomy then, if some 
body had 'a told me, ' Hunter John, you're goin' to die.' 
But now I look on this world as my tarryin* place foi a 
little while only. My heart ain't got maoh blood in it, 
and my body's gettin' mighty poorly and feeble, and 'fore 
long, Alice dear, the time will come when the old man, 
your grandfather, will lay with his forefathers in the dust 
out o' which God made him. No, no !" the old man said 
cheerfally, " I'm a lookin' forward to the time with hope. 
The old weak body is nigh parted from the spirit, but 
the spirit don't want to stay. It's bound home, my 
darlin'." 

Alice turned round to wipe her eyes. 

" Qo on now, children," said hantor John, "yea are in 
the spring time. Daughter Sally a-knitting and smiling 
yonder is the summer, and I am the winter ; but yon 
are the spring; go, children." 

" We are going to bring Saint Nio np, dear grand- 
father," said Caroline, " he's a good old man, and I know 
you'll like him." 

" I never did see him yet," replied hunter John, smiling 
and kissing tiie young girl, " but I've heard of him oftene- 
times. Come, yon'ie a-Voam'' time." 
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The girls kissed their mother, for young ladies never 
omit this ceremony in the preseoo* of gentlemen, and ran 
to the door. tit. EmbeTton'a sleigh was the nearest, and 
Alios happened to reach the door before Caroline. The 
consequence was that the fifth act of the comedy of errors 
was inaugurated hy Ur. Emberton's politely helping Alioe 
into his sleigh. Not one of the party looked at any other 
member of it, and Max 'assisted Caroline into his sleigh 
without betraying his disappointment. 

The heavy furs were thrown over them, and the two 
sleighs darted from the door like flashes of light, leaving 
behind them — as a ship leaves in her wake a trail of fuam 
— a long "dying fall" of merry bell-ohime mosio, « Am 
fiwtj kir. 




CHAPTER III. 

IK THE FIRBT 8LEIQR : OR PROPERLT THE 8EORI 

Mh. Emberton and Alice, inasmuch as their sleigh w .1 
before that of Max and Caroline, took the lead ; and in » 
few moment!) — so rapid was their flight — the whole party 
arrived at and commenced the ascent of the Third Hill 
mouDtain, cutting tiirough the heavy snow drifts, darting 
along on the hard frozen portions of the road, and every 
moment rising higher above the little valley which they 
could already, from their elevated position, overlook 
throughout its entire length and breadth. 

The morning was bright and beautiful, but bracing 
and cold. The cool wind brought roses into the cheeks 
of the young girls, and the sunlight flooded their bright 
faces and laughing eyes with its full golden splendor. 

Nestling under her furs, Caroline bent her eyes on the 
eleigh which glided rapidly, with ita merry bells some 
distance on before them. She seemed to be somewhat 
annoyed at the unlucky mistake which had thrown her 
with her cousin. Not that Caroline disliked Max; on 
the contrary she was very fond of him ; but only in that 
cousinly degree which is so far removed from any softer 
feeling. She had set her heart on riding with Ur. Em- 
berton that day ; and had arranged an agreeable little 
series of teasings for his especial benefit ; and she was 
much disappointed at not being ahle to carry into efibot 
these amiable intentions. 

Max's eyes, if the truth must be told, were also fixed 
upon the sleigh in advance of them, muoh more freqaent- 
ly than upon the beautiful girl at his side. We <cx>!s^ 
bia secret at least — if that ot olVw '^twkw% Nfr ^i'*' »«= 
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plain ; and it must be confessed the young man had felt 
a very acute disappointment, at the accident which had 
prevented him from having the charming ride he had 
promised himself with Alice hy his side. Ur. Emberton 
did not improve in his opinion, for his own agency in the 
matter. 

" See what a glorious day, cousin Caroline," said Max, 
"here we are on the mountain top, and yonder is the 
North Uonntain which we must also cross before we nan 
swoop down on Martinsburg." 

"Yes, yes, a lovely day!" cried Caroline, "hat the 
jrind is very cold." 

" Ob, you must expect that^" 

" In a sleigh ride, I know. I rather enjoy the oold.** 

"Wrap up well — fix the bear skin over your feet 
securely," said the young man, bending down and arrang- 
ing the fur around the young girl's delicate ankles. 

" Oh, they feel much warmer now ! Thank you. 
How fast we are going I" ' 

" Do yon like sleigh bells V 

" Oh, I delight in them." 

" And I J I think they are very merry." 

" Very merry." 

This entertaining dialogue was gone through with 
somewhat absently, the eyes of the interlocutor? being 
fixed on the sleigh before them, which was flying like a 
swallow over the smooth descent of the mountain, its 
merry bells supplying pleasantly the place of echoes to 
their own. 

" What music !" said Caroline. 

" Delightful," replied Max. 

" And at this rate we will swoop down on Martinsborg 
in a little while, as you say, cousin Max. You don't 
intend to carry oif any body, do you ?" 

"How?" 
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" Hawks only, swoop — and hawks carry off ohickens," 
said Carolino, philosophioally. 

" There are no chickens in town equal to our mountain 
ones," said Max, laughing. 

" Come, Mr. Flatterer !" 

" You are welcome to your portion, oousin Carry," said 
Hax, absently. 

" Hy small portion I know : for you can not deny tliat 
Alice tflkes up the greater part." 

" Certainly, I deny it," said Hax, slacking his rein and 
thereby increasing the speed of the already flying sleigh. 

" Deny what ?" said Caroline, looking mischievously at 
her Ckruain. 

" Why, deny your accusation !" said Max, turning 
round with some embarrassment and fixing his eyes aa 
his coasin's laughing face. 

" What aocQsation ?" 

" The one you made." 

"What was it?" 

Max laughed and colored slightly with tia oonsi»otu> 
ness that Caroline had fathomed his abstraotion ; Caroline 
burst oat laughing. 

" You were not thinking of me, cousin Max,** she said, 
"you were thinking of Alioe. Upon my word I believe 
you are in love with her, and now I come to think of it^ 
to remember — to pat this and that together — ^yes I*d take 
my oath you are in love with sister 1" cried the yoong 
girl clapping her hands and laughing merrily. 

Max blushed and turned away his head from his cousin. 

" What folly !" he muttered. 

" Do you deny it?" 

" Certainly," said Max, smiling and regaining oonfi- 
dence. 

"You ought to reply, 'Certainly I deny it,'" said 
Caroline, archly, " then you would iiae ^Jtt«i '^wt'j -wcrt^* 
yon did just flow, when I cWi^fei "ijoii "«\'Co. i^a"*""^^ 
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Alice a larger portion of yoar regard than myself, and 
whea yoQ did not hear me because you were so intently 
gazing at her in the sleigh before as !" 

The young girl's langh rang out loud and merry. Max 
adroitly turned the oonversation. 

" We are coming to the stream," said he, " I suppose 
the ioe will bear us It is quite deep, and T shculd not 
. fancy giving you a wetting, my charming oousir " 

" See ! they are nearly on the ioe." 

" Heaven send it don't break I" 

The sleigh of VLi. Emberton darted across the froien 
stream like a sunbeam, throwing the light ooating of snow 
which lay upon it, up in brilliant clouds. Just as tiiey 
reached the other side, Mr. Robert Emberton, by a audden 
movement pressed his lips to Alice's cheek. 

This manoeuvre was distinctly perceived by Uax and 
Caroline, and without thinking of the conversation they 
had just had, they both uttered an indignant exclamation. 

" It is too bad — really too bad !" said the yoiing man, 
his brow flushing with anger. 

" It is outrageous !" said Caroline. 

" On what pretense I — " 

" I should like to know !" 

" For this person — " mattered Max, Uirowing a wrath- 
ful glance at Mr. Emberton's sleigh. 

" For Alice—" said Caroline ; and then stopped. 

" It was not Alice's fault," aaid Max. 

" It certainly was wrong in her to submit to it, cousin !" 
said Caroline. 

" The wrong is from him— and he shall — " 

The young man stopped, half from indignation, half 
from a feeling of propriety. Caroline was not the per- 
son to inform of his intention to call Mr. Emberton to 
account. 

" It certainly is not a bridge !" said the young girl. 

"And is it well aettVeil tW \ai!\Ka«.wV.Ssa%4oahndgBB?" 
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" When they are sleighing — at least they wonld oot be 
iostified in feeling offended." 

" But this ia not a bridge," said Haz. 

" I just said so," said Caroline. 

' Why then—?" 

" Certainly ; why then ?" And Caroline haitt oat 
taaghing. 

" You are in love with Alice," said she, meirily, " yon 
are too indignant for any thing but a lover." 

Uaz turned full upon his laughing oonsin, and smiled 
satirioally. 

" You were quite as indignant as myself!" be said, with 
a meaning look. Caroline blushed to the roots of her 
hair. 

" Come, dear cousin Garry," said Max, " don't let us 
quarrel ; I never mean to hurt any one's feelings." 

The young girl pouted, and replied : 

"My feelings are not hurt." 

" Then let us strain a point, and turn the ioe into a 
bridge ;" said Max, as they darted at fnll speed on the 
smooth sr.rfaoe, " a oousinly kiss to make friends !" 

The frozen stream was crossed, and they fled onwaid 
like the wind. 



CHAPTEE II. 

HI TKB SBOOND BLEIOB : OR PBOPBRLT TBB PIR8T. 

" Ur. Emberton !" exclaimed Alice, indignantly, " ;on 
had no right to kius me! and I request as a favor, sir, 
that yon will not repeat the ofTense!" 

Hr. Emberton looked surprised. 

" Otfenae ?" he said. 

" Yes, sir ! It was an offense !" 

" You astonidh me, Miae AHoe — upon my word you do." 

" If other young ladies permit gentlemen to'take such 
liberties," replied the young girl, in an offended tone, "I, 
at least do not, sir." 

" I was not aware that I had been guilty of takii^ 
liberties. Miss Alice,'* said Ur. Robert Emberton, tran- 
quilly. " 1 looked upon the thing as a matter of course ; 
quite mathematical! and I reduce the thing to an alge- 
braic equation thus— a sleigh ride plus a young lady and 
a bridge, equal to one kiss ; or more soientifioally stated, 
x+s = z." 

But seeing that these bantering words were very far 
from removing the young girl's ill-humor: 

" Seriously speaking, Miss Alice," continued the young 
man, " I do not think my conduct — dreadful word that, 
always means mischief — has boen so outrageous. Things 
are proper or improper as they Rre regarded in the lighl 
of abstract propriety, or conventional propriety. Now 1 
maintain that convention — mighty and terrible force as 
the philosophers say — absolves me for my — conduct; yes, 
I repeat that terrible word ; absolves me from any blama. 
And why ? 
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as #aoqaes eaya ; excuse me, I dun't often qaote Shaks 
peare — it bores me," 

" Hr. Emberton, yoa make every thing ridioulons." 

" Ridiouloas ?— every thing ij ridioulous! Ridionlona? 
It is the eaaenoe of life — the staple of oar being — ridioa- 
lonsnesa — folly. I am exceedingly ridiouloas myself, 
Uiss Alice, oonfidentially speaking; don't mention it, 
since I would say as much only to you. But let me 
achieve by one bold stroke my pardon. I was about io 
say that convention, among many other things, has 
decided that a gentleman may, while waltzing, clasp a 
lady in his arms with fraternal affeotion, although be may 
be a perfect stranger to the said lady ; it has also qait« 
settled the propriety of kissing when bridges are crossed 
in sleighs — " 

" It was not a bridge !'* interrupted Alice, reooveriug 
from her ill-humor somewhat. 

" Not a bridge ! not a bridge which we crossed aoow 
moments since?" exclaimed Ur. Bmberton, with well 
eoanterfeited surprise. 

" Certainly not, sir I** 

" It certainly was !" 

" Thank yon for contradicting me, sir," lald Alios. 

" Contradicting you '." 

" I said it was not a bridge— you say it is ; pray is not 
that a contradiction, sir V 

" By no means." 

"Why not?" 

" Beoanae the spirit of contradiction is wanting," replied 
Hr. Emberton, with ready and nice philosophic diacrim- 
ioation. " If yon aay, ' I think it is not a bridge,' and I 
reply widi all deference, ' I think, madam, it is an excel- 
lent one* — the simple question arises, which of us is mis- 
taken. If you say, 'It is a bridge,' and I reply, 'It is 
not,' then there is some opening for a charge of oontradia- 
tion — ^to be decided in due oov\Ta6\i'j 'Ctv&i.M^Q. K\iv&.'^ 
»• 
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is e very good thing to fight on — at Lodi, for iostance 
But I see 1 am boring you, and I begin to feel the approach 
of the foe myselif, evoked, which is worse, by myself. I 
will therefore state that there formerly was a bridge at 
the poiQt we crossed, and that bridge is no doubt now 
beneath the ourreot. I believe you are not doing me thr 
honor of listening very attentively to my profoucJ philo 
sophioal remarks, Miss Alice," continued Mr. Emberton, 
with great equanimity ; " what are you looking at ?*' 

" The monntains ; they are very beautiful. Are they 
not?" 

" Oh, charming," replied Ur. Robert Emberton, wel! 
content that Alioe had regained her good-humor, " not 
equal to Mont Blano, however, I imagine." 

" No, I snppose not ; Max could tell as," 

It now became Mr. Emberton's turn for complaining. 

"You are no doubt, somewhat disappointed at oui 
arrangement to-day," be said, "are you not?" 

" "What arrangement, pray ?" 

" Mr. Courtlandt with Miss Caroline, and yourself oon- 
sequently bored by your humble servant?" 

"I am never bored, sir," said Alioe, unoonsoioasly 
turning round to look at Caroline and her cousin. 

" Which is as much as to say you are not bored on 
this occasion, simply from the fact that the feeling is un- 
known to yoa, eh?" 

" No, sir." 

" You are pleased with my society then V asked Mr. 
EmbertoD with logical deduction. 

" Delighted, sir !" said Alioe, smiling. 

" Consider yourself profoundly saluted," said Ur. Em- 
berton, inolining. 

" And what do you say to my society ?" asked Alice, 
laughing. 

" It is charming, as it always is, my dear Miss Alioe:** 

*' Yon are sure you would not prefer Caroline's V 
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"Oh, perfectly aore!*' 

" Caroline with her Tivaoity and delightfal flow of 
Bpirits — " 

"I like you beat!** 

" Aod an muoh prettier than I am," said Alice, looking 
wiatfully back. 

" Who could ima^ne anoh a thing?" 

" Then," said Alioe, " you can not complain of the ' ar- 
rangement V " 

"No, no; hut you can. There is that elegant young 
traveled gentleman, Hr. Courtlandt, whom yon have 
missed; your ooosin too— oouaina are so agreeable, you 
know," said Hr. Emberton with some gloom. " He could 
tell you, aa you said, all about Mount Blanc and Italy." 

" He does not talk muoh." 

" He seems to be tolerably well engaged in conversa- 
tion now," muttered Ur. Emberton. 

"He is fond cf cocain Caroline," said Alioe, in the 
same tone. 

"Yes?" said Ur. Emberton, frowning like Bombastea 
Furioao. 

" And she of him," said Alice. 

"Nol" exclaimed Ur. Emberton. 

"Indeed I am in earnest — of coarse I mean Carry 
thinks him agreeable." 

" She thinks me very disagreeable." 

" And Uax thinks as much of roe,** said Alice, taming 
away her head. 

Mr. Emberton suddenly remembered himself, and again 
assumed his languid petit mailre manner. 

"Likes and dislikes are a great bore," he yawned. 
" The only good thing in life is a fast horse ; you do feel 
then as if you had blood ia yoar veins. A spanker, eh ?" 
continued Mr. Emberton, languidly pointing to his flying 
animal. 

" Oh, certainly," said Alice. 




CHAPTER XXI 

BUYING CHRISTMAS-GIFTS. 

The North Mountain was passed — ^thac giant reposing 
at full length upon the margin of the pretty stream, 
murmuring over such beautiful mossy rooks in its pil- 
grimage to the Potomac — a huge bulk unmoved by wars 
or rumors of wars, unaffected by the changes in all hu- 
man things, indifferent equally to the snows of winter 
falling on his brow, and summer sunlight flooding with 
its joyful radiance all his supine length — ever silent and 
uncomplaining, ever patiently biding his time, through 
pleasant days when birds sing merrily in the blue mid 
air above, through winter nights when the chill wind 
sighs through the evergreens, bowing their lofty heads ia 
wonder at its tidings of far distant lands ! 

A moment's pause on the high-raised summit, to gaze 
upon the wide Lowland, wrapped in its bridal garment 
and flashing in the sunlight, and the sleighs sped on. 
They passed down the steep road oarefully, fled by the 
old Tuscarora meeting-house, whose walls, could they 
speak, might relate to the present generation many won- 
drous narratives of the olden time, and so with merrily 
tinkling bells, ran like bright dragon flies, stripped of 
their obscuring mail and darting like light-flashes through 
the sunlight, into the bustling town. 

Christmas was coming in Martinsburg also. At the 
rumor of Saint Nicholas's expected arrival — ^not by the 
cars, however, be it understood — ^the whole town had 
come forth to look for him ; as when a great man is ex« 
pected daily, the whole commm'^ty are abroad to wel 
come him. 
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The stores were decked oat in their gayest staffs ; in 
every window silks and velvets, and tempting jewelry, for 
Christmas presents, oaught the eye ; and every street was 
full of joyful wayfarers — ho lid ay- looking young gentle- 
men — and gayly dressed ladies, aijd rejoicing children- 
going the rounds to look at the myriad of pretty things and 
purchase their presents for the coming Christmai night. 

Conapiouous among these handsomely deoomted stores 
was that of our old acquaintance, Mr. Barlow ; that Ur. 
Barlow who had promised faithfully on no aooonnt to sell 
the Romeo coat tu any one bat Max, in the old times, 
merry and long ago. He was still the obliging and 
worthy gentleman he had proved himself on that occa- 
sion ; full of very cheerful smiles, and ready to unroll for 
all who entered his broad door, his various attractive 
cloths and silks and velvets. 

The young girls stopped first before hia door ; and the 
gallantry of their cavaliers was quite obscured by that of 
Mr. Barlow, who assisted them to the broad, well-matted 
door step with profound and most engaging courtesy. 

" Crood-morntng, Mr. Barlow," cried Caroline, " how 
many pretty things you have I Please show me that velvet." 

Hr. Barlow unrolled it. 

The velvet was such as Caroline wanted, and she par- 
chased enough for her Christmas gift to her mother; then 
a large bundle of warm worsted for comforts ; these were 
intended for her father and grandfather. 

"Velvet? What is that for, my dear Hiss Caroline?" 
asked Mr. Robert Emberton, languidly. 

" For a present, sir," said Caroline. 

" Ah, yes \ really now that did not ooour to me. And 
that thread?" 

" What thread ?" 

"In your hand." 

" It is not thread ; it is worsted." 

" Worsted — really ! and what do ■^Wi. "5«r^ic«a -aBiKs^ 
of that worsted ?" 
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'' Making use of it," said Caroline. 

" No !" said Mr. Emberton. 

" Now, Mr. Barlow," continued Caroline, " please show 
me some pearl-oolored cloth, very fine but thiok and 
warm." 

Mr. Barlow took down a roll. 

Caroline bent over and whispered to him- inquiringly. 

^< Oh, yes ; quite enough," said Mr. Barlow, smiling witu 
a look of perfect intelligence, '^ will you have that much?" 

" If you please." 

^^How much?" said Mr. Emberton, turning round, 
"and what is it?" 

" It is cloth — ^pearl-colored — ^you may see for yourself," 
said Caroline, indifferently. 

^' And what is it for, pray," continued Mr. Emberton, 
yawning, ** presents or use?" 

" Both, sir," said Caroline. 

" For whom ?" 

" That is my secret." 

"A gentleman?" 

"Yes — a gentleman," said Caroline, laughing and 
blushing slightly. 

Mr. Emberton's manner lost a little of its languor, and 
he glanced quickly at Max. That gentleman had on, 
under his surtout, a complete suit of pearl colored doth, 
whose color matched precisely that which had just been 
purchased by Caroline. His hat alone was black, and it 
was perfectly plain to Mr. Emberton that the cloth now 
selected by his cousin was to be made into a cap to suit 
the rest. This view was farther confirmed by the pur- 
chase on Caroline's part of ribbons, pearl buttons, etc., etc. 
such as were needed for the purpose. 

Mr. Emberton became jealous and gloomy, and from time 
to time cast ill-humored glances at both Max and Caroline. 

Let us now see how Alice had got on with her pur- 
chases at the other end of the counter, where a polite 
iriicp/nan— overwhelmed and co\ilo\xTid^d.Vj\L«i^l\.^^\s^ 
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aDil the tender beanty of her little face — ontdid htnuelf 
in the rapidity with which he oomplied with her demands. 

Ahoe oommeDoed as Caroline had done, by purohaaing 
^with the greater part of her money — those things which 
were destined to form presents for her mother, father, and 
grandfather. These she selected with great oare, and had 
wrapped np in a separate handle. 

" (Grandfather will 1m pleased I know, ooisin Hai," 
said the young girl, " with what I have for him thL time. 
Now I mast not neglect ray other friends." 

Hax, looking tenderly bnt anxionsly at his oonain, 
made no reply. 

Alice said something to the shopman in a low tone which 
Max did not eatoh ; and the overwhelmed and confounded 
knight of the yard-stick — the most gallant and disinter- 
ested of men — hurried to obey. He took down a roll of silk. 

" Yes, that is very pretty." 

" Here is the price. Miss — it is not dear, Miss — " 

" No— not at all." 

" But we can sell it to you cheaper — you are our regu- 
lar customers, Miss." 

"Thank you, sir; please cut me off enough for the 
pattern." 

"What is that, ooasin Alice?" asked Max, taking up 
the handsome piece of stuff. 

" Silk," said Alice, smiling. 

" I know it is silk ; bat what for? A present?" 

" Yea — a present," said Alice, blushing like a rose. 

" For whom, may I ask." 

'* Yes ; you may ask ! though that answer is far more 
.ike sister, who is so merry, than myself — yon know I am 
so ^iiiet," replied Alice, withasparkleof her soft merry eyeii. 

The polite shopman heaved a deep sigh — he woa a oap> 
tive forever. 

" You mean I may aak, bat that yoD will not tell m*^*' 
said Max. 
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" Yes ; I can not tell yon," said Alioe. 

" At least you can tell me what ia to be made of this 
haadsQme silk." 

" No, indeed I can oot." 

" Why V 

" That would be half of the joke, yon know," replied 
Alice, her lovely face lit up radlautly. 

The poor knight of the stick put his hand upon hia 
heatt, where, at that moment, a heavy load seemed to rest, 

"I'm afraid it's no joke to me," said Max, langbing, 
'* Bat give me some guesses, as the children aay." 

" No, I can not." 

" Not for a dress ?" 

" I can not answer," 

" What is it for— do tell me." 

" YoQ quoted the children just now," Alice said, laugh* 
ing too, " well, I will answer as the children do — it ia 
for laroea to oatoh meddlers, cousin Uax." 

"Oh, how unfriendly you are, cousin." 

"Unfriendly?" said the young girl, softly. 

"Yes ; you will not tell me ; let me think !" 

Max glanced round, and hia eyes fell on Mr. Bmberton. 
That gentleman was clad in black — plain end elegant, 
though rather dandified — the only exception being his 
waistcoat, whioh was a bright acarlet, in the latest mode. 

" Your silk is for a waistcoat, cousin Alice," said Max, his 
merriment suddenly changing to mortification and gloom. 

Alioe blushed end looked furtively at her cousin ; and 
without thinking, said : 

"How could you guess?" 

" It is for a waistcoat, then ?" asked Max, in a mortis 
fied tone. 

" Yes, cousin Max," said Alice, in a low voice. 

Max gently bowed his head, making no reply ; then he 
turned away without heeding the hurt and embarrassed 
expreaaioa on AUoe's lovely face, for she had with thos« 
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jealous eyes of hers, noted his mnrtified tone and sadden ^ 
gloom. Nothing oould be more lovely than the voung 
girl's face at the moment. 

The knight before mentioned heaved a sigh bo piteoos 
and profound, that " it did seem to shatter all bis bnlk." 
He ^'03 afterward heard to deolare, that he wonld win 
that young lady for hid bride, or perish in the attempt. 

The whole party left Mr. Barlow's, and ouoe more en- 
tered their sleighs — Mr. Robert Emberton and Max ex- 
changing moody glanoes, Alice and Caroline soaroe know- 
ing what to think. 

A ride of a hundred yards brought them to thejflweler*a. 

The jeweler's was not less brilliantly decked out than 
Mr, Barlow's ; or rather it as much exceeded in splendor 
that more useful establishment, as rich gold and silver 
vessels, and rings, and breastpins, and bracelets exceed 
the brightest silks, and the most richly woven cloths. 

The shopman here seemed to be not less gallant than 
that unfortunate knight at Mr. Barlow's. He had the 
eyes of Argus and the hands of Briareus ; but to set off 
these attractions, he was as huge as the giant Enceladns, 
and as ngly as Ints, the poorest of the Greeks. He had 
long ago cast his eyes on Alice, that bright saint bo fat 
above him ; not matrimonially ; — he never dreamed of that; 
but with the deiipairing adoration of a Chaldean priest, 
pouring forth hia love and worship for some bright par- 
ticular star glittering in the far golden Orient. 

But it will not be necessary for the purposes of our 
tale, to dwell upon the private feelings of this gentleman. 
Wi will, however, add, before dismissing him and bis 
passion, that the mysterious affair which soon after con- 
vulsed the borongh with curiosity and dreadfulest sus- 
pense, was owing W the fact that he and the knight at 
Mr. Barlow's had conii^ to a mutual knowledge of each 
other's feelings. A bloody duel was anticipated, and 
every number of the '■ Mait\naWi% t^aaaN-XjiS'' "«»». '»s.'(n 
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fully soanned by the breathless oommanity — ^tbe editoi 
of that paper having aotjuired a high reputation for skiU 
in getting at the " latest news" of every deaoriptiou. Tho 
whole affair, however, was finally ended by a " oorre- 
Hpondenoe" in that paper — in which the friends of the two 
parties, over their signatures, " were gratified to iuform 
the pablio that the misuaderstauding, etc., etc., had oeen 
amicably arranged in a manner satisfactory to both gen. 
tiemen" — after which the subject was dismissed, and oo 
longer afforded a topic for tea-table gossip. 

But we digress ; — the young gentlemen and their 
fair companions made their purchases duly — ^the ladieii 
not looking at the geutlemen; the gentlemen not looking 
at the ladies. But the unfortunate comedy, of which we 
have carefully traced a Dumber of scenes, had not yet nin 
its full complement of nights, or rather days. 

Max bought an elegant bracelet. 

"It is for sister;" said Alice to herself, "she has one 
on her arm which just matches it." 

And Alice looked very low-spirited. 

Mr. Emberton purchased a very pretty pair of ear>ring8. 

" They ere for Alice ;" said Caroline to herself, with a 
most engaging pout, " I know they are ; she said tha 
other day, and he heard her, that she was about to bore 
her ears. Mr. Emberton might have accomplished that 
painful object without buying ear-rings for her." 

And Caroline sighed. 

Then, the jewels being carefully wrapped in their snowy 
cotton wrappings and put away securely in their small 
boxes, tha party once more commenced their rounds. 
Early in the afternoon their purchases were oompleted, 
and with the merry jingle of those never-quiet belb. the 
sleighs fled back toward the mountains. 

This time Itax and Caroline were in advanor 




CHAPTER Un. 

THB UPSET. -■ 

Tbbt approBobed the steep side of the Korth Monatain, 
whoae ten thonsand stalwart pines bent down beneath 
the heavy snow-burden resting on their branohes ; and • 
oommenoed the ascent, lost in admiration of the soene, so 
still, so desolate, but so replete with beauty. 

The top of the mountain was reaohed, and behind them 
the entire valley from east to west — from the Bine Ridge 
to the spot which they had now reached — ^was visible. 
They gazed for a moment on the snow-olad Lowlands 
followed ponsively the light curling wreaths of smoke 
with admiring eyes ; then with the ever^merry tinkling 
of the bells went rapidly down the western slope toward 
the Third Hill Mountain and the little valley it embrooed 
ia its shaggy snow-olad arms. 

" It is near sunset," said Alice, "and we have someway 
to go yet, Hr. Emberton. How mnoh time we have loat.'* 

" I can but felicitate myself." 

*' For what reason ?" 

" I have had so much more of yonr sooiety," said Kr. 
Emberton tranquilly, in a matter-of-oourse tone, < 

" Yoa seem in a complimentary hnmor." 

"I am, my dear Miss Alice," replied Mr. Emberbm^ 
yawning, " the fact ia, I am this evening in qaite exoel> 
lent spirits ; are not yoa ?" 

" Not unusually," replied Alioe. 

"Are you uncomfortable? I am afraid yon are not 
wrapped np as well as Hiss Caroline, who has for her 
cavalier a much more elegant man than myself." 

''Which means," replied Alioe, "thfttlMa. «i^*Riw&. 
to say tbst saoh is not the fooV* 
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"No, no, my dear Misa Alioe; these littie oonventioa- 
alities may suit oidioary young geatlemen very well ; •lat 
not me. I am iDdifTerent wholly to all that. Id faot I'm 
— exhausted ; I would «ay blasi, but for the undeserved 
oontempt into which that expreiisive word has fslleD. No, 
no — on my honor, I had no intention of fishing for a com- 
pliment. I meant simply to say, that considering riding 
out a bore except with a few of my lady friends, ai>^. 
ooneeqnently being somewhat unused to it, I hail proba- 
bly neglected to wrap you up securely from the cold." 

" I arn plenty warm, thank you — except my hands, 
which I have in the hurry unaccountably neglected. They 
are cold ; but I will get my gloves out of my reticule." 

In performing this mancBUvre, Alice also drew from the 
reticule with the gloves, a piece of paper, which fell open 
npon the bear-skin before Ur. Emberton's eyes. This 
paper contained some verses, and — what was more an> 
nsual — a rose bud had been wrapped in it. 

" Poetry, by Jove !" said Mr. Emberton. " Excuse me, 
Hiss Alioe, that shocking expression will escape me in 
<pite of my most careful attention. But who wrote Uiese 
verses — pardon me for having already unconsciously read 
a portion of the first." 

Alice looked annoyed ; then indifferent 
" They were written by cousin Max," she said, " and 
I have no objection to your seeing them, as yon hare 
already read a part." 

" It was nncoDsoiouB, I assure you." 
" UnconscioDs indeed !" 

"Purely," said Mr. Emberton, taking the paper and 
reading the verses with a languid expr(«aioa : 

" ■ Tb« *anaet died 

In regal pomp and pride — ' 

purely unconscious, I assure you, Miss Alice, and did 
you know my utter indifference to poetry in general, yon 
trould at oaoe admit m^ ex<^us«. V^.^ «^Ba fell npon the 
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page without any intention on my part of reading what 
was thereon written. HS. \a such a bore." 

Alice bad already restored the ro:ie bud to her reticule 
• — feeling aoine dread of "ULt. Emberton's bantering. That 
gentleman, however, either had not seen it, or did not 
think it worth his while to take notice of the faol'. 

He continued reading the verses : 

"'Tha suniel died 

In regal pomp and pride; 

I should have died 

Before 1 left mj ntountain nde.' 

pretty, but the accent is not indicated by italicizing the 
'I;' — you will observe the author's meaning is, that he, 
like the sunset, should have ahufBed off this mortal coil 
before leaving the mountain side !" 

" You are very oritioai." 

" By no meana. 1 am in an exoellent humor — which 
is very natural, since our sleigh is making good time. 
Rapid motion always invigorates me— except the waltz, 
which is an awful bore— dreadful." 

" "We are going very rapidly." 

" Yes, Miss Alice ; and the bells ; nice music, eh 7" 

" I Ifke it very much." 

" Then Selim knows hia points ; a spanker, is he not ?" 

" I don't know what yon mean by a ' spaoker,' " said 
Alioe, tranquilly, " but he is well broken to the harness." 

" You are fond of sleighing. Miss Alice?" 

"Exceedingly." 

"Yes?" 

And after this compendious monosyllable, Hr. Ember- 
ton fixing his rein» securely in one hand, betook himself 
again to reading Max'a ver^tes. 

He had just reached the lines, 

"The lree» were djed 
In eTening'i crimson tide, 
RoUed far and wide 
Almg tt« tamj moiuAun AU* 
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when an exclamation of Bffiright from Alice made him 
drop the paper, and grasp suddenly the loose rein he had 
allowed to slack too maoh. 

The oaose of the young girl's exclamation was appareut. 
Max and Caroline in paaning over the ice, now rendered 
unsafe by the gradual thawing it had throughout the day 
been subjected to, had almost broken through the bend- 
ing crust, near the very centre of the stream. They were 
now plainly visible on a little knoll beyond, making signs 
to the second sleigh not to cross at the same spot. 

It was too late. Hi. Emberton's horse thundered down 
the bank and rushed upon the smooth snrfaoe. The oon- 
seqaenoe was that the animal's forelegs broke through 
the ioe, and the sleigh wbb in a moment nearly submerged. 
Max whirled his horse round and hurried back to the res- 
cue cf the party, just as Mr. Emberton, by a violent blow 
of his whip, forced his horse, the sleigh, and all through 
the icy water, and the broken ioe, to the bank. 

Caroline received the trembling Alice in her arms, turn- 
ing pale at her sister's narrow escape. Had the water 
been deeper, a most serious accident might have bean the 
consequence. 

" Oh, Alice !" cried Caroline, vriping her eyes. 

" I'm not hurt, suter," rejoined Alioe, reoovering her 
lest color. 

" Are yon sure t" 

" Yes." 

" And you, Mr. Emberton V said Caroline, tnrningronnd 
suddenly to that gentleman, who was almost covered with 
ioe. 

" Thank you," said Mr. Emberton, " perfectly sound — 
arrived safe. My luck was always execrable, yon know," 

" We made signs, sir," said Max, austerely, " yoa 
might have seen them." 

" I did not, sir," 

•'You might hiive seriously mjared Misa Courtlandtfrfi,' 
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Mr. Emberton's eye flashed at the haaghty tone of the 
young man'a voice, 

"Hiss Courtlandt was luider my charge, sir," h? rfw 
plied, endeaToring to assnme his habitual ooohiesa. 

" I beg that you will have more oare when such shall 
be the case in future, sir," said Max, indignant at Hr. 
Emberton's coolness and indifference. 

tfr. Emberton, by a powerful effort, suppressed the 
angry reply which rose to his lips, and said satirioally : 

"You are I suppose, Miss Alice's knight as well aa 
Hiss Caroline's, and I have no right to quarrel with you. 
But I would respectfully suggest that yon were oartly 
ihe occasion of our accident." 

"I, sir!" 

" Certainly : but for being bnsCy engaged reading aotne 
agreeable verses of yours, I should doubtless have seen 
the signs which were used, it aeems, in such profnaioo ts 
warn me." 

Alice blushed, and looked at Hax timidly. 

" I do not understand you, sir," said the young man, 
coldly. 

" He was reading your verses, * The Mountain-side,* 
cousin Hax," said Alice, softly, " they happened to—" 

" Is it possible yon allowed them to bo made a laugh- 
ing stock in your presence, cousin Alice," said Max, in a 
tone of profound mortification, " and by Mr. Emberton ? 
Cousin Alioe !" 

Alice opened her lips to refuto this charge on the young 
man's part ; bnt Hr. Emberton intermpted her. 

"A laughing stock, sir?" he said, "by no means! I 
was admiring the said versed, and really was not bored 
more than I am usually by poetry ; I think I may ven- 
ture to say even less than uanal. I particularly admired 
one of the stanzas which I chanoed to read just as I went 
beneath the ice — Jeviliah onlil day for a bath ; excuse toa 
ladies ! I was readin^ yout leiae^ Te^^ aVw.ti'Cv*^"^ -^hXirkv 
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oar aooideat happened, and to prove to you that they 
made a deep impression on me, I will repeat the lines in 
question. They were 

'The tTMi neni djed 
In eTeniog'i crinMon tid«, 
Rolled far am] wide 
Along the merr/ moantain lide I' 

Fine verses, expressive verses : very expressive ! For 
you will observe that not only the aanaet but Miss Alioe 
and myself were very nearly : 

' Rolled fw uid wide 
Along the men; mountun ude.' 
And that reminds me that my arm hurts like thnnder; 
really ladies I shall never break myself of this dreadful 
habit. Pardon, pardon 1" 

Mr. Emberton having achieved this explanation, whioh 
served the double purpose of afTording him a safety valve 
for his satirical humor, and of turning the whole affair 
into a jest, carefully wrapped his companion's feet in the 
warm bear-skin, and touching bia panting and foaming 
animal with the whip, again set forward toward the Par- 
sonage beyond the mountain. 

They arrived without further accident, juat as the last 
light of sunset fading away like a rosy blush before the 
approach of night, waned slowly from the western aky ; 
and to Mr. Emberton's great aatiafaotion and delight, the 
young ladies made quite a jest of the accident. In truth 
Alice had scarcely received a wetting, wrapped aa ahe 
had been in her thick bear-skin ; Mr. Emberton, on th., 
contrary, had had his arm badly bruised by the concussion 
with the ice. 

They took leave of the family now — both the young 
men — and Uax was about to get into his aleigh when he 
felt a finger on his shoulder. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



The yoang man tKmed quickly and found the oyes of 
Ur. Robert Emberton fixed upon him. Kr. Emherton'i 
oountenanoe had entirely lost its habitual languor, and 
was characterized by an unmistakable bad humor. 

" You spoke to me very roughly a little while ago, sir," 
he said, "and ina manner not at all to my taste. G-entle- 
men are not in the habit of using such language toward 
each other here, whatever may be the oaae elsewhere." 

Uax drew himself up haughtily. 

" I had the right to say what I did, sir," he replied, 
*i and if any thing I think I was forbearing — ^very for- 
Jiearing." 

" I do not agree with you, air." 

These words were uttered in a tone so cold and bo foil 
of insult that the young man's faoe flashed. 

"Hr. Emberton!" he said advanoing a step toward his 
adversary. 

"Well, sir!" 

" What do you purpose, will yoa be good enongh to in- 
form me?" 

"Yes, sir; I wilL" 

" Yoa touched my shoulder I believe, as I was getting 
into my sleigh," said Hax, haughtily. 

" I did, sir," replied Hr. Emberton, " and my purpoee 
was to say to yon that your demeanor to me to-day has 
been tuch as I shall not pardon." 

Mhx's eye flashed ; 

"As you please, sir!" he 3aid, 
Q, 
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Mr. Emberton looked at his adversary with \ scorn- 
ful curl of his proud lip; and after a moment's silence 
taid: 

<< I could pardon your incessant attempts to render my 
visits here disagreeable, sir — ^I could pardon these at* 
tempts on your part if — ^" 

" What do you mean, sir — ^I confess I am at a loss to 
comprehend you," replied Max, coldly. 

"Attempts," continued Mr. Emberton with g^eat bitter- 
ness in his tone, " in which I confess you have been at 
times very successful. To-day for instance." 

" I do not understand you, sir." 

" I will not explain my meaning then, sir. If the lady 
threw no obstacle in the way — and permit me to say that 
I do not imagine any such state of things to exist, after 
the mortifying experience I have had of my standing with 
her this day in town yonder — if the lady threw no ob- 
stacles in your path when your purpose in coming hither 
was to render my presence ridiculous, then I have no 
reason to complain of her ; so much the worse for me. 
That is not my cause of quarrel with you, sir : my reason 
for stopping you just now was to say to you, that this 
day you have openly insulted a gentleman who has never 
stood in your path, though you have frequently stood in 
his own, and to assure you further that he has no inven- 
tion of pardoning that insult!" 

These words were uttered with great bitterness; Mr. 
Emberton was plainly thinking of Caroline's preference 
in Martinsburg, of his rival over himself. 

Max caught at the last words uttered by his adversary^ 
and replied with equal bitternes : 

" A gentleman who has never stood in my path !" 

"Never, sir." 

" I know not whether this is irony or not, sir ; but if 
not irony it certainly resembles it. You make yourself 
ont a veritable saint, sir — the Chevalier without reproach. 
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You have not langlied to-day at my oousio's preferuooe of 
youraelf to mo in Martinsburg — ^by do means !" saiil the 
young man, bitterly, " you have not made merry with my 
vereea, turning the expression of my grief at leaving my 
native land into a jest — not at all ! By heaven ! Mr. 
Emberton, you shall repent whet yoa have said thin day 
before yoa are an honr older !" 

Max overcome with rage, advanced two steps toward 
his adversary, looking at him with bnrning and flashing 
eyes. 

Mr. Emberton by a powerful effort controlled himself. 

" I did not laugh at your verses, sir," he replied, " they 
were wholly indifferent to me — ^wholly. I remember no- 
thing of them ; but I do remember your language to me." 

Max suppressed his anger, and said with as much oold- 
ness as he could command : 

" I have nothing to retraot, sir." 

" You have insulted me, sir !" said Mr. Emberton, agaia 
giving way to one of his pale rages, 

" I have nothing to explain, sir," 

" t do not ask you to explain, sir," said Mr. Emberton, 
" there are things which you could not undo by an expla. 
nation ; — and I don't care to tell yoa, sir, that but for 
those things, I should have passed over this insulting lan- 
guage to-day." 

" You seem fond of riddles, sir," said Max. 

" I am not deceived by yonr pretense of not understand* 
ing me." 

"My pretense, sir!" 

" Your pretense — ^yes, a thonsand times yonr pretense ! 
You not only make me ridiculous, bat you pretend not to 
know it." 

" Ridioolous, sir ? yonr riddles are deeper and deeper." 

Mr. Emberton dag his naJU into the palms of his hands; 
as for Max he had nearly Litlin through his upper lip. 
The forms of the youog girla were &Vt«»A'j %««». ^-i^va^ 
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by the window toward the door, to asoertaia the oaose of 
the delay of their cavaliers, in taking their departure. 

Hr. Emberton advanced close to Max. 

" There ie one word which I will make plain to yoa, 
sit," he said, " there shall be no riddle in it, I promisa 
yon." 

]IIax replied haughtily : 

" Very well, sir." 

" I will commission a friend to say it to yon," said Hr. 
Emberton, "yoa might not understand me and my rid- 
dles !" 

After these bitter words, Mr. Emberton made Max a 
li.<w bow, which was returned att ceremoniously, and both 
got into their sleighs just as Caroline and Alice appeared 
at the door. Mr. Emberton saluted them with some con- 
straint but a tolerable imitation of his usual sweetness, and 
drove off in the direction of the G-lades. 

Max took his way to the Lock, overwhelmed with bit- 
ter thought. Alice was lost to him ! that day's events 
nad proved it ! How fond and foolish he had been to 
dream 9f her ! And then oame the thought of Mr. Robert 
Emberton in connection with Alice— both laughing at hit 
verses Max ground his teeth. 




CHAPTER mV. 

MOHBIEUR FAnrODFLE'a "OLD ntBTmCrT." 

Oh the rooming after the soeDes we have just letatad, 
Doctor Conrtlandt was sitting in the breakfast-room before 
breakfast, perusing a letter which had just been brought 
to him from the post-office, when Uonsieur Fantonfle made 
his appearance, ahaking from his slippers and shoe-buckles, 
the snow which those ornamental rather than osefol ar- 
ticles of dress had gathered, in their passage from the 
owner's horse to the mansion. 

At Monsieur Fantoufle'a entrance, Doctor Conrtlandt 
felt an undefinable sensation, such as men usually expe- 
rience when persons come to pay something more than a 
mere friendly or formal visit. This may perhaps be ex- 
plained on the ground of the Doctor's almost instinotlTa 
comprehension of every thing which in the remotest degree 
related to bis son. Max had returned on the previous 
evening gloomy and silent, and had retired earlier than 
was his wont, overcome it seemed by some afflicting emo- 
tion. Doctor Courtlandt had taxed his brain to account 
for this gloom of the young man's ; had run over in his 
mind the events of the day before — Max's visit, his meet- 
ing with Mr. Robert Emberton, for the sleigh ride had 
been arranged some days before, and he knew Mr. Ember- 
ton was to be of the party, his delight on setting out in 
the morning, his gloom on returning at night. The Doc- 
tor had been completely puzzled ; but now a sudden light 
seemed to flash upon him ; the very moment Monsieur 
Fantonfle, after making his customary bow, asked in a 
ceremonious tone for Max, he began to nnderstaud. 
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" He has not come down," said the Doctor, " take a 
Beat, Iffonsteut Pautoufle." 

" I thank yon, Konaiear," replied Honsieor Faatonfle, 
politely. 

" Do you wish especially to see ray son, Monsisor Fan- 
toafle ?" asked the Doctor. 

" Partioularly." 

" Will I not answer your purpose ?" 

" I have much gorrow in saying no, Monsieur.** 

" And why ?" 

" 'Tis a private matter." 

The Doctor rose and approached the music-niaster. 

" I see a note there in your waistcoat pocket, Honsiear 
Pantoufle,"hesaid, "pray is that for Max? I know it is." 

Monsieur Pantoufie looked somewhat confused. 

" You say rightly," he replied, 

" What does it mean ?" 

" I feel not at liberty to indicate, Monsieur Max.** 

The Doctor irowued. 

*'I re[«eaent my son, Mousieor Pantoufle," he said, 
" epeak !" 

" Impossible !" said the music-master, with a deprecat- 
ing wave of his hand, "impossible, Monsieur!" 

" Monsieur Pautoufle, that is a challenge !" cried the 
Doctor, suddenly. 

The danciog<master shrugged his shoulders, taking out 
the note. 

" Yoa have reason, sir," he said smiling, and handing 
it to the Doctor, "since you have guess it, why there 
result no harm in giving it to you." 

" A challenge from whom, oray, in God's name !" cried 
the Doctor, much moved aniil grasping the note tightly. 

" From young Monsieur Emberton." 

" Robert Emberton !" 

" Himself, Monsieur," said Monsieur Pantoufle, taoon- 
ioaJJy. 
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The Doctor looked at the maaio-maateT angrily. 

'' And yon are Kis aeoosd J" 

" I have that honor." 

" Permit me to say, Uonsienr Paatoofle," the Doctor 
replied, with a scornful curl of the lip, " that it ia ol 
honor !" 

" You speak harsh words, Hoosienr Max." 

" Not at all, sir. I have no intention of exposing my- 
self to a similar compliment from yon, Monsieur Pantou- 
fle — ^yon are so excellent a hand at the short sword." 

But seeing on Honsieur Fantoude's wan old face a hurt 
expression at these sneering words, the Doctor added : 

" I do not wish to wonnd your feelings, sir, but you 
must permit me to say, that I think you are too old a 
man to lend yourself thus to the silly freaks of a hot- 
headed youth. In Heaven's name, wbyshould Mr. Robert 
Emberton take it into his head to send a defiance to my 
son of all the persons in the world !" 

" He says that iusult pass." 

» Folly 1" 

" He most have satisfaction, he says," continued Mon- 
sieur Pantoufle, shrugging his shoulders. 

" Satisfaction !" repeated the Doctor, " it really is aston- 
ishing how hot these foolish heads of young men continue 
to be. A defiance, by heaven, to the son of one who will 
soon — but that is not your affair, nor Mr. Robert Ember- 
ton's," 

" Eh 1" said Monsieur Pantoufle, interrogatively. 

" Nothing," said the Doctor, stifBy, " let us come back 
to your message. You are Mr. Emberton's seoond." 

"As I was yours, Monsieur Max," said Monsieur Pan- 
toufle, with a sly laugh.' 

" Do not bring up the follies of my youth as an apology 
forthoseofother persons. Monsieur," said the Doctor. "If 
I was foolish enough to challenge Mr. Lyttolton and Hi| 
friend, or his enemy, it is m excaa^ tw >j«s^' 
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" Yon hurt me, Hoiuiear Hax," said the old man, feel- 
ingly. 

"I liave no snob intention, my old friend. Bat this 
dael I tsU yon, HonBieni Pantonfle, can never take plaoa 
Yon will go back neTeathelesa, and tell ICr. Emberton 
that yonr message was delivered — the rest ia my afTair." 

" Willingly, MoDsienr Uax," replied the old man, " 1 
meddle in this affaire against my wishes; bnt the old 
instinot, the old instinct, you know, Monsiear Max !" 

And ehakJDg his head, the old maa slowly took his de- 
parture, alleging that he had already breakfasted. 

The Doctor remained atone looking at the note. Hax 
entered ten minutes after Honsieur Pantoafle's departure ; 
his father had already formed his resolution. 



CHAPTER IIV. 

nBATBGT : AND A WARLIKE FROOLAKATIOir. 

Hax was still gloomy and taciturn — hia heart laoersted, 
his eyes red and heavy with want of sleep. He had been 
revolving all through the long wretched hours of the 
weary night the events of the day before ; and he oould 
oome to but one ooDolusioD, to hut one opinion of his 
oousin's feelings. She had openly preferred Mr. Ember- 
ton in purohasiDg her presents — she had manifested 
throughout the day her satisfaction at being thrown with 
that gentleman instead of with himself, she had oonemm- 
mat«d her mortifying negleot and indifference toward 
himself by something worse than all. She had made 
those sincere and tearful verses he had given her, a jest, 
a subject for merriment and laughter, and with whom ? 
That bitterly detested rival ! The young man felt his 
heart becoming sour and acrid, and the ohange forbode 
no good to that rival, so successful. 

Doctor Courtlandt slipped the cote brought by Honsienr 
Pantoufle into his pocket, and said with a smile to his 
sou : 

" 0ood-morning, Max ! how goes it to-day." 

*' I feel dull, sir." 

** Come, oome 1 cheer up. If you look so badly I shall 
never be willing to trust yon with the commission I am 
about to." 

" What is diat, sir ?" said the young man, gloomily. 

" See this letter." 

Haz took it. It bore the New York post mark, and 
was directed in a large commercial hand. 

' Your books, sir 1" 
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** Yetf they have arrived, and I am very aoxioaa to get 
them OI-." 

Max niada do reply 

" I am afraid to bust them to th« oars withoat 8om« 
one to take oare of them,'* oontinned Dontor Conitlandt. 

" Some one, eir ?" repeated Max. 

"And I oaa not go myBelf," finished the Doctor. 

Max raised his heavy eyes to his father and said g^oom- 
ily: 

" Yon most exoase me, sir ; I really oan not go. I 
am kept here." 

Doctor Goortlandt looked hurt, and was silent 

" I mean, my dear father," Max said, tremaloosly, 
" that I am not fit for the oommissioD — hesides I really 
am kept here." 

The Doctor was silent still. 

There was nothing bo fearful to the young man in the 
whole universe as his father's diepleasare. And for the 
very simple reason that this displeasure was never mani- 
fested harshly, in word or tone, did Max on this oooasioD 
feel an instinctive dread of that obstinato silenoe with 
which the Doctor had met his excuses. 

" Could no one else go, sir ?" asked he, in a low tone. 

"I do not wish you to do what is distastofiil to yoilt 
my son," said the Doctor, turning away. 

" Distasteful ! oh, sir, I would cut ofiF my hand if yoa 
wished me to. Could you doubt it I" 

" I do not ask so much." 

" Father—" 

" Enough, my son — if you do not wish to go to Itew 
York—" 

" I will go," murmured Max, "I did not mean to r*. - 
fuse to go, sir." 

" That is my brave boy," said the Doctor, cheerfully, 
" why the trip will do you good. You are looking a little 
pale, and this lendeia the hustft I a.m va to ^et my vali^i 
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able library, and the oonseqaent hurry yon must be in. 
somewhat disagreeable." 

"Are yoa in haate, air?" 

" To reoeive them ? Yes. They may be dBmagwl 
lying in the Caatom-house." 

"Command me, sir." 

" Well — then I oommand yon," replied the Doctor with 
hi^ fond smile, and looking with his large tender eyes so 
full of majesty and profound affeotion, at his bod, " I 
oommand you to go and paok up your valise to take the 
afternoon train — " 

"To-day, sir!" 

"Hare you not time to reach Hartinsburg? It i> 
soaroely nine o'clock." 

Hax saw from bis father's tone that any farther oppo- 
sition would be distasteful to him, and with a sound be- 
tween a sigh and a moan, he replied : 

"Well, air — I will go to-day then. I ask only a few 
moments to write a line which I will trouble yon to have 
delivered toJay." 

"Certainly — certainly," said Doctor Conrtlandt, "go 
at once and write." 

Max went to his chamber and sat down at his writing 
desk. That " line" was to he written for the eyes of Mr. 
Robert Emberton. After a moment's reflection, during 
which his face aasumed an expreasion of ooldneaa and 
gloom which would hare much afflicted Doctor Court- 
.andt had he seen it, the young man wrote as follows : 

" SiR^I write to say that I shall be unavoidably ab- 
sent from Virginia for a week or more. This explanation 
of my sudden departure I am called upon to make after 
what passed yesterday. There was no possibility of mis- 
taking your meaning on that occasion — and I now make 
you as ample amends for my departure as I «.nN. *W*.^» 
do, by accepting yonr challenge \u aiiB.wft. "^^iw^-'w,*. 
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to add that I disapprove of mortal oombat on trifling 
groands, and do not on this oooaaion ooaseat to the meet- 
ing beoanse any person — whether a lady or not — woald 
ridioale me in the event of my refusal. I believe I shoald 
have enough of independenoe to meet the eyes of the 
whole world and return them their soornfal laugh, did I 
choose to refttse an encounter of this description. No, 
sir ; believe me, young as I am. I should never be moved 
by BQch opinion, whether it were the scorn of men, or that 
more dreadful thing the contemptuons pity of women. 
I meet you willingly because you have plaoed yourself in 
my way, and because I hate you. There is an honest 
word— if it is not very Christian. 

" I handle the sword well, and for that reason waive the 
choice of weapons. The choice lies with yourself. But 
all arrangements will necessarily await my return. 
"I have the honor to be yonr obedient servant, 

"U. CoDRTLAHDT. 

" Wednesday Morning, Dec, — , 18 — " 

Having penned this warlike epistle, the young man 
neatly folded it, and sealed it — \a omit nothing— with 
the old Courtlandt coat of arms, venerable relic of ante- 
diluvian Coartlandts, dead and gone many a day, after 
doing many things of a description very similar, and 
equally as unchristian as that just performed by their 
descendant; then directing it succinctly to "Ur. Robert 
Emberton, at the G-lades," he left it lying on his table ; 
this done, he hastily packed up his traveling valise, took 
it under his arm and went down to his father. 

Break&st was a mere ceremony on the part of both 
father and son ; and, in an hour, Uax was pnrsning his 
way through the deep snow to Uartinaburg, there to takfl 
the oan fat New York 




CHAPTER IXVI. 

DOCTOR COUBTLANQT AKD HR. ROBERT BKBSSTOB, 

Uax had no sooner departed, than Doctor Conrtlaodt 
ordered his horse— preferriog that oonveyanoe to the moro 
oomfortable sleigh — and took his way toward the Qlades, 
the note to Mr. Emberton in his pooket. 

The Doctor's faoe betrayed much pain and anxiety. 
That kind and afTeotionato heart was liable at all times 
to bo wonnded through others, and now, when there was 
imminent danger of a mortal encounter between the per- 
son he waa going to visit, and that other person moat dear 
to him in the world — that world from whioh had paaaed 
sncceaaively so many who had been the light and joy of 
his existence — Doctor Courtlandt's heart was full of gloom 
and anxiety, and his brow overshadowed. 

He was welcomed ceremoniously though with some 
embarrassment, by Ur. Robert Emberton, and bo wm 
ushered into the drawing-room. 

"Hy sistor is not at home, sir," said Hr. Emberton, 
striving to speak with his usual coolness and aang-froid, 
hot finding it excessively difficnit to retam oalmly the 
pieraing glance of Doctor Courtlandt. 

" Your sistor ?" said Doctor Courtlandt. 

"Yes, sir; she is to-day out on a visit. mention it 
*eoause you generally call to see her rather than myself." 

"That is true," said Doctor Conrtlandt. 

" I do not complain, sir," replied Mr. Robert Emberton, 
a«..,ily. 

The Doctor looker] at the young man long and fixedly. 
Mr. Emberton was much embarrassed by this acute Un^ 
and began to oolor. 
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" la my preseDce disagreeable?" asked the Doctor, in a 
tone full of Boftnesa and oourteuy. 

" Disagreeable, sir ! how could you think it!" 

" You seemed put oat." 

The young man blnshed. 

" I am out of sorts to-day, sir," he replied, " yon mnst 
excuse me." 

" That is a polite speeoh ; and I only find fanlt with it 
becanse it ia not very sincere," replied Doctor Courtt&DQi. 

" Not sinoere, air?" 

" Not the whole truth, I mean." 

The clear glance again flashed to Mr. Robert Emberton 
and embarrassed him. 

" I am really ont of sorts, aa I said," he replied. 

" That is not the only cause for your absence of spirits 
however — ^yoa who are generally so gay." 

"Well, no, sir; it is not," said Ur. Emberton, ia.a 
formal tone. 

" Therefore you did not tell the whole truth — ^though 
what you said was true. Mr. Emberton," aaid Doctor 
Courtlandt, rising and speaking in a noble and oourteoas 
tone, " I find myself playing at cross purposes with yon 
— and I dislike cross purposes. I will therefore speak 
more plainly, and say to yon that I know of the hostile 
message yon have sent my son, and that I have been 
much pained by it ; very much pained by it." 

"It is not my fault, sir," Mr. Emberton replied, in a 
sombre voice. 

" Still you sent it ?" 

" Mr. Courtlandt forced me to send it." 

" Forced you ! — ^he so gentle, so observant of all the 
courtesies of life?" 

" I find no fault with his temper, sir, or his breeding 
though I had a very disagreeable specimen of them yes 
terday." 

" Max insult you'," 
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" Yes, sir ; an nnmistakable Jnault." 

" For what reason ?" 

" Ad accident I was so nnfortanate as to meet with 
affurded him the occasion." 

" On your ride 7" 

"Yea, air" 

The Doctor looked much pained. 

" And you would kill him, or force him to kill yon fbi 
a hasty word ?" 

Mr. Emberton bent his head gloomily, making no reply 

" Young man," said Doctor Conrtlandt, " permit cm 
who has passed through more vicissitudes than most men, 
and thus lived more than men do usually in forty years — 
permit me to tell you that the man who rashly takes hn 
man life, for a word, for a gesture, for a tone of the voice 
too high or too low to suit him, that man oorpniits a most 
criminal and nnchriiitian act. Your blood is hot with 
youth — curb it; your eyes fill with angei at the very 
glaooe of enmity — be calm ! We live hoie but three 
ocore years and ten at beat ; ia it worth '^hile to bicker, 
and quarrel, and fight with your homtri brethren — your 
brother worms ?'• 

" For honor — yea, sir I" 

" Honor ! grand trumpet blast prolading all the wars 
that have desolated the world ! Honor, young sir, is a 
great and invaluable treasure — the Christian gentleman 
will guard it with his life. But this honor must be very 
frail if it is endangered by an ill-humored word!" 

" I might have pasaed by Ifr, Courtlandt's harsh words, 
ail," murmured the yonng man, gloomily, and applying 
to hia particular case the general principle of his inter- 
locutor, " but we are rivals ! There ia the word. It haa 
torn my breast — it is oat!" 

Doctor Courtlandt looked inexpressibly pained, and 
pressed his hand upon his breast. 
" Rivals !" he said mou-ttluVVj 
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" Yea, sir , there ia the oanae of tbia thing whi<^ yoa 
oomplain so of; not thoae trifling worda he ottMvd." 

"And you both love Alice V 

"AUoe, sir!" exclaimed Mr. Robert Emberton. 

" Yes," said the Doctor. 

"Alice !" repeated Mr. Emberton, springing toward tlu 
Doctor, " does your son love Alice — not Caroline J** 

The Doctor looked at the yonng man curioosly. 

" I think so," he aaid, " I never spy, ander any oironm- 
stances ; and I ask no ooafldenoes." 

Mr. Emberton fell back gloomily, murmaring, "Bat 
Caroline loves him." 

" There seems to he a misunderstanding here," said the 
Doctor, aatoniahed, "and if you can not solve it, I can 
not." 

"Could it be — '* said Ur. Emberton, in profound thought 

*♦ What ?" asked Doctor Conrtlandt. 

" Conid she all this time—" 

" "Who — what ?" repeated the Doctor. 

"Doctor Conrtlandt," said Mr. Emberton, suddenly, 
"if you will he conrt«ou3 enough to excuse me, I will 
take the liberty of leaving you for a short time. I trust 
you will pardon this very discourteous act — but I feel 
that this moment is the turning point of my life. It makes 
or mars me. There is my sister returning just in good 
time, and Monsieur Fantonfle who accompanied her. 
With your leave, sir, I shall expect to see you here on my 
return." 

" Your return ?" said the puzzled Doctor, 

" Here ia Josephine," said Mr. Emberton ; and acaroely 
saying good-day to his sister, he left the hall, and ran to 
the stable. He saddled his horse in a moment, mounted 
and galloped at full speed toward the Parsonage. 

In two hours Mr. Robert Emberton returned to the 
Glades overwhelmed with joy — almost ecstatic in hia 
deiigbt. He hoist into fhe loom^VkSTa the three persona 
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he had left were assembled, and running to hia siatei 
saluted her with a hearty kiss. 

*' Do pray ! what is the matter, Robert," said ICias 
Emberton, looking very pretty and good>humored. 

" Behold one who will soon be a married man 1" oried 
Ur. Robert Emberton, "a reformed Benedick, a most 
respeotable individual of the married species, my dear 
Hiss Josephine ! You must excuse my extravagance, 
Doctor," oontinned the young man turning to Doctor 
Coartlandt, with some color, " but I am so completely 
happy that my habitual spirits have been exaggerated 
into boisterous hilarity. And in the first place please to 
consider the foolish note I wrot« to — you know, sir— con- 
sider it burned." 

" What note — to whom — end what in the world does 
all this mean?" oried Miss Emberton, amazed. 

Explanation upon all points ensued, but with these 
explanations we will not trooble the reader; simply 
tracing the main events of the day. 

Ht. Robert Emberton, first gaining Hrs. Coorttand^s 
consent, had witli the bluntness of despair come directly 
to the point with Uiss Caroline, and the result was 
precisely what the reader has no doubt anticipated. The 
cap was most assuredly for him, and Caroline for once 
lost her wit and humor, and did not talk brilliantly at 
all. But there is reason to suppose that her lover was 
not in the least displeased with this eiroamstanoe, but 
when she mnrmured, blushing radiantly, " My ear-rings ! 
my ear-rings !" liked her all the better for her charming 
and novel confusion. 

Doctor Courtlandt was sincerely pleased, and this satis- 
faction caused Mr. Robert Emberton very nearly to em- 
brace that gentleman. After those thousand exhausting 
emotions the Dootor returned placidly home, thinking of 
his sua who was borne every moment farther firom him. 
Was he to meet with sach a ha^^ ^ ukqa V»\ 




CHAPTER XXVIL . 

ALICE. 

It was on a pleasant sunny morning toward Christmaa 
that Max, having performed his father's business in New 
York, again returned to the Look. 

The young man was weary and exhausted, but more 
weary in heart than body. That ever present thought 
which he had carried away with him had paled his cheek, 
and filled his large blue eyes with settled abiding gloom. 
Never for an hour had the image of Alice left his heart-^ 
of Alice to whom he was now nothing— of Alice forever 
lost to him. He could have endured all the spites of for- 
tune he thought, had this one arrow not been buried in 
his breast. He never knew how much he loved her until 
he had lost her, he now felt ; never had his heart been so 
overcome, so absorbed by gloomy and despairing thoughts. 

The sunshine, sparkling on the bright snow, was black 
— ^the sky, so clear and pure, was but a ^' pestilent congre- 
gation of vapors ;" from all things the light and joy of life 
had passed and gone. No more love, no more happinessi 
never more lightness of the eye or heart. All that was 
over now. 

The Doctor and Mrs. Courtlandt had driven over that 
morning to see Miss Emberton, a servant said, and would 
spend the day at the Griades. Max sat down motioning 
to the servant to leave him. That name had opened his 
wounds anew, and now hatred was added to his other 
mental excitement. That abhorred rival had for a time 
vanished from his mind — from his heart so overwhelmed 
with one thought, that Alice could not be his own ;-— she 
had preferred that man, she had slighted him, she had 
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laiijijhed at bis verses, had met witJi coatemptuoae calm- 
ness bis love and afflictioa ; it was on his despair that he 
had fed, not his hatred. Now the name of his rival 
aroused this new bell in him, and for a time he saffered 
a new torment of jealousy and rage. 

All things, however, spend themselves in time— love, 
hatred, jealousy, despair ;^-otherwiae the over<frangbt 
heart would break. After an hour's gloomy Bilenoe the 
young man rose and looked around him wearily. Then 
be oolleoted bis thoughts ; he would go at onoe and make 
arrangements for his meeting with Hr. Emberton ; that 
at least should not be neglected or deferred. 

He took from bis pocket the bracelet be bad selected 
for her, and looked at it long and in silence. A sigh 
which sounded like a sob, shook for a momeot his breast 
and agitated bis nervous tips. 

" I will go and see her for tbe last time," he murmured, 
" yo8i yes I I will go and feed on my own heart. No- 
thing worse than I have felt can touch roe now !" 

He mounted and set forward rapidly toward the Par- 
sonage, as though he feared bis own resolution. Cover- 
ing his face with one band be cast not a single glance 
upon any thing around him ; be knew that however 
beautiful tbe fair sunlight might be, however grand the 
mountain heights, however calm tbe white silent land- 
scape, they could bring no light, or calmness to bis heart. 
Still these objects had their usual effect; he felt their 
influence spite of his incredulity. When he arrived at tbe 
Parijonage he was more subdued, and even found himself 
smiling mournfully at his own wretebedness. 

On a mossy rock, which the snow had disappeared from, 
at the distance of two hundred yards from the house, 
Max saw Alice seated and busily engaged at some work. 
He dismounted, tied his bridle to a bough of one of the 
waving evergreens, and approached her. Tbe youn.^ 
girl's back was turned to hiui, «iui «o wiio.'^u^j^'^Ei^.'dAA 
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soft snow maffled the tioof-atrokes of his horae that she 
hod not heard them, and was plainly not aware of his 
approach. 

Alioe waa clad with her usual simplicity and taste, and 
was singing lowly to herself, while busily plying hei 
needle. The song was thoughtful but very sweet and 
musical, and her pure clear voice, gave to it an inex- 
pressible charm. Hax thought that he had never seen a 
more angelic vision, a more radiant embodiment of purity, 
and youth, and innocence ; the very sunlight seemed to 
linger on the beloved head, bent down bo earnestly ; and 
wheo the feeling words of her soDg floated to him like the 
low warble of a bird — those feeling words of Kotherwall: 

" Oh, dear, dew Jesniiie Morriion, 
Since wa wsra tindered joang. 
!>« DsTgr HCD jour hce. nor heud 
Tha marie of jODr longuo — " 

when Uaz caught the dying fall of the exquisite muKio, 
and the more exquisite words, his very heart was melted 
within him, and two large tears gathered in his eyes and 
rolled down bis cheeks. 

" Alice," he said softly, " that is a pretty song." 

The young girl started, and turned ronnd. A deep 
blush SQffused her finoe at sight of her oonsin, and she 
half rose. 

" Do not mind me, cousin Alice," said Max, passing 
his hand over his brow, " sit down." 

" I did not know you had returned," said Alioe in a low 
voice, and glancing timidly at the young man. 

*' I only got back an hour or two ago," said Uax. 

Alice stole a pitying look at him. 

" I am afraid you will be surprised to hear what has 
happened in yoar absence," she murmured, with some 
agitation. 

" What has happened ?" echoed Max. 

;iJioe turned aviay. Oh, liovi cac I tell him, thought 
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she ; he certainly loves Caroline, and her marriage will 
distress him dreadfully. 

"You said something had happened, oousin Alice,*' 
said Uax, pressing one hand on his throbbing heart, and 
with the other taking the hand of the yonog girl. 

" Yes," murmured Alice. 

Uax's brow flushed, and his lips trembled. 

" What mean you ?" he said. 

"It will distress you to hear it." 

" I am used to distress," said the young man, rainng 
his head with gloomy oalmness, " it will prove no new 
guest with me." 

Alice turned away with her eyes fiill of tears. 

" How can I tell yoa 1" she said, without looking at him. 

Max felt his heart grow as chill as though it were aur- 
roanded suddenly by ioe. 

" Speak,'* he said, coldly. 

But recollecting himself he tamed away, and said in a 
low, suffocating voice : 

" Do not mind me — speak ; tell me all, as though I 
were an indifTerent person. I can bear it — yes, yes; I 
can bear it." 

For a moment his voice died away in his throat. He 
continued : 

" I have borne much ; I can bear (his also, doabttess, 
though it goes near to tear my heart-strings — what J 
think, nay, know. Why conceal it now, Alice ? 'tis a lost 
labor ! Think you I saw nothing all these weary days — 
think yoa I oould fail to see ? But do not misunderstand 
me ! I blame no one — no one ! My wretobednesa is of 
my own making. Why did I love so; why stake all my 
heart and life upon this chance ! — to lose it !" 

The young man's head sank down, and oovaring hie 
face with his hands, he tried tc strangle in its passage 
the passionate sob which shook his bosom. 

" Cousin Mai," said AiVoe, *'\ v^t^ '^'^'^ tesm. '5s»N**i' 
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torn of my heart. I oan'f tell you how distressed I uu 
at your grief," she added, wipiog away her tears. 

Usx tnraed away. 

"Pity me!" he said, "you pity me — great God, aha 
pities flw /" 

Alioe looked startled. 

" What do yon mean, ooasin ?" she said, " indeed X do 
ainoerely feel for you." 

"Away with your pity!" said the yoaog maD, rising 
with bloodtihot eyes. Bat sinking haok he muttered ; 

" Forgive me, cousin ; I am not well. Bear with me 
— my brain is hurt." 

Alioe took his hand with a radiant hlnsh. 

" I pitied yon because I loved yon," she said, in a Cal> 
tering voioe. 

"Loved me?" 

" Yea — loved yoo — ^very much ; as my ooasin," stam- 
mered Alioe. 

He turned away, and by a powerful effort oontrolled 
his agitation. 

" You were speaking of what had happened in my ak 
senoe," he said, in a low, gloomy tone, " tell me aU." 

" It will distress yon." 

*' No — no." 

" I fear it will," 

"Speak, cousin Alioe. 

" You know we shall have a wedding here soon, then t" 
said Alice, calmly " If yon will make me speak, I most. 
You knew that ?" 

" I guessed as much," said Max, in the same low voioe. 

" All look forward to it soon." 

" Do they ?" said the young man, averting his face. 

Alice thought she had overrated the affection Uax felt 
for Caroline, so calmly were these words uttered ; and 
this idea wc are bound to say made her heart leap. 

■'It will be a very merry wedding, oonsidering that 
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father is a minuter," she said, with a laogh of a&oted 
dieerfulDess. 

" Wm it?" 

" It should he a happy time." 

» Yes." 

" Hr. Emberton has maoh improved already." 

*' Has he V murmured the young man, his long hail 
vailing his face. 

" And he is mnch more of a man than before." 

"Ishe?" 

" I>on't you think him intelligent 1 I do, oousin." 

"Do you?" 

" And hendBome ; is he not t" 

» Very." 

" Then he has a good heart* • 

" I suppose you think so." 

*' Indeed I do." 

" Naturally." 

"Why naturally of coarse, oonsin," said Alioe, "and 
I oaght to assuredly." 

" Assuredly." 

" Ton speak very strangely, oonsin," said Alice, blnah- 
ing. 

" I am sorry I displease you.** 

" Oh, yon do not displease me — ^yon displease me ! No- 
body thinks I am worth it. But really I am somewhat 
put out at Kr. Emberton's selection." 

"Put oat?" 

" Yes ; he is a man of taste. 

" Of great taste." 

" Of inteltigenoe, too." 

" Yea ; of intelligenoe." 

"Well," said Alioe, attempting to laugh, "he shonU 
have exercised those qualities in his selection of a wife." 

Max tamed with gloomy astonishment toward hii 
oonsin. 
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" He has thought best, however, to mortify m« by fi»> 
lowing his OWD judgment, in ohooaing — " 

Hax half rose. 

" In ohoosiog ? What do yoa mean, AJioe !** 

" In ohoosiog Caroliae I" said Alioe. 

"Caroline !" oried Max. 

" Of course." 

" Caroline ! not you !" 

" He, indeed ; is it possible you ttionght all this time 
that I—" 

Alioe stopped, blushing deeply. 

Hax could hardly believe his ears ; he looked around 
incredulous. 

" Caroline !" he repeated. 

'* Yes — certainly — " 

"Robert Emberton!" 

*' Certainly ; they are to be married before New Year." 

" Not you, Alice !" oried the young man, devouring 
her face with his passionate glances. 

Alioe blushed more deeply. 

"How oould you imagine such a thing?" she mur- 
mured. 

" And that silk was not for Robert Embertoo ? That 
waistooat !" 

" Here it is, I have just sewn on the last button," 
said Alioe, holding up the waistooat, with a faint laugh, 
" I will not say who it is intended for, until you tell me 
for whom yon bought the bracelet — it is not a gentleman's 
ornament, you know." 

Hax with radiant oountenanoe drew out the braoelet 
and clasped it on her wrist. 

"For you!" he said, "oh, heaven is my witness I 
would olasp my heart thns were it in my power !" 

" Was it for me ?" mormured Alioe, smiling and blush 
ing, with averted face. 

" And the waistooat V* 
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Alice blaabed to the very roots of her hair ; and with a 
hesitating movement of the hand gave it to the young 
man. 

" Was it always intended for me !" said Max. 

" Always !" murmnred Alice. 

" Alice, dear Alice," said the yoong man overwhelmed 
with joy, " I gave you more than that bracelet on yoar 
arm." 

" More?" the girl murmnred. 

" I gave yon my heart. Hy heart, darling — do not 
take your hand away ! all my heart, my life, my being ! 
will you give me as much ?" 

That tender little band remained in his, and no fine 
eloquent speech was needed to make him understand that 
the long train of errors was exploded, and the heart so 
faithful to him, his forever. The Hunlight poured its joy> 
ful and most loving radiance on that fair picture — ^the 
maiden's head on her trae lover's bosom. 

The port was reached, his hark was safe from ■ 
ite anchor of his hope lay on his heart. 
K 



CHAPTER XIYin. 

A BOUT WITH TONOUBS. 

Hax retnrned in the afternoon to tlie Look, jnst ss 
Dootor Coartlaadt aod his aunt drove ap to the door, ia 
their comfortable sleigh- The worthy Dootor waa over- 
joyed to see his son looking so well, and welcomed him 
with great affeotioa- 

"When did yoo return, my hoy," he said, "on my 
wotdf yon are, it seems to me, in excellent spirits." 

*' I am, sir," said Mai, with a smile. 

"Yon found us absent; how have you passed the 
morning — riding out?" 

"Yes, sir." 

The Doctor's piercing eye detected some emharraw- 
ment in the young man's ooontonanoe; hat not a very 
painful embarrassment. 

" To the Parsonage ?" he asked. 

" Yea, air," Max said, 

" And whom did you see?" 

" Every body, sir, but Caroline. Where is she to-day ?" 

"Riding out with Mr. Emberton," said Mrs. Coart- 
lendt, "and I believe here they come." 

In fact a sleigh at that moment made its appearance 
at the bottom of the knoll coming from the direction of 
Martinsbnrg- In this sleigh were seated Caroline and 
Mr. Emberton, laughing and talking. 

" You have heard the news, I suppose. Max," said Mrs. 
Courtlandt. 

" The news, aant?" 

"/bout Caroline and Robert Kniberton, Sinoe yoa 
itfive been away he has ULiiteaaeA lie's— t'' 
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" And — '' began Max laughing. 

" They are engaged." 

" I knew it," said Max. 

"Who told you?" 

•' Alice." I 

" Ah," said Doctor Conrtlaodt, with a sudden SQspioioo, 
and looking intently at the young man, " she told yon, 
did she?" 

" Yes, sir," Max said with a blush, avoiding the laugh* 
ing eye of Doctor Courtlandt. 

" Alice is making a very nice waistooat for yon. Max," 
Baid bis aunt, " she has put a great deal of work on it" 

Uax was glad of this diversion. 

" How did she get my measure, aant?" he asked. 

" I gave her one of yours to oat it by ; on the very 
day yon left us," 

Hax suddenly recollected that he had seen Alice on 
that day, from his elevated position on the Third Hill 
Mountain, leave the Parsonage and take the road to the 
Lock. 

" It waa very kind in her," he said, smiling. 

The sleigh drove up to the door, and Mr. Embertun 
helped Caroline out. 

" Oh, there's my elegant oonsio, as I live !" cried th« 
young girl. 

" How d'ye do, oousin," said Max, going up and taking 
her hand. 

" Come, don't be so formal," said Doctor Conrtlandt, 
mischievously. 

" He shan't kiss me." 

" By your leave, mistress," said the young man, press* 
ing his lips to her oheek, "that is good Shakspeare." 

" And bad manners." 

Hr. Emberton approached Max and courteously offered 
him bis hand. That young gentleman returned the 
friendly grasp with great good feeling. 
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" 1 hope you will consider ray note to yoo nowritteD,** 
said Mr. EmbeTton. 

" What note ?" said Max. " It seems to me that Uiia 
observation ahonld come from me. I regret the hasty 
words I wrote to you." 

" What words ?" said Mr. Embertou. 

Doctor Courtlandt began to laugh; and taking th» 
young men aside explained the whole matter. 

" I am sure we are good friends now, however," said 
Max, laughing, " and I offer you my hand and my friend- 
ship. Take both." 

" With all my heart," 

And so these belligerent gentlemen sealed their newly 
agreed on amity by pressing each the other's hand. This 
dreadful matter was arranged to suit all parties ; but we 
are bound to say that the bright eyes of the sisters had 
perfected this sudden friendi^hip, as they had caused the 
former quarrel. Both Mr. Robert Emberton and Max 
were much too happy, to feel the least desire to drink 
each other's blood — a ceremony they had felt a violent 
desire to perform a week or two before. 

They returned to the spot where Mrs. Courtlandt and 
Caroline stood talking. 

" Have you seen your nice waistcoat, cousin Max V 
said Carohne 

" Yes, my charming cousin." 

" ' Charming,' indeed ! you are very witty all at onoe.** 

"Your presence inspired me." 

"Yes ; as it did just now to be very presuming, sir,** 

"What do you mean ?" 

" In kiasing me!" 

"Kissing goes by favor," said Max, laughing." 

" If favor went by kissing you would never reaoa me." 

" Why ?" 

" You are not a favorite with me," said CaroliiMi 
" which I think is a yery good reason." 
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" Bzoelleat ; bat you might tolerate my preseiioe on 
one gmund." 

"What, pray?" 

" Hy awkwardness is saoh an excellent foil to your 
grace." 

" I have never heard a gentleman praise another, espe- 
cially a lady, at his own expense, and thought him in 
earnest ; mere irony, air." 

" Ma foi .'" said Max, *' there is no irony about it. 
You are a very elegant and charming young woman, I a 
very ordinary young man." 

"Yea — you think so donbtleas with your fine onrla, 
and your nice mustache^to be !" added Caroline langh> 
ing and pointing at her cousin. 

"Exactly," said Uax, "old people always spy out 
the weak points in an inexperienced and unsophisticated 
youth" 

" You won't dare to oall me old, sir." 

"No, no — did I not just now say that you were an 
excellent foil, with your thousand graces, to myself? Now 
if I am so elegant as you say, it necessarily follows that 
you ar» so much the more beautiful and graceful, since I 
am but a foil to you, mademoiaelle." 

" Foil 1 a fencing term." 

" Yea, of some significance." 

"What, pray?" 

" It suggests riding caps." 

" Oh, you have not forgotten my ill-luok — I have not 
lest sight of your want of gallantry." 

" Forgotten it ! no, you looked much too charming on 
that day with those beautiful flowing looks, my belle 
cousin, for me to potisibly forget." 

" Oh, a fine compliment 1" 

*' I make you a present of it — free, gratb." 

*' I do not accept," 

" It was in return, oouBia Ca.TQ>^«7* 
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•'In return for what?" 

*' Your present to me." 

"What present?" 

" The present of yourself, when you ran forward and 
threw yourself into my arms — deign to recollect, if VjU 
please." 

This repartee of Mr. Max caused Doetor Courtlandt, 
who well remembered the fencing scene we have related, 
to burst into a laugh and cry " bravo I" Caroline, for a 
moment discomfited, turned round and said to him: 

" ITnole, you shall not take Max's part against me." 

" Against you, my heart's delight I" oried Doctor Court- 
landt, " never I" 

" I knew yon would not; you are such a nice old beao." 

" Thank you." 

" Besides I have quite as good a joke on you," said 
Caroline, with a merry and significant laugh which eyi* 
dently startled the worthy Doctor. 

"Humph!" he said, suspiciously. 

"I have indeed." 

"Bless my heart," said Doctor Courtlandt, "this is a 
most extraordinary young lady. But come, let us go in ; 
no more wit-oombats, no more clashing of foib and that 
sort of thing, my children." 

"Nice old fellow!" said Caroline, lacing her arm round 
the Doctor's waist and leaning her head on his shoulder, 
" Aunt Courtlandt, did you ever see a more excellent and 
amiable old man : so handsome too, so much hanilsomer 
than Max ! There's my hand ; forgive me, cousin !" 

Max took the hand, laughing. 

"Oh, uncle," whispered Caroline, "somebody told me 
you were going to be married ! Is it true ?" 

" Humph," said Doctor Courtlandt, and he led the way 
into the house. 




CHAPTER XIIX. 

THE W1N0 OP THE AHQEL. 

The merry Chriatnias came ; Christmas so fbll of ro> 
jflioing and gay-beart«d laughter — which men looked for- 
ward to in the old time as to a blessed day of mingled 
joy and thanksgiving ; which rose in every heart like an 
inoarnate laugh — like a great sn'iw-clad giant bearing 
on his stalwart shoulders all good cheer, as brawn, and 
mighty rounds of beef, and foaming tankards, and flag* 
ons full of ale and " sack and sugar" (no " fault" in any 
quantity)— and rolling from his bearded lip shaken with 
merriment, tidings of joy, and merry jests and quips ; 
tidings of love and peace, and hopeful words for old and 
young, in oabin and in stately hall ; and still again in 
every pause of the full-handed laughter, tidings of joy 
and love, tidings of love and peaoe ! 

The organs rolled aloft their blessed promise of the 
peaceful other world. The lips of young singing maidens 
uttered that promise in the pauses of the storro ; the 
great musio-storm which clashed and roared along the 
fretted roob of mightiest cathedrals, drowning every 
sound but that low silent voice which ever floated in like 
some enchanting murmur, louder than thnnder, stiller 
than the whbper of the lightest wind, the voice which 
soared, a divine harmony above the whole, and said to 
every heart — " Peace and good>will, peace and good>will, 
peaoe and good-will to all mankind !" 

Children were merry every where, and old men glad. 
Relations gathered onoe more round the board at which 
they had sat, little boys and girl^ onoe ; all were for the 
tiiuo quite other men and women. \!ci».ti. *i!os«iR. ■sfioKoisi^ 
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ones, whom the great surges of the n./ld had swept 
away from all their youth and innocence, to straggle in 
the sea of bitter thoughts, and nerer-oeasing yearnings and 
desires. 

Christmas, in one word, onoe again had come to shower 
blessings on the earth ; the poor cold earth, weary and 
very sick ; and at bis approach the snow-olad lowlands 
and the mountain land alike, smiled with new joy and 
youth. 

At Doctor Conrtlandt'a hospitable board all hia old 
neighbors who wonld leave their homes were assembled. 
Kiss Emberton and her brother and Monsieur Fantonfle 
from the Glades were there; and Hr. and Mrs. Court- 
landt from the Parsonage — ^the girls too — and even the 
old worn out hunter John had come, well wrapped up in 
furs, to welcome again, surrounded by his friends, the 
advent of the time. 

Hunter John was very feeble and tottering ; his sands 
of life were well-nigh ron, and he seemed to see the hoar 
plainly now was at hand when his old body mnst retnm 
to dust, and his soul to him who gave it. 

They all took their seats round the hospitable board ; 
and then commenced the merry laughter, and the friendly 
wishes for health and happiness, which those good hon- 
est people were accustomed to otter on such occasions. 
Caroline and Mr. Robert Emberton were very merry, 
and Mr. Emberton seemed all at once to have lost his 
unhappy feeling of ennui and lassitude ; he was not 
heard to complain of being bcred once during the whole 
day. Max and Alice, tranquilly happy, conversed with 
their eyes alone — that eloquent and most expressive lan- 
guage which needs no tongue to ntter it. Doctor Court- 
landt's intended marriage with Miiis Emberton was now 
no secret, and the friendly voices round them, told them 
plainly that myriads of gnod wishes would accompany 
tbem to ohoroh. 
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Why should we attempt to oatch those merry accents, 
trace those gayly uttered worda, petrify here with a cold 
pen those bursts of laughter, circling and crossing round 
from side to side; why try to describe a Christmas din- 
ner? All know the original; the portrait would find 
many critics. When the poor chronicler has told how 
they attacked the viands, and emptied willingly many 
fall cups, how every moment laughter exploded in the 
air, and how the merry jest went round, or better still 
the health to absent friends ; — when this is said, he has 
told all, and for his pains has written a few lifeless words. 
Hach better leave the subject unattempted — leave the 
scene purely to the imagination. 

Old hunter John looked on with cordial eyes, bat very 
dim eyes ; these merry sounds seemed to remind him of 
his youth, floating to him not from the real lips around 
him, but from the far land of dreams, and from those 
tips, oold now bo long, so long! As he listened, all tha 
past revived for him ; the merry scenes ; the border rev- 
elry of old ; the life and joy of that old time dead long, 
long ago. He listened as in a dream ; he heard agaia 
those joyous youthful vuioes ; hia youth returned to himt 
with its rubionnd faces, and gay-dancing eyes, and jubi- 
lant jests and laughter. 

The old man raised his feeble head, venerable with its 
gray locks now nearly blown away by the chill wind of 
age, and sought to erect his drooping ahonlders. But 
overcome by weakness he sank down, hia forehead on his 
arm, mnrmnring, " The arrows of the Almighty are 
within me ; blessed be the name of the Lord." 

They raised him, and bore him in the midst of a great 
show of sympathy, to a chamber ; a mist seemed to ob- 
scure his eyes, which he sought with a motion of the 
hand to dispel. Stretched comfortably on a soft bed, he 
revived however, and seemed to regain his strength^ aiuL 
would have risea. 

1^ 
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Doctor CoortlaDdt forbade this, and edvisea him to n- 
maiD quiet. The old mao smiled, and shook his head. 

" I believe yon are right, neighbor,*' he«aid, *'I'm goin' 
— most nigh given out. But tell 'em not to be tmeasy 
on my 'count. I'm only mighty weak." 

"Yoa are do worse, my good old friend," the Dootor 
replied, " than you have often been of late. This waa 
only a sudden weakness whioh yon will get over. It was 
vertigo." 

" Anao ?" said hnnter John. 

" Your head was fall of blood from the riding. You'll 
soon recover." 

The old man smiled faintly. 

" Well, Dootor," he said, "go down and cheer 'em up. 
'Seems to me they ain't laughin'." 

The Dootor after giving some directions went out, leav- 
ing Mrs. Courtlandt^-a famous nurse, and one who de- 
lighted in doing all a nurse's offices — with him. Hunter 
John turned tiia face to the wall, and remained silent 

Suddenly he felt an arm round his neok. He tarnedf 
and a tear dropped on hia old wan oheek. 

" Alioe !" he said. 

The child — she was scarocly more— olung oloser aroDud 
hJa neok; and thus locked in a olose embrace, the i^ 
man and hia darling Alice, reat«d happily. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

THE HAMD OP THE AlteSL. 

CuRisTMAS passed away with ita misletoe boughs to kus 
□nder, and its stockings hnng ap for Saint Nio, and its 
Christmas trees shaken by chirping children. It had 
been a very merry Christmas in the mountaia laad, for 
none of the old adjuncts of the festive season had been 
wanting ; the same joyous Yule it was which cheered 
those English hearttt in cabin and in hall, in the fine 
opcD'hearted times of old. Hay it ever live a deathless 
legend, ever to be shaped in act with each recurring year; 
— may modern innovation never lay it^ cold prosaio hand 
on the true-hearted habitudes, so long the wont of oar old 
ancestors, from the days of Arthur and the sage Merlin. 

So Christmas, honored with high revelry and song, 
passed onward like a word of comfort, like a trumpet- 
blast of hope to fearful souls. The New Year marched 
in also, and passed onward blithe and joyous ; crowned 
with some early flowers, and emptying, with laughing, 
youthful lips, great beakers to the time I Theo the loa- 
der days of spring began to hint of their approach, though 
snow still covered the ground. Still hunter John was no 
better. He had been oarefuily removed to the Parsonage, 
after the scene we have briefly traced in the last chapter 
— but only to retire again to his bed, overcome with weak- 
ness. The old mountaineer was very ill, and soon all his 
old neighbors and friends flocked round him — their horses 
standing in a long row tied to the fence before the house. 
Ihey assembled in the dining-room, shaking their heads 
and whispering — he was too old, they said, his life too 
leeble mtioh longer to cling, to Vixnv. T(\«tt, q'or.^»"^ •»»• 
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they Trent into his chamber, and gave him eheerfal, 
heiirty words, and cheered him up, making a jest of hia 
sioknesa. The spring was coming ! they said, the spring 
would see him strong and well again. 

The spring was coming truly ; the cold winter waned 
away before the approach of vernal winds, unbinding the 
lowland and the mountain streams, and whispering to 
Die little fearful flowers upon the grassy knolls to raise 
their heads and not be afraid. The spring said it would 
soon be coming, though other snow-storms might delay 
for a time its onward march. Soon it would marshal ita 
bright oroouses, and primroses, and its tender violets and 
eglantine, and sending forward over the sunny hills ita 
couriers to spy out the land, would ^ve the signal with 
its merry winds, and make its inroad on the foroas of die 
haughty winter-time. 

Still hunter John remained very ill ; utill his oM neigh- 
bors came to see him, cheering him with hopeful words. 
AHoe and Caroline would never leave him ; — those tender 
hearts were struck by the same blow which smote the 
grandfather. Alice would read to hitn often from the 
Bible, which was his favorite book — he ooald bear indeed 
to hear no other ; and Caroline would hang upon his lips, 
ready to do his bidding. The young girls left scarcely 
any thing to Mr. Courthtndt and bis wife. 

And so the winter slowly passed away, and hanter 
John grew weaker. 

His --Id neighbors now came oftener, and shook their • 
heads and whispered more than ever ; Doctor Courtlandt 
was never absent now, having taken up his residence very 
nearly at the Parsonage ; his presence was a great relief, 
and a great hope to all — and never had the worthy Doctor 
so taxed his brain for what he had observed and learned; 
never had soienoe so battled with the grim enemy who 
defied it. 

And so the wiatei very neaiX-j -wfttA a^wj, «.ad airing 
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grew every moment atronger and more gay. But winter 
rose np like a giant for the last struggle, and one morn- 
ing the dwellers in the mountains found the earth again 
wrapped in snow. 

The old hunter grew more faint and weak ; tue long 
day waned, and the sun slowly sloped to the red west. 

With Urs. Courtlandt on one side, the Dootor and his 
brother at the foot of the bed, and Alice and Caroline by 
his side — he had thrown his feeble arm around their nceks 
— old hunter John rested quietly, gazing wistfully at his 
old stag hound stretched upon the floor, or looking through 
the window at the snow. 

*' I think I'm goin'," he mtu-mured, " I think the Lord's 
a oaTlia' me, children. Keep still, old Oscar," he eon- 
tinned, looking at the honnd who had risen, " poor old 
fool ! yonr master will never hunt any more upon th« 
earth — never any more, old Oscar!" 

"Oh, grandfather !*' Alice sobbed, "don't talk so!— • 
please don't!" 

The old man smiled. 

" ] ain't oomplainin' darlin'," he said cheerfully btil 
feebly, "you know I ain't complainin'. No, no! the 
Lord's mighty good to me — he's been mighty good to me 
these many long years— and he's a srailin' on me now 
when I'm most nigh gone." 

He gazed through the window, dreamily ; the sun 
was on the mountain top : and the shadow of the " Hosa 
Rook" ran over the snow olad valley toward the Parsonage. 

" The Lord's been merciful to me," murmured the old 
niaiL "I'm rememberin' the time now, when he turned 
aside my gun — I didn't cut down my little blossom, 
darlin'," he said turning to Mrs. Courtlandt, who was 
weeping, " the Lord was mighty good to me : glory and 
worship be his, evermore : Amen." 

His thoughts then seemed to wander to times mora 
deeply sunken in the paii ^i«a 'flo^^^'i. ■&«. ■OT^sis.^i:* 
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nords touched od. Waking he dreamed; aod the large 
eyes melted or fired with a thousand memories whioh 
came Hooking to him, bright and joyous, or mournAil and 
sombre, but all now transmuted by his almost ecstasy to 
one glowing mass of purest gold. He saw now plainly 
much that had been dark to him before ; the hand of 
God was in all, the providence of that great almighty 
being in every autumn leaf which whirled away ! 

Again, with a last lingering look his menial eyes sa^ 
veyed that eventful border past, so full of glorious splen- 
dor, of battle shocks, and rude delights ; so full of beloved 
eyes, now dim, and so radiant with those faces and those 
hearts now cold ; again leaving the preuent and all around 
him, he lived for a moment in that grand and beauteous 
past, instinot for him with so much splendor and regret. 

fint his dim eyes returned suddenly to those much 
loved faces round him ; and those t«nder hearts wars 
overcome by the dim, shadowy look. 

The sunset slowly waned away, and falling in red 
splendor on the old gray head, and storm-beaten brow, 
lingered there lovingly and cheerfully. The old hunter 
feebly smiled. 

" You'll be good girls," he murmured wistfully, draw- 
ing his feeble arm more closely round the children's necks, 
" remember the old man, darlia's !" 

Caroline pressed her lips to the oold hand, sobbing. 
Alice did not move her head whioh, buried in the 
counterpane, was shaken with passionate sobs. 

The old man gazed wistfully on the little head, and 
gently smoothed down the curls with his rugged hand. 
Then he felt one of those strange sensations which dart 
through the mind at certain times, and have so singular 
an effect upon as. The old dying mountaineer was cer- 
tain that he had lived all this be/ore; those faces were 
around him in that identical arrangement, ages ago ; 
Alioe was sobbing there ', his c^ea were growing dim ; be 
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bad lain dying there aa he now lay a centuiy ago. It 
was so plain that heaven itself seemed to have plunged a 
beam of supernatnral light into hia heart, a beam which 
.it up all the mysterious hidden orypta of memory, reveal- 
ing to him as he lay there on the border of two worlds 
the secret of humanity! "Yes, yes!" he murmured, 
" she has cried for me before — I have died before — bbssfid 
Saviour you were mine before !" Then he became very 
calm ; his eyes no longer wandered, but dwelt with liwks 
of deep afTeotion on those tender faces grouped around 
him, as he was about to fall into his last sleep on this 
earth ; that sleep from which he must awake in another 
world. 

The Doctor felt his pulse and turned with a mournfnl 
look to his brother. Then oame those grand religious 
consolations which so smooth the pathway to the grave ; 
he was ready — always — Ood be thanked, the old man 
said ; he trusted in the Lord. 

And so the sunset waned away, and with it the life 
and strength of the old storm-beaten mountaineer — bo 
grand yet powerless, so near to death yet so very cheerful. 

"I'm goin'," he murmured as the red orb touched the 
monntain, " I'm goin', my darlin's ; I always loved yon 
all, my children. Darlin', doo't cry," he murmured feebly 
to Alioe, whose heart was near breaking, "don't any of 
you ory for me." 

The old dim eyes ^ain dwelt tenderly on the loving 
faces, wet with tears and on those poor trembling lips. 
There oame now to the aged face of the rude mountaineer, 
an expression of grandeur and majesty, which illumined 
the broad brow and eyes like a heavenly light. Then 
Ihose eyes seemed to have found what they were seeking; 
and were abased. Their grandeur changed to humility, 
their light to shadow, their fire to softness and unspeab* 
able love. The thin feeble Hands, stretched out upon tha 
ODver were agitated slightly, the e^«& tor"**!^ ^•3'«^^^'Vl'^»■ 
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vindow and tbenoe returned to the dear faoes weeping 
round the hed ; then whispering : 

"The Lord is good to me! he told me he was oomin* 
'fore the night was hero ; come I come — Lord Jesn^— 
oome I" the old mountaineer fell baok with a tow sigh ; s 
■igh so low that the old sleeping hound, dreame''} on. 

The life strings parted without Bonnd ; end hunt«r 
John, that so long loved and cherished soul, that old 
strong form which had been hardened in so many storms, 
that tender loving heart — ah, more than all, that grand 
and tender heart— had passed as calmly, as a little babe 
from the cold shadowy world to that other world ; the 
world, we trust, of light, and love, and joy. 

The family fell on their knees sobbing, and weeping. 
The calm voice of Mr. Courtlandt— that calm tender 
voice which sounded like a benediction — rose in prayer 
for the soul which had thus passed ; and so the night 
came down apon them with shadowy wing, but could not 
take from them the light of hope. A silent voice whis> 
pered good tidings for their weary hearts, and in the veiy 
stillness of the dusky chamber was the catm promise i^ 
'^ brighter, grander world. 




CHAPTER XXXL 

MOn»IBUR PAHTOUFLE. 

Oda tale is nearly finished. That stalwart monot* 
eineer, the living type of the old border past, having gone 
away to another world, what remains for the chronicler 
to eay ? His inspiration is dead, the history woand np, 
the hero has fought his last battle and succumbed to fate. 

But we will trespass for a brief space still upon the 
reader's time, siuoe those other personages who have en- 
tered into, and taken a prominent part in our history— 
whose claims to attention are based on the latter clause 
of the title of these pages — now demand a few words, in 
conclusion, at our hands. 

The autumn following that spring whose near approach 
we have adverted to, saw three marriages in the mount- 
ains around Ueadow Branch. Miss Emberton gave her 
band willingly, most willingly, to the playmate of her 
youth — the noble heart whose image had never left her 
memory from first to last. With the bracelet in his hand 
the worthy Doctor had made his first approaches, and 
never did royal signet work so powerfully on some rebel- 
lious town, as that simple circlet of sandal-wood on the 
heart of its mistress. It had called up old scenes, fresh 
and radiant once more, with all the light and joy of youth ; 
it had wakened memories slowly fading away into the 
dim past ; it had, in a word, so strongly stirred that tender 
heart of the still girlish lady, that when the hero of those 
happy scenes of her youth laid siege more vigorously than 
ever to the town, the town surrendered. So they were 
married duly ; and soon after CaroUofi «.\A fci^c^ -^vfe.^^ 
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their troth to Mr. Robert Emberton and Max. the detafla 
of whose ooartshipa we have given very fally. 

Honsienr Pantoafle was a welcome gnest on these fes- 
tive oooasions, and the old man's faoe was a pleasaie to 
the Doctor and his wife. He had given them dancing 
lessons in their childhood — now he saw them happilj' 
nnited, and rejoioed to see it. 

'■ I shall give lesson in the danoe to your children, Moq- 
siear Max," he said, playing with his old cooked hat and 
ruffles, " ah 1 you are very happy !" 

" How, my old friend," said the Doctor. 

"Yon have good wife; whoever have good wife is 
happy." 

The old man sighed. 

" Were you ever married, my good Uonsiear Pantoofle ?" 
asked the Doctor ; " yon speak very feelingly." 

The old man bent his head, and something like a tear 
gibtened in his eye. 

"Yes! yes I" he said. 

" You seem grieved ; pardon my thoaghtlesBnesB." 

" No ; 'tis friendly. I had wife, I had — " 

The old man paused. 

** I had children," he oontinaed, in a trembling voice. 
" I lose them all on board ship — wreck coming from St 
Domingo — ^you understand, Monsieur Max — all, all my 
little chicks." 

" Your children ?." 

" Yes ; all, all ! three little ones — and my poor wife. 
I have no heart, no home now !" 

With these words two tears rolled down Monsieur Pan- 
toufle's cheeks, and he turned away with a. sob. 

The Doctor went to him and took his hand. 

"You must be lonely, my old friend," he said, in his 
noble and courteous voice, " and my friends, especially 
the friends of my youth, who have ever cherished my 
memory and loved me, shall not want foi any thing I paii 




fiiraish them. You must oome and live with us here 
wbenerer you are uot engaged giving lessons iu Bath or 
Hartinshurg, You are dow growiog very old, and yoa 
will Gad the oountiy far more pleasaat than the town. 
You oaD play your violin here, and be sure you will ever 
be welcome — most welcome." 

HoDsieur Fantoulle raised his thin wistful faoe, and 
made the Doctor one of his old courtly bows. 

" Too happy — yon make me too happy, Honsienr Uax," 
he said, *' I can not so trouble you, thoogh ; no." 

"I insist — ^yon positively shall, my old friend," aaid 
the Doctor. 

Monsieur Pantoufle smiled and pressed his hat on his 
heart 

" Well, you make me ver happy, Monsieur Max," he 
said, a hearty expression diffusing itself over his old face, 
'* mo3 happy. Yes, yes ; and no one but the old man 
shall teach the young GoDrtlandts to dance the minuet ; 
— ^you recolleot the good old minuet — or play the piano 
— ah ! the harpsichord gone out of fashion ! Who would 
have said when we fence together in old times, I should 
give my lesson to the second generation." 

Doctor Courtlandt laughed and took ap a foil. 

" Do you fence still ?" he said. 

" No, no — I am old, I am stiff; my hands grow white 
and weak — my ruffles are now of use, not for the looks 
only. My hand like a ghost's 1" 

With which melaneholy, bat not bitter or complaining 
witioism, Monsieur Fantoufle, bowing with his old ele- 
gaaoe, took his departure. The poor old man had now a 
home at last. 

" Poor ooasin of the Duke de Montmorenoi ! I will not 
abandon you in your age," said the Doctor, thoughtfully 
smiling. *' This world is a strange plaoe — bat what mat 
ters it T 'Tis all right in the end." 



CHAPTER lim. 



The bud was abont to set on one of those fine evenioga 
tn the latter fall, those evenings which seem to blend to 
gelher whatsoever is bright and yonthftU in the spring, 
all that is luxuriant in the matQie and rich beauty of the 
flower-orowned summer, all that is thoughtful and full 
( f melancholy attraction in the full golden-handed autumn. 

The rich crimson light was rolled like a royal banner, 
etained with blood, down the rough side of the Sleepy 
Creek Uountain ; and bo across the little valley to the 
eastern pinea, where it melted away into the fast gather- 
ing gloom. 

The Hoss Rook stood out against the sky like a giant's 
shoulder, and the tall pines growing at its feet, jnst 
fringed the outline of the lofty rook with flame — for thay 
were kindled now by the red fiies of Bunset. Near the 
foot of the great rook on whose summit a gnarled fir treo 
still shook to the storms, or spread its ragged arms oa 
summer days for little singing birds— on a round grassy 
knoll just under the shadow of the mass of rook, a newly 
made grave, with its white headstone, was settling into 
gloom. 

Ob this stone a young girl, standing erect, was resting 
her arm, while her long heir foiling down vailed her face, 
BOd hid the expression wholly. 8he had jnst planted some 
autumn flowers in the sod, and now she gazed at the round 
grassy knoll which defined the lofty form which rested 
below, with heaving bosom. Alice raised her head, and' 
pmiud back hex bait from, her faoe ; her eyes were fiiU 
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of tears, and she waa mastered by one of tlioBt fit^a of 
sobbing, whose influence ia bo irresistible. 

That tender heart was overcome by the sight of the 
grave of her dear grandfather — thus stumbled on in hei 
iralk — and she felt again all the bitter grief she had ex- 
perienced on the day of his death. Again she saw the 
old forehead so thin and blanched ; the feebly smiling 
lip» ; the tender eyes ; — again she heard those loving and 
much-loved accents of the honest roioe. Her head again 
sank down, vailed by the long sweeping hair, and she 
gave herself np to grief, weeping and sobbing bitterly. 

A hand was laid upon her shoulder ; and taming round 
she saw Doctor Courtlandt gazing tenderly upon her. So 
great had been her abstraction that she had not been oon- 
toioos of his approach. 

The Doctor took her hand and said in bis soft noble 
voice, full of tenderness and sympathy : 

" Yon seem muoh affiioted, my child— I do not think 
yon heard my horse's hoof-strokes." 

Alioe bent down her head murmoring : 

" Oh, he was so good — ^he loved me so— I oan't help 
crying, onole — ^he loved me so 1" 

This broken, sobbing answer went to the strong man'a 
heart. 

'* Yes, yes," he said, " I know yon loved him, my child ; 
I know it well, and yon had reason. His was a true 
brave soul — a heart which fought manfully the life battle 
he was summoned to upon this earth ; and when the bolt 
from heaven straok him down, he went to death in hope 
not fear — calmly and tranqnilly. 'Tis fit you ahonld lov« 
him, Alioe." 

" He loved me so," repeated the tender heart, sobbing 
and weeping, and bending over the stone, "and I loved 
him so dearly, ancle 1" 

"All loved him," said the Doctor, smoothing the little 
head which nestled against his shoulder gently and toDi> 
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derly, "and I do not. blame you, darling, for lamenting 
him; no, no! 'twtu a true brave iioul — an honest heart 
which dwelt here with U3 for a time — which is now gone 
benoe, we trust, to joy end glory !" 

Alice replied with a deep sob : &om her eyes, veiled 
with their long lashes, tears rolled down, and her lips 
were tremulous with agitation. The doctor soothed her 
gently ; thoughtfully caressing the little head. 

" This man who lies here now a mere clod, a memory, 
wad dear to us," he said, his eyes wandering, it seemed, to 
other times, " most dear to many as a link of pure virgin 
gold which bound the present to the past. History will 
have no word to say of him ; a mere borderer, he can not 
hope to live in the long drawn annals of the land, in 
battles, sieges, world-losing combats ! No, this is not for 
him, 'tis true — no cloth of gold blazoned his deeds to 
men's wondering eyes ; no shouts of the loud populace, 
clinging to his chariot wheels, rung to the sky in praise 
of his bold deeds. But a few years! and he wilt he a 
myth, a dream, a mere figure more or less misty of the 
doubtful past." 

Those noble eyes grew dim and thoughtful ; the 
words escaping from the lips of the speaker, were mere 
broken links of the chain of meditation. 

" Yet he shall live in meny a border tale," the Doctor 
mnrmnred, " in many a ohroiiiole of the old border past; 
he fought her battles, was a large part of the stirring life 
and deeds of those rugged times ; he did his part like 
others — and his memory shall not wholly die into oblivion." 

The Doctor's thoughtful brow was raised again; the 
young girl gazed silently on the grave. 

" I have planted e flower there, uncle," she said, " it 
will soon bloom." 

The Doctor, with a look of great affection, took the little 
hand, and gazing on the agitated face, bent down and 
pressed bis lips to the disordered looks. 
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*' I had forgotten, poor rude reaBoner that I am," ha 
•aid, " I had forgotten what was more than all — ah, far 
more ooDsoling than these mournful consolations I have 
oSkled up now. The soul which rests so calmly here 
oares nothing for the loud voice of history, for any cun- 
ning of the supple herald's art ; what is it to him now 
whether he lives or dies in the mere annals of the land ' 
He lives in loving hearts — he lies in peace after a long, 
rough life with many moaruers : among them he would 
rejoice to find his child — yon, darling. Your prayers 
and tears still follow him — ^your hlessings sanctify his 
memory ; could the cold spirit feel any thing, I know 
these teara would move him. He lives in moat loving 
memories: grand consolation — may I have it on my dying 
bed! 

" Hany would say the wish is idle, but I shoald love 
to think my own grave was decked with flowers. The 
human soul clings to its habitudes of thought, whatever 
cold reason says ; the hopes, the wishes, the aspirations 
of the soul run ever in the old well worn channels. I 
think that I should lie in peace if children came without 
fear to my grave, and flowers grew round it, perfuming 
the pore air, and symbolizing the grand beantiful heaven 
above ! Is the wish vain and childish ? Well, G-od has bid 
UB grow like little children in our thoughts, and so I will 
not be ashamed of my instinct. Come, darling ; the sun 
has set, and yon should return. It is not fit that yoa 
should indulge so much your grief — though this was an 
eminent sonl you weep for. He was, I am sure, prepared 
to die, and lived a long happy life — happy in many tme 
hearts, all his own — happy in a good conscience, and a 
tranqail end. Thanks be to God for turning the strong 
man's heart to Him in these latter days : may he do as 
much for you and me and all !" 

The Doctor put back the hair, and kissed the tender 
forehead which rested on his b~caa>^ 
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" We an all puppets, more or lesii, Alioe,'* he saii^ 
"and we oan not graap, with all our boaated powers, 
neetningly the most open and palpable signifioaooe of our 
hamau life. All is most wondrous — youth, manhood, 
age, the seasons, the growing trees, the grass ; a divine 
mystery lies in them all, and ever escapes us. You are 
like a spring bud, I am in the mature summer of my life, 
the form which rests in peace there, aft«r so niany p'led 
up years, so many tempests, was the snowy haired win- 
ter of man. Well is it for us if we come to that winter 
with 80 little soil upon our hearts — if we aooept thL» 
haman life, bo mysterious and strange with the like child- 
like earnestness and trust. He was a brave true soal, a 
moat honest heart — his epitaph is written in most loving 
memories !'* 

And kneeling down the Doctor wrote upon the tomb- 
stone of the old hunter : 

" Thou ahalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a 
flhook of corn oometh in, in his season.*' 

Then after a moment's thought he added those pious 
words of the Psalmist : " Blessed be the name of the 
Lord from this time forth, and forevermore." 

He felt an arm encircle his neck, the young ^rl's halt 
bmshed against his forehead, and two tears from those 
tender eyes fell on the letters he had written. Thef 
turned and left the plaoe. 
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